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INTRODUCTION. 


The Punjab Universily Enquiry Oonniuttee a'ls^emhJed 
in Lahore on I8th October, 1082, and conipleled its work 
with the signing of its rei)ort on 18th March, 1003. 

One of the gentlemen originally iimied by the Punjab 
Government to become a member of the t'onnjuttee, namely, 
Dr. Wali !Mnl^aimnad, M.A., Ph. D., Professor, Luck- 

now Univer-sity, Lucknow, after coming to Lahore on 16th 
October. 1932, and consulting the Pmijab Government 
(Ministiy oi Educ.ition). withdiew tunn the Conmiittee. 
A. Yusuf Ali, Esquire, O.U.E.. M.A.. LL.M. (Cantab.), I.C.S. 
(retired), iormeiiy Pi-iucipal, Thlamia College, Lahore, was 
appointed by the Pnnjab G(>,-einmeul in place of Dr. Wali 
Mi^nmiad, and joined the Committee at its session on 21st 
October, li)32. 

The following authority and instructions were communi- 
cated to the Secretary ; — 

Proceedings of the Punjab Government {Minislry of Ed/ur 
caHon) in tlte Education Depcertment No. 16168-B., 
dated 21sf Ootoher, 1932. 

EESOLDTION. 

Punjab Ukivbbsity Enquiby Committbb. 

In accordance with a resolution passed in the Legisla- 
tive Cormcil of the Punjab in December, 1981, the Punjab 
Govemm^t (Ministry of Education) have appointed the 
following committee to examine the working of the Dniver- 
sity of the Punjab, its constitution, rules and r^[alations, 
with a view to suggesting such changes as may appear to 
be necessary for the better control and administration of the 
University. 


Chairman. 

(1) Six George Anderson, Kt., G.S.I., O.I.E., MJ,. 
(pxon.), formerly Director of Public Instractian, Putqab, 
Seoretazy to the Calcutta Univeratiy Gommi«ion ; Meml^ 



ii INTHODrCTlOK. 

of the Aligarh Muslim Umveisity Eucjiiiry (’<»niuuttee ;■ 
Member of the Auxiliary Bduoatioii Comniittee of the Indian 
BtatutfOry Gommussion ; and Meiuber of the ludiaii 
Collie Committee. 

Members. 

(2) A. C. Woollier, Esquire, C.LBL, M.A. (Oxon.),, 
P.A.S,B., Vice-Chancellor, University of the Punjab. 

(8) A. Yusuf Ali, Esquire, C.B.E., M.A., LL.M. (Cimtab.), 
LC.S. (retired), formerly l?riiicipal, Islamia College. Liihore. 

(4) P. Seshadii, Esquire, M.A. (Madias), Princijial and 
Senior Professor of English. Goiemiiieiu College, Ajmer, 
fprinerly Secretary to tlie Inter-University Board, 

(5) A. E. Eahman, Esquire. B.A. (Oxon.), Af.L.C. 
(Bengal), formerly Secretary to the Aligarh Muslim University 
Enquiry Committee ; Provost of Muslim Hall. Dacca- Uni- 
versity, Dacca ; and Professor of lEstory, Muslim Univeraity, 
Aligarh. 

(6) Sardar Buta Sin^, B.A., LL.B. (Punjab), Advocate, 
M.L.C., Deputy President, Punjab Legislative Council. 

J. D. Penny, Esquire, B.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S., !Fiaaneial , 
Adviser to the Committee. 

Secreimy. 

Kof^or J. E. Bruce, M.A. (Syd. and Oxon.), Professor ; 
of History, ‘University of the Punjab ; formerly Associate 
;& Prpfes8or of History, University of Sydney. 


\ Assistant S^etary. , . ■ ■ 

, B. M. Sharif, Esquire, .B.A. (Cantab;), ; ^ 

f)i©e^ty Schoolsj Jidlondur 
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(ii) the amount of teaching given directly by the 
University and the degree of control ea^rdsed 
by the University over the teadiing imparted, 
in the colleges ; 

(Hi) the composition and powers of the several au- 
thorities of the University and the powers 
and duties of the officers of the University ; 

(tv) the administration of the University (including, 
the quality of the teaching impaitea by the 


by the Uniyersity over the teachii^ given in the 


(t^) the qualifications demanded from and previous . 
training of voandidaites for admtision to. the.;? 


the control ^ercmd ly .the .Univemfy oyer./:" 
secondary education. ; . \ /V;///'! 


iitititutidnS; with 6^ and ' 

. (ix) to make such proposals, if any,. as ihaV 

, 'A® 

8. Order.-^dered that this lesbhition'helpidigi^^ 
in the Punjab Government Oosette and that copies be foma^e# ?;|| 
to to Director of Pubhc Instraction, Punjab; the Yieb:.;’,^ 
Ciiancelldr, University of to; Punjab ; to (tohmaui 
,,%Bd tieorei^ry of to w ; to Secrecy to to 

inent Of India m the a* 

andXAnds; 
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IXTHODfCTIOX. 


The following questionnaire was issued by the Punjab 
Oovenonent (Ministry of Education) on behalf of the Chairman 
and Mcunbets of the Committee. 

THE PUNJAB UNR’EESITY ENQUIRY COM- 
MITTEE, 1932. 

Qcestiosxaibe. 

T. The University and the Province — 

How far does the present system of liigher education 
meet the actual needs of the Piwnnce '? 


H. The Form of the University— 

(a) Should a univei-sity, or universities of the unitary 
; type, equipped foi- direct teaching, be established 
in the Province ? If so, at what place or 
places? 

(h) Can you suggest conditions favourable to the 
development of the University, so as to bring 
about a satisfactory relation between the 
Univemity and the colleges ? 

in. The Governance of the University — 



(a) Are the several authorities of the University 
(Senate, Syndicate, etc.), as now constituted, 
sufElciently representative of educated public 
opinion in the Prownce ? 

0 ^ Aun 4^yEaiic!^bM the ahoire 'shontiom authori- 
ties; and of the Umversity officers distributed 
m such a way as to result in (i) an efficient and 
e:^editiou8 despatch of business, and (n) an 
adequate consideration of general edoeatiohal : 
policy and finance ? : < 



INTRODUOIION. 


the couduet of examinatiom ; and 
(e) the appointrafint of examinera ? 

V. The Fmance of the Univeraily— 

(a) ^Aie the huauoial lesoorces of the TJniveEsity . 

employed in the most eobnomical and advan- 
tageous manner ? 

(b) Have j^ou any suggestions to make in legai^ to the 
' i provisibh 0 

maintenance and development of its ., 
essential funotipns ? / 

VI. Adma^on of stmimte to ihe.-TJniversity-^ ' ' , . 

(а) Have you any bh^ryatibns to make upon the . , 

control exercised by the University over 
secondary education? \ ' . " . , ’ ! 

(б) At what stbge. shouldj^ be admitted 'for; j 

Univeraity "training, as v 

(c) is the liiatricttia exahiinatibn a', satirfaetcoy 

test fi) of school eoat^r‘'':;:i':.}\^::‘'; 

. and (i«) of fitness for admission to the iUmva-'/;” .' !v.',:-|' . 

' • • ■ • ; . ■ ( 

Vil:’> IhlindatioiiB'of.'Uhiv^^; Idt^tkai-^ / \ • " 

(a) Does the present Intenne&ate cbtttse' l^i^i^.'-^ 
suitable preparation for admission to the ' .■ 

^ Hegree courses'? . 

. (fc),Haye; the^; to achieved thw" , 

. declared object of providing a suitable secOTdaiy i : ' - 

education of pu|iite up to the age of bhoui,:l|^.%'-^J^^^^^^ 

: ^years and of rdieving eolation in Lahore;? ' ^ .i 'C 

Vtli. University Teaching— 




vi intboduotion. 

IX. The XJniv^ty tmd Govemment— 

(а) Have you any observations to make upon the 

relations of the University and its associated 
institutions with Govemment ? 

(б) Do you consider it advantageous or the reverse 

(ty to the advancement of learning, (ii) to the 
public services, (in) to the students, that 
. University exanainations should be regarded as 
the qualifications for posts under Government ■? 

N, .B.-<-Th8 Committee would be glad if 8 copies of the ieplies could he sent to the 
Seoretaiy, Punjab University Enquiry Committee, Education Department, Ijahore, 
at an early date ; the answer to each question should be on a separate sheet of paper. 

2. As this questionnaire covers a tvide field of enquiry, those who wish to send 
lepli^ should select. only those questicms in which they are specially inteiosted and 

8. lEtoplies to these questions should include oonatective proposals for improvement 
in wiuKe the writeiis are not isatisfied with the present position; : 



CHAPTER!. 




i 

r^- 


The Genesis, Scope and Prbcedtffe of the G^irimittee. 

The Qmiesis i>f he CcnmmM^ . 

At a meetfflg of: the.T^ (Jounoil held on . 

Khan Sahadur Mian Aianad Ym 
J)adtaiia^^ m^ following resolution : 

“ This C)oundl reconunends to the Govemment a 0^ 
mittee appointed ;to, exfioa^e wofiking of 
iPimjab Urdvernty Wits oonstitutidn, nde8 and reg^ 
tion with a view to suggest such legislation and other ' 
changes as may be necessary for the better (wntrol and 
administration of the University.'’ ' , . V : 

■ Malik (now Sir) I*iroz Khan Noon, Minister for Bducafioiv -,'; 
Bteted, at the conclusion of the debate that **;as far as Chivem- 
ment is, ooneemed, Qovdmment wffl have any objectm • v ' ^ 
to the KesolutiOh in its modified form.’* Thot^h .cerf^- ; . ; 
speakers, notably Mr. Mukand Lai Puii, Pandit Nanak - Chandif ^ 

3ar. Manohar Lai (the member dectsd by the ^ UxnymBiTO“>,i'^', 
and Jawahar Sin^ Bhilloh, maintain^ that 
^ .reasi^ had not been forward to justify’ the - iioMh$' ' ' ' 

division. ' ''■ 'r'^' ’V; 

2. We have read the Council proceedings with carei 
because it is important that we should try to learn the mrnd pf 
those who , spoke on the subject of the Resolution::; bbt yre-; 
moat confess that w^^ somewhat uncertain ifa- 

eiaot imports : ’^Ohe better , control ’’ xonten^lated.ifc 
Resolution my mean the b^ter ' contol vto be j^^ 
the Leipslatave Council over the affairs of the Umy^^ aA A~- 3 
; .jesidt ef lej^slatipn j or the betdiw 
, ‘T^v?eecKfy., over ,its. c<^^% .par;, jhe/’^s^ 


authOnM^ 


' 0 -^ 
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fieqTi6D.t assertioiis were made that tMs was ntil its obj(‘<>t. 
The mow prefaced \m speech by saying tlut tho reasons 
which had prompted b*m to move the isolation ww “ iwif 
in any way comtmmaL” Another snpportei oi (ho 
taon described the fears of communal motnes as “ uioim I- 
less,” while our colleague, Saidar Bata Sin{^, incit'd iluf 
“ the TJnivemty should be above and beyond < yrainnn.iii»m." 
The Education Minister was even more emphatic lu his 
declaration to all sections of the House that “ the Um\ ersity w 
an institution which must always be kept abo\ ettnumiiu.i'i^iii/’' 

4. The supporters of the Eesoluton undoubtedly lelt 
that all is not well with the University ; that it is que'^f ioiul>l« 
whether the Punjab “needs the student's and gi.idnate-. of 
the type that the University is producmg that “ aiuoiiq 
the ahmni of this University we find no incentive to icmmu h, 
no inteUectual advancement no originality and noinitutivc 
and that the University has ceased “ to command the ettn- 
fidence of the entire Province.” “ The net chaige that we 
level against the University,” said one of the speakeis, “ m 
that it is not at all interested in the education of the Pros mr e.” 


w membem ewessed a contrary opinion. Pandit 

Na^ Chand remmded the Council that, though tho Pauiab 
Umversity was “the youngest university m India,” its 
had rewhed eminence in many walks ot life and tint 

it had gamed a very pioud place m the histoiy of i dm ation. 

»We Alters, good 

newspapa eto, sp^kers, every one of them has come irom 
the Punjab Umversity. Mr. Manohar Lai depiecaled the 

referred to the successful work carried out by the U.iuci 
sity m Its chemical laboratories and in otiit biamd ^ oi 
smen^ ; and he mged that “ in spite of its exiguoirfiiLm-M 

outside, the Umversity hmi developed 
during the last ten years mto a large teaching university.” 

5. The supporters of the Besolution were anna’ouik* 
unanimous that one of the nna.m causes of fhl ^nraa/Jt* 
discontent lay in the defective oorSln 

rf tJ» Senate SjndiMte, 

of the public have no access to its inner working Ha 

*.eld «nd a x^teto teSaSSS^- 
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Chaadhri Nazir Hosain was anxious to oany tho 
University to the villages and towns of the Province, and not 
to leave it an exclmdve body m the hands of a few scholarly 
gentlemen as at present.” Por this purpose, he suggested 
that some representation on the University Authorities should 
be given to ihe mumcipahties and district boards of the Pro- 
vince. He also urged that “busmess men and financiers 
should find a place on the Syndicate, whose duty it is to 
regulate the finances of the Umversity, to seek sources of 
revenue, and to spend them in a proper manner.” 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Din Muhammad described the 
University as ” a sort of independent tract m the heart of 
tihe Britidi territory ; it is like an island of lawlessness in 
the ocean of law and order. It is situated in tiie Pro- 
vince ; it is workmg for the Provmce ; but it is beyond our 
province to aK intents and purposes. It is being governed 
by a clique, on whom we have absolutely no ohecL’ 

The Minister for Education in winding up the debate 
pointed out that a few years ago the University itself, after 
due consideration, had proposed to Government that certaiu 
amendments should be made in the Umversities Act for the 
purpose of altering the composition of the Senate ; and that, 
in meir reply,* the Punjab Gktvemment had suggested tlmt 
certain developments in the recent past required fuller con- 
sideration than had yet been given to them. 

6. There were other «ipeakfrs, however, who considered 
that no legiijlacive changes were required. Mr. Manohar 
Lai, speaking both as a member of the Syndicate and as the 
representative of the University on the Legislative Council, 
ihon^t that no difficulty had been imposed upon the Uni- 
versity in its development b^ any restrictions in the present 
Act ; and he asserted that, in the composition and constitu- 
tion of the Syndicate, the Punjab University need Imve no 
cause to feel ashamed. He therefore saw no necessity for 
any amendm^t to the constitution of the University. 

Pandit Nsmak Chand thought that “ so far ^ the present 
constitution of the University is concerned, the best of the 
Puryab is there.” He added that “ the University is not a 
parlramentaiy bod;^ or a district board or a municipality, but 
an expert body wMoh has to do expert business.” 

«3Ero. mSe-B.. daM fhe 2Snd Oatol>eir USS. VU* B^ort, SOI. 
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Mr. MttLand Lai Pmi also held lhat const it utiouil 
changes weie unnecessair. H a hodv ot t\}uils js to 
bo selected, he atgued “it would uoi Iw no-sil U« to uii- 
piove the Sjndic ate, which IS the* ical, ette< um oi<, ms.i- 
tion -which contiols eieir detail of limoisiU .idii i*n>ti itnm. 
Ah the other bodies aie uiaiiih to make’ huti‘.( siutii" to in ikt 
lecommendations tor ultimate adoption the ''Muheate, 
subject to the geneial suneimiendcnue ol the Siuiti 11, 
however, constitutional changes wen toll u d* An I'nii 
urged, the TJniveisity had alieadi consuUuod tl i lu ittn and 
had niade its lecoinniendations. All that was nects*. «n wab 
to cany out the pioposols of the I nneisity 

7. At this sta^,e t ccit, in dil nciu e u oi iiiion c ute to 
have arisen amongthe sujipoiieib ot the lle'-olntum W la tc as 

Chaudhii Narir Susam held that it w.'s the sis»c*i i ,iiul not 
the -working ol the sjstem winch -was at iault, oth *is i nf i is<*d 
the actual administiation oi the T’nnci site. Kh in P.il adin 
fihaikh Dm Muhammad ga-vc -cent to his Lm Iniu- in th«‘so 
woids' “It IS not the constitution ol the fnneisity 
alone that we attack. We aie not £Kitisiic d with its woiking. 
We aie not satisfied with its lesults ; and \\< aic not at all 
satwfied with its methods andagam: *‘ late i all soils ot 
charges have been levelled against the luncisiti, chaigep ot 
conuption, bnbeij, neiiotisin, jobbeiy, den. ftcmalisin. lu- 
efcciency and maladnimistiatiou.” Tusujipoit ol thc‘se 
charges he suggested that couistj ol stndj aie changed lor 
the sake of benefiting a few luotessois ol local ccdlegcs, who 
happen to be members oi the Syndicate, and that pc i >oiiS who 
are not competent tor such duties aic eutiusted with tho 
presciiptiou of couises. 

Pir Akbar Ali suppoited these chaiges, and allegc'd that 
there is seiious coiruption m lespect of the selection oi 
text-books, the appointment of examiners and the luaui- 
pulation of results by the administrative staff of the Uai- 
-persity. 

^ 8. Many speakers referred to the recent leakage of exami- 
nation papers, but Mr. Manohar Lai pointed out that, in the 
opinion of Mr. M. L. Darling, then 'VWChanoellor, the TJni- 
yemty machinery had not been at fault. Afr. Manohar 
Lai lurtber suggested that ilie Punjab Xlniveraity might 
mw the envy of other universitieB in lndiaf-~“ in that 
it about the oi^ -^versity where the nnhanpy incident of 
teakage of examination papers has occurxea on only one 
lolita^ occasion, and that m the Tear T&aA Bahadn 
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Ohatidhri Chhotu Bam 'was o£ opioion, ho'wever, that al- 
though only one instance of leakage had been detected, it 

did not follow that only one had occurred “ The general 

belief in the Province is that the nature of almost any 
question-paper can be ascertamed beforehand.” 

9. A considerable portion of the debate was devoted 
to'the allegation that the University has neglected the ver- 
naculais and oriental leainmg. It Wet>s hmted that much of 
the agitation which had culminated in the tablmg of the 
Besolution had been due to the report that the University 
lecturerships in Punjabi, Ehadi and Urdu were to be 
abolished as a measure of retrenchment. 

Pandit Nanak Chand complained that, whereas he had 
been urging for many years that greater prominence should 
be given to the teacJiing of the vernaculars m schools and 
colleges and that the vernaculars should be the media of in- 
struction, he had received very little support m the past, 
even from those who now argued that the demand for the 
improvement of vernacular teaching was one of the main 
reasons for holding the proposed enquiry. 

Mr. Manohar Lai referred to the record of the Oriental 
College of the University “ where the study of Banskrit, 
Arabic and Persian is earned out to the h^hest pitch of ex- 
cellence ” ; and also to the fact that, during the last four 
years, “ the Punjab University took the lead in the matter 
of the establishment of certam chans, professorships and 
lecturerships, m the three vernaculars of Urdu, Punjabi and 
Hindi." 

We have been content to give what we believe to be 
a true account of the debate, and have reframed at this stage 
from passing any comment on the matters under discussion ; 
but after reading the proceedings of the Legislative Council, 
we are acutely conscious not omj of the wide differences of 
opinion which were then expressed upon the fundamental 
objects of our enquiry, but also of the very ■wide field of in- 
vestigation which was then contemplated. 

(u) The Scope of the Comimttee. 

10. A perusal of the Govemm^t Besoluticia which 
defined our Terms of Beference, as follows, removed some 
of our misgivings : 
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To eaquiie into — 

(^) the evtent to \\lueh tlu of I ni\tistl} 

education tho aciiwi nouU ol thi TioMHi t ; 

(t«) the amount ot teai.fain« 1 \ h« I 

and the detpoe ul contiol 1 \ tiu I nnu'iitj 

ovei the teaehm*; impaiu d m tht t •*» 

(m) the comi^osition and po^^iis tho lutliontics 

of the Univei'>it\, and Uk [owtr-^ iid dutj*'* ot lie 
otticei'> of the Lni\oi^il\ ; 

(id) the admmistialion ot the Iniiii iMhdin tlu 
qualih ot tlu inii)ait< » l\ il I nlVilMl^, 

tht tfficac} oi the cent lo^ i\ tli I 

ovti the teaching tivcn m the cidli j[t ^ wA tlio i.iohtn ^ 
h 1 lesi ich) , 

(d) the incomt and < \|u ndii un oi ilu Iuimimin 
(di) the qualiiieation*' d<mandtd iiuiii amt joimouh ii.iinnig 
ot candidateb ioi admis^vion tin { uimi il\ 
and to the afiilialecl colh 

(wa) the contiol exeacistd Lj tit Uni\4ihi<\ n\u '•♦condarj 
education ; and 

(Dill) the lelatioBb ot the Um^eisitj and its issotutul mstilxi- 
tions vnih Gox eminent ; and 


To make such pioi>OBaK, xt any, as ma,.\ unpiai lo be 
advisable in each ol these lespects. 

11. Om Terms of Heloience cleail^ ie\eiil that we 
have not been expected lo make a comj/lelo sui\c*y ol tlie 
Univeisity piohlem and (hat, altw due dohbtiatiou, ctuiain 
important issues haie been iemo\ed tiuui oui piirviow. 

, teintoiial limitation has been imposed upon us 

by the mst of oui Teims ot Itefeience, in which w e ha^ e been 
directed to consider the actual needs oi the Piovince,” and 
those of the total teiiitoiial juiisdictioa ot the I ni\ ei sity . 
This lumtation is impoitant but embMiassing. In accord- 
mce with the Indian Univeisities Act ( 1901 ), the Punjab 
^ Tested with jiuisdiction not only o\ er the 
^Punjab, but also over the North-West i'lontier Province, 
Bata^tan, the Indian btates situated within the 
wUvS. B our Teims of Befeience had been 

iTiAn^^i imitation m tl^ respect, it would have been 
to viMt these territories, many of which 
Lahore, and. in consultation with the 
S wvestigate the problems which concern 

North- 

which has recently been ttttnntertn- 
ad into a Governor s Proviaoe, a movement has developed 
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in favour of constituting a new university with its head- 
quarters at Peshawar. We are debarred from considering 
this proposal, and have not visited Peshawar. Similarly 
though there are colleges in the States of Kashmir, Patiala, 
Bahavalpur, Kapurthala and Malerkotla, we have not 
considered their local needs or their relation to the Uni- 
versity, nor have we conummicated with their authorities. 

Our investigations have been much restricted and 
embarrassed thereby, for one of the most urgent problems 
which confronts us is the iimnense size of the Punjab 
University and the very wide area withm its jurisdiction. 
The inevitable question arises, whether it would not be 
benehcial, not only to ceitain centres, but even more to the 
University as a whole, if a new university or universities 
were created. Owing to the limitation of our scope, we 
have felt disentitled to offer an adequate or logical answer 
to this question and to make complete proposals for reduc- 
ing the unwieldy burden of the University. 

(b) In recent years an increasing number of Punjabi 
students have continued their studies in universities and 
other educational institutions overseas. Many difficulties 
have arisen in regard to the qualifications demanded &om 
them and the recognition of Punjab examinations. 
Similarly, a pioper co-ordination of administration, curricula 
and standards among the several universities of India 
would be very advantageous, not only to the Uni- 
versity of the Punjab, but also to the university system 
of India. There is much overlapping in the activities of 
the Indian unh ersities, especially in higher studies and re- 
search, and there is imminent danger of each umv^ity 
becoming too self-centred and ignoiing the needs of India 

a whole ; but the question of the relations of this Uni- 
veisity with other universities has not been included in 
our Terms of Beference, and therefore we have not con- 
sidered the problems to which we have just referred. 

(c) The teaching of the University is conducted very 
largely in the collies. We have been invited to examine 
“ the degree of control exercised by the University over the 
teaching imparted in the colleges ; ” and “ the qnalifioa* 
tions demanded from candidates for admission. . . .to the 
affiliated collies.” But these are the only instanesi in 
which the word “ college ” is used in our Terms of Beference. 
We have therefore assumed that our main task is oonoemed 
with the affairs of the University, not with those of the 
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olives. W© have not therefore attempted to appraise in 
,etail the quality of the teaching given in individual 
olives, but rath^' to discuss the measure and manner of 
iontrol possessed by the University over the internal work- 
ng of the colleges, and (more important) the adequacy of 
hat coatiol and the extent to which it is carried into 
tfifect.- 

12. Indirect, as well as direct, limitations have been 
mposed upon us, as we shall now indicate ; 

(a) It is usual in reijorts of this nature to propose im* 
jrovements involving much additional expenditure. We 
ire well aware that, if university education is to be pine^ 

>n a satisfactory fooling, much additional oxpenditTU*e will 
oe required ; but on many grounds we have not considered 
.t advisable to make a detailed recommendation of Such 
^pmditure. The Punjab—indeed, the whole vrorld— is 
passing through a period of acute financial depr^sion. Wq 
should therefore be postponing any practical eonsideratiph 
of our proposals, if they involved immediate expenditure 
of large suttB oi money. 

A. thorough consideration of the main principles of ; 
future policy is more important than the iminediate adop?/ 
lion of ambitions schemes of development. It is Edyjisah^ . 
therefore that the scope, organisation and constitution of 
the University should be satisfactorily defined before fresh 
expenditure is contemplated. 

We are keenly aware that the needs of :6i®w .brancheSv 
of edn^iad^y ^ girls and pritnaty 

also be taken into acconnt. , 


' ' i^y havebeenhiist^^ past, and those 

majr have produced unhappy coxrsequettees, ,^c^^ 
%hi!^~a radical departure should be made ; / but/ ini 
Opluidp, the^tteor, ^ough perha^ ,the more difiBcuit, couttiO y ' 

j»ihfe;''than- 
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|[c) The fact that financial provision had originally been 
znade for an enquiry of only three months* duration strongly; 
suggested that, we shonld make a comparatively brief 
survey. This implication was perhaps incompatible with 
the. fact that/during the months preceding the begi mring ■ 
nf bur work, some of our number were in England and 
ntherS in distant parts of India. While carrying out the 
difficult task which has been entrusted to us, we have been 
frequently reminded that haste is imperative. 

18.; ; We mhst: advert to another difficulty. We appfe- , 
■date the valuable assistance which has been rendered to us 
both before and during bur enquiry by the offieials; of the 
University ,* .but> ekoept in la few .ihstto authbftt^iye^ 
statements of pbUCy ' are hot a^ We have ekaihihed : 

. many :reportS of committees and sub-committees, as well 
as the actual proceedings of the Senate and Syndicate | . 

but these documents, thou^ Valuable as indications of ; if 
specific objects in view, seem to us incomplete and meohefent^ ; 
For exaniple, the Uni verdty lipcm iniffiyi- 

dual coUeges may have b^ light .the-. , 

fpcdtioh bf each individual college ^ such . defioiendte 
may have existed in them ji bttt they have 

plemehted by a comiprehendye redeW bf the condH^bh 

f :the colleges as a whole and of f the improyemehts Whieh -ihe;'; * ^ 
. ^ Agdtt,. the budgets of ,t|^ 

versity are valuable nbmpilations r but We have, reeeiyed'.' - 
no reasoned statement reviewthg thb pfeseht fesofli^fr t^drf 
the future needs of the University. Finally, though' the 4-^ 
reports presented annually at the time of Convocation may 
have given an account, often detailed and interesting, of the 
doings of the past year, they have rarely given a clear indioa- 
tibh of the general pbUcy of the University, 

Our task has been hghtened by thb; Report of the Gal- : ; 

i Outta University Conimissibh and by the Resolution* which;.. 
the Government of India prepared^ as a summsay of 4,th^ 
via^ on, the. recommendatioM .f of that Gomm»swd. 5 ;^^^ 
is nnibf thbate that simSaf^ exposhdoioa of poUc^ hava " 

’ ; -been compQed ■ ,y^ 

' ■’ need' 'for a- 

4 C.naeds of. higher ^education 
;. ; bttthi 
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interest and advantage. We could udsh that there had 
been available in India comprehensive reports compiled 
by properly qualified men upon the position and needs of 
all the Indian universities 

14. We therefore consider it om* duty not to undertake 
a complete and exhaustive enquiry into every aspect of the 
University problem, but rather to concentrate on a few 
aspects which require particular and immediate attention. 
The following appear to be the main problems on which our 
opinions and recommendations are required ; 

(a) The Univerdiy and Ike Province , — We have been 
required, in the first place, to consider the extent to which 
“ the present system of univei'sity education meets the actual 
needs of the Province. The influence of a university 


should be many-sided ; we shall therefore examine the 
University from many points of view. 

The political aspect, for example, in these days of tmu'- 
sition has been much discussed. The Indian Statuto^ 
Commission were entrusted, among their duWes, with the , 
ia^ of enquiring into the giow-th of education in British \ 
India j and, for the purpose of assisting them in that dui^» 
the Auxiliary Committee for the Eeview of the Growth of 
Education in British Lidia, generally knoivn as the : 

Committee, was appointed. That committee examihi^ the ' 
educational systems of India with a view to determining 
whether they w'ere calculated to produce — 

“ (t) a popular electorate capable of exerdring iutdii^ntly the ; 
primary hmetiom of citizenship ijihey ehauld be able to 
: represeutatiVes with knowledge and in- 

telligence ; to nndetstand, at any rate to a certain extent'^ 
the social and political programmes which ato placed, 
hefore themhycandidatosiorelcotion to legislatiye and 
local iKtdito r and, a snbsidiai^: bdt imj^ttaij^ 


** (tQ .a amsdier . of peieonf (idehided oh- ^ 
; : Of : ropieseutotiyes m .legpt^ 

: |x>dieB; :mid offioem of coateal ai^ 
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The Hartog. Oommittee were obliged, by their limited Term& 
ot Beference to confine their enquiry to this aspect of eduea? 
tioit. Our scope is wider. We regard it as one of our maih 
duties under this head to enquire whether the present ; ’ 
arrangements provide a form of training suitable fdr those . 
who are likely to take a leading part in the admimstratiom : ^ 
and public life of the Punjab of to-morrow. 

It is important to enquire into the lives of the students 
and to ascertain the motives which prompt them to under^ . j 
take a umverdty course. At their incepticm, the primar 3 ^: > V 
object of Indian univOTsities was to prepare young men 
for admission to Government service. We do not wish 
minimise the imppjftwice. of tMs objective,"/^ 
awarS thht the; tmive^iti^^ : ha‘^e. aOhieved 'hbh^defaifete^^^ 
success in attaining it. He uprightness and competence oif , : 
the niany Indian officials bear ample testimony to the truth; ; 
of this statement. It should not be the primaiy aim of -a; :V ; 
university to train recruits: for Government SOT'dae.;V-.It^ 
therefore hi^y irnportant t, 0 : d^ this nafrqiv ' 

; dutlopk hM ba^ roplaasd ideals of ;^rnoe . tb . thtf?; 

community^ . • . ' . . ‘ 

: ; ; Finely, a uhiyefsity is ' hot coM 
the important duty of trairmg madergraduates.^^; - R has 
play its part in fellowship' wilh other universities m the • 

■ ; pursuit of learning for its own Sake/and inthe cOiiser^^Ph 
and e^itehSion rdf : ^owled^f therefore read, 

much interest the fepdiHfs preiehted tol US' ofi-^ 

Several University Departments. ' 


(b) The form of the We have next been ' 

invited to exainine “ the amount of teaching given directly 
by the. University, ahd the degree of control exercised by the ; ,1 
University over the teaching imparted in the coUeges.”;' , ..V;' 

; This Eefetence at once raises the difficult and important. '* 
. question, what form ; or forrns of inhyersity ara bestriBr^^ 
f ;tQi= requiremhats ; of the Btinjab^ : ; CoUege8L5exhied'#^^.|K^i 

--years little more "than:, 

,however;;d^elopment8/ha-i^j.t^htmad0:;,Mt?;K’i^f^^|^iSi&fel^ 
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second place, efforts have been made in certain places to 
tKmsform the examining univeraties into teaching instiln- 
tions. In such eases the relation between the university 
^nd its colleges raises very difficult and delicate questions. 

Under this head, therefore, it will be necessary first 
iio consider the scope, size and territorial jurisdiction of the 
Punjab University, and to decide whether it should continue 
:sin^e-handed to serve the needs of so vast an area and 
at the same time to be so restricted in its authority. H, _ 
for these and other reasons, we decide to recommend the 
creation of new universities, it will then be necessary for us 
to judge whether a unitary uhivemity or universities should 
take the place of the present university ; and, in the event 
of our answer being in the negative or in a partial negative, 
whether teaching functions, direct or indirect, should be 
developed fuitffier in the existing University. In preseribir^ 
the form Of this development the relatioua between the 
University and the colleges are aU-impqrtant. 

; Oh the assumption that the existing University is to 
•OCffltmue to be a collegiate university, though possibly with- 
* teiteioted area, it will be? incumbent on us mst to recom- 
mend the degree of association and cb-opemtipn wbaeh 
is essential between the University and its colleges, especially 
in two respects. Ifthe association is to be harrnomous 
-effeotiye, then, in the first place, the colleges should be orgaili- 
«ally connected with the governance of the University. 

In the second place, the University should have an effective : 
.measure pf control over the teaching which is; in its 
n^e and pver^^.i^^ the collegeSv 

m ;-pa^ we ^ail enqmre into the appointment of . 

■ teachers, their conditions of work and service, and. also intb;; ' 

. :i3ie qualifications of students admitted to the eoUeges, their ; 
vidiSGipiine and methods oi work. , ' ^ , ^ 

-vf we shall also heed ^ 

i schema of imivmBhy teacluagw V Odr* :mam 

; will be to enqiaie whether it javAdch his to 

ilmhg about a fruitfu]; and: |iarm<M^ ^ 
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The Senate under the present system is the supreme 
governing authority of the University, to which all its Other, ; 
authorities are subordinate. We shall therefore enqtdre 
trhether, in these oirouzustances, matters Of general ppli^ ■ 
and finance on the one hand, and matters of purely acadernic , : 
importance on the other hand, are. appropriately distributed: : 
in this system. 

Having discussed the problem of the proper distributiop; 
of functions;, we can tlien conrider the composition of the 
v seyeral hecessary authorities Of riie University. We shaH-';^ ; ^ 
investigate whether those bodies which deal with genei^ 
questions of poUoy and finance are sufi<fiently reSp^ 
to, and representative bf^ ,edacated^^^^ P 
and whether those who teach have an adequate voice iii 
determining matters of academic import. 

(d) The Admmistraiion of tfee UmversUy. — ^Even; if the •, : f 
authorities of riie Uiriversity: are suitably constituted -ahij v.i/, 
even their powers aim "dMtribirtec^": v- 

it dbes not necessarfiy foUOUr tl^t the afiaiM: of the UniverSifcjr ‘ 
Viare effectively an^ Much depends' upon ; ;'!■ 

the officers of the Umversity; whose responsibhity it /is to ^ : j 
■admimster its affairs. We :S^U rixerefore euqd“e^^^^ 

; the : adnnhistration of the U^ is in imp 


Inffividual matters which deiriand cohridemtidrijhi^ V 

connexion are those concerned mth the regulation- of --thd 
teacidng departments of the University, the prescription of 
courses of study and of text-books> the conduct of exaioinar ■ / ; " 
tions : and the appointment of examiners. ■ ; ,:i 

(e) The Finances 6f the Unioersity , — It is very neoessa^> r J « 
on account of the acute financial depression through whii^ ^e^. y , /’ 
passing, to examine whether the existing financial ' /?^ / 
resources of the Univeraity am /utilfe ;due';rsjg 

psy,r,and:’^et^ 


"1 -'■tV/ 
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funds and from private benefactions? Do the I'nivc 
and its colleges receive in the iorni of 1 «h*s of dillerent 1 
an adequate amount to tniible tlu-m to pro\ide Ira: 
such as the I’nnjab uehcrxe^? Ilen’onohment is not al' 
the most effect he it.eaiw of ecoiion.y. 

(J) 'Ihe Fouvdu{ioni> Oj tht I "U'frHtu. — IVrh.qK the 
difficult and important part ol our etKiuiry is a surtt'y o; 
foundations ol Vmveisiiy tvaii'uv 4 . \\e h.i\e not 
invited to «*onsi(ler the ctuiiU’ion oi tlio sccou 
schools oJ the riovuice, c\ce]tl us tJay ii+ltvt tlie t 
peteuce of those puj'ils uho ]>ass oti to llie 1 niver 
and a’so an the schools sue inlluenced in iheir ideals 
scope by the ^Matriculation Exa’< in "ion ; liut the>e mat 
are of lundainentnl importance t(* ihe well-being ot the 
versitj-. 

We sltall hate hequwnt occasion in this repot t lr> obs 
that a sound general education is an essential preliuiinar 
university edueuiion, and that those at lending the I niv' 
ty Bhould be competent to benelii by tin* training whi< 
university should ghe. W«* are glad, thereioo*, (hat 
have been reqtiestui to consider “the pre\ioua tram 
and the qua Meat ions dcuutnded from candulates for 
mission to the Cniversity classes and lo the affiliated 
leges. ” Though we have not considered it wit bin 
scope to scrutinise the woiking of the schools, we li 
felt it neces.sarj’ to del oi mine wlietber tho general (*mdi*i 
of school life and leaching are littod to i>roduce the typi 
student who will he likely to benelii by university t*dat\»ii 
Another important matter tor enquiiy is whetJier at ibe i 
of admission sludenth ai-e ordinarily of u sufficiently aul 
age for enrolment in a collide of the University. A* subo 
nate but important question is whether the Malrienlat 
Examination is a satisfactory test for admission to the C 
versity, and by what authority it should be conducted. 

(g) 2 he Cniversiijf and Government. — Knally, we n; 
consider the relations of the University and rls affilia 
colleges with Government. The mutual relations of 
three factors in this problem — ^namely, (i) the Univer* 
in the narrower sense, (ii) the affiliated colleges emd ( 
GovemmieDt— are not at present clearly defined. ^ 
Univerrity ia in one aspect purely an examining ho^, wh 
eondnets Matriculation and School-Xieaving Oeriifio 
Examination, ihe very title of which suggests a dual funeti 
that is, firstly, to test the fitness of pupite to leave soho 
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over which the University exercises no direct control; 
secondly, to test the fitness of candidates to enter colleges, 
in which they are prepared for the Intermediate Examin- 
ation of the University. These Intermediate classes may be 
comprised within distinct institutions, or they may form a 
section of coUeg^ which prepare candidates also for the 
Bachelor’s and — in a few oases — ^for the Master’s degree in 
Arts and Science. Moreover, these colleges may be controlled 
either by Government or by private societies. But all 
these colleges are to some extent controlled by the Uni- 
versity, which in this aspect, therefore, is an administra- 
tive body. 

Besides being an examining and administrative body, 
the University also exercises teaching functions, which are 
sometimes contributory, sometimes exclusive. Eor example, 
it conducts exclusively the teaching of Law in preparation 
for the degrees of LL.B. and LL.M. It co-operates with 
certain colleges in the teaching of various sciences to the 
M.Se. standard. It conducts exclusively the teaching in pre- 
paration for the degree of B.Com. ; while it collaborates 
with the staffs of various collies in the post-graduate teach- 
ing of various subjects in the Faculty of Arts and also in 
the teaching of undergraduates in the newly inaugurated 
Honours School of History. 

In short, the University does not possess a clearly 
defined form, being partly a purely examining body, partly 
an admiaistrative machine and partly an inchoate teaching 
corporation ; while in certain of its departments it contri- 
butes to the advancement of learning and science by 
providing opportunities for research. It is essential that 
this amorphous organisation should be defined and 
simplified, and that its relations with Government should be 
correspondingly defined and simplified. To the extent to 
which it controls and tests education below the standard 
of the present Intermediate Examination it cannot properly 
be freed from the direct control of Government and the 
Legislative Council; wMe, to the extent that it performs 
the true function of a university, in conserving, disseminating 
and advancing sound learning, it should be made as free as 
possible of direct political control. 

15. Each of the t<^io8 defined above is important in 
itself, but still more important in relation to the other topics. 
We have therefore stnven from tibe outset to preserve a 
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^de perspective of a complex bul integial }>io}>loiu. At- 
tempts at piecemeal tieatmenf ot the pi went condition of 
the University vrill certaiulj' prove nngatoij'. For oxtwnplo, 
it would be unwise to consider the conijiositiun ol the se\ eral 
authorities of the Univeibity (a inattei which, in the 
opinion of some witnesses, would appear lo he almost the 
only important question leferred to ub) without detining 
the proper functions of these bodies. Ag.iin, it w'ould be 
unwise to consider either the composition or the functions 
of the University Authorities without dehuuig the most 
appropriate form which the Unhcisity should assume, as 
difierent foinis of governance are lequired for ditforent 
types of univeisity. It is even moie uigeut to detine the 
proper purpose ot the hnneisity. Is if to bo a huge ad- 
ministrative machine, whicli shall piovide iur the t'ducatiou 
of thousands of boys and gula horn the age of aliout iiltuen 
upwaids; or should it become piimarily a coi]>oration of 
learning, devoted to the advancement ol knowledge and to 
the trainii^ of those who leveal aptitude lor higher studies ‘7 
We are thus impelled to examine the iuuuda lions of the 
University ; for unless these aae truly laid, no aitoiations 
in the superstructure, however weil-devised, will much 
avail. 



CHAPTER IL 


The Creation and Development of the University System 

in India. 

(i) The Injluence of the University: Prospect and 


1. Sir Malcolm Hailey in a Convocation address which 
he ddivered in 1926^ as Chancellor, imagined himself in the 
role of an historian of :^ty years on, and therein expressed 
the belief that the Province would be marked by the follow- 
ing characteristics 

“ A society far more bomogeneoas, reinforoed by many new 
elements ; separatist or sectional claims yielding to the 
larger interest in problems affectmg the people as a whole ; 
every-day life quickened and ennched by the grafting 
on to it of new outside interests, occupations, and 
diversions, intelleotaal or physical ; and, as a result, a 
higher form of common social life, and a new conception 
of the duties which demand public spirit and per- 
sonal self-sacrifice.” 

He then proceeded to ask the arresting question whether 
the University is taking that part which is at once its due 
and its duty in the attainment of those ideals, and he suggested 
certain teste by which his question should be answered :f 

” Does it (the University) leave on its graduates an impress, clear- 
ly attributable to its own infiaence, which distmgoishes 
them from other educated men ? Does it occupy in 
the public mind anythmg of the position of a court, 
independent alike of State i^uence and political preju- 
dices, whose judgment on moral or inteUeotual issues 
is respected because of that independence ? Can it claim 
that it has originated or has stood in the forefront of 
any movement for the elevation of sodety or the 
amelioration of social conditions ? Has it (to apply a 
practical test) so far won its place as an asset in national 
life as to have become an acknowledged object of private 
bounty for its support or the expansion of its work 

2. Before applyt^ these teste, he was careful to guard 
liimself against the criticism of applying teste derived 

* Sir Uatoolm Hailey*8 Oonvooaiion Addre«a ICSS, page & 
f page 12. 
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from a comparison with Western institutions, not during 
the period of their growth, but in their later and more 
complete development. It is no proper test of an Lidiah 
university, largely a creation of the modern Indian ad- 
ministration, to eomp^^ it with the great western uni- 
versities of to-day, dowered by traditions and established 
in a position built up by centuries of autonomous life.*" 
He therefore tried to take into account such limitations 
as have been imposed on the University both by 
the nature of its origin and by its present circumstancf^.’" 
But the following passages* in his address must provoke 
serious reflection : 


History will, I know, pay its tribute to the attainments 
and the character of many of the men it (the University) 
has produced ; it will not be unmindful of the influence 
exercised on individuals by the many devoted heads of 
colleges and professors who have given their lives to its 
service. But you will, I hope, acquit me of any un- 
friendliness, if I suggest that history will express some 
disappointment that it has not counted and does not 
to-day count for more in the life of the Punjab at large. 
I am doubtful if the University, much as it may aid the 
youth of the Province in the acquisition of knowledge,, 
leaves on the great mass of its graduates ahy charac- 
teristic which can be attributed purely to its own in- 
fluences. Fine as are many of the men w^ho have 
received their education here, I find somehow but few 
examples of the distinctive university type, the man 
. wl^ know of the 

, ; Kbw Te^ameht; h^ ‘ a citizen of no mean 

city.’ It is difficult to define the type ; we see it best in 
the men who seem instinctively to reject the standards 
of the forum or the market place, and instinctively to 
look beyondiihe meaner ideals and material: aiii^ 

■■■'- -'common men. 


I db not see that the University has yet captured the m 
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I regret that there seems to be no close touch between the Uni- 
versity and the large landowning families of the Proviflce \ 
— a class to which in Europe university life has always 
made a special appeal. 

« Whatever may be the indirect influence of university life nn 
the individual, I do not find the direct and collective 
influence of the University combating the sectional 
partisanship which is clogging our progress. I see some 
attempts. to bring socially inferior castes into the 
general sch^e of society^ a movement of vast ipaport- 
ahce ; but I do not see any part of the stimulus coming 
from the University itself, 

** We all agree that the distinctive rn^k of pur perioifa 
enthusiasm for education ; X^^d^ 
could claim that ^ i^ is : ihstill^ the minds of our 
teachers that almost apostolic enthusiasm for their voca 
tion which would make them true guides and ministers,^ 
of the movement. 


Lastly, coming to its purely educational aspect, ICddubiir^ 
common opimon, to say >otM^ of expert academ»\^^ 
opinion, Curricula it controls and tjae 1; ' 

■tests it appUes a those best fitted to : 

broaden the mind or to cultivate intelligence. There ii 

great in^^ease in the hiunb^ . . . ■ ; 
of our graduates ha^ been fonowed by a lalling^^^^ stands'! 
ards ; the Matriculation cannot be 
; ; , . abiUty pi even of Jbmwledge i the 
'^■’■■be^^obtain■ed^■bn^■tOTms■'■w3bSoh^^ 
the examinee— ^dd not secure for it the estimdtio&^^^ 
it should possess in public opinion. I am not of coui^^se^^^ ■ 
making a wholesale condemnation. I am aware of the 


great difficulties which his student has to overcome, and^;^ 
a man who has obtamed his degree cm claim that he 
shown industry, persistence and self-control; I would : 
prefer him to the man who has never made 
or has failed m; the attempt. . But most of; u^ 

; : . deploring .that we 6am place aVmore impMfr 

questioned faith in the degree as a test of. cagaCityi?, ^ ' 

Hfe .and. '(^are^t^ 
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to seeing whether this disappointing picture is due in the 
Tuftin to certain limitations and disadvantages from which 
this University has suffered and is still suffering, and 
whether those limitations can be removed, or at least re- 
duced. 

{it) Lord Macaulay's Minute of 1886 ; Itdiffion and 
Layigmge. 

4. It would be irrelevant to discuss in detail the con- 
troversy which raged in Bengal duimg the onily pari of the 
last century between the onental and western <u.>hool<t of 
thought, but we recall the fact that the Mmule of Lord 
Macaulay m 1836 was the decisive factoi m the 
victory of the western school, and tliat that victory 
had far-reaching influence on the development of Indian 
education. Two important principles were then enunciated ; 
first, that Government should mamtam complete neutrahW 
in religion ; second, that thencefoiwaid the timd-. avail- 
able for education should be devoted mainly to the support 
of schools and colleges in which western learning should 
be taught through the medium of English. V 

6. Warren Hastings had consistently maintained that 
** if the British power was to be lasting it must become an 
Indian power, and that its greatest gifts would be the gifts 
of order and justice, under which the ancient indigenous 
culture might levive and flouiish.” Though in 18-15 the 
Biitish Government determmed to make a momentous 
change from that policy by deciding thenceforward actively 
to encourage the introduction of western learning in schools 
and ^ colleges, they continued to preserve an attitud<‘ of 
religious neutrality so far as the mstitutions maiutained 
by Government were concerned. 

^ 6. At the same time there appeared an ea^ means by 
which many of fhe students would be enabled to pursue 
their secular studies in a truly religious environment ; and 
the times were propitious for the develo|mient of such an ex- 
periment. As soon as the ban on private enterprise had 
been removed in 1815, colleges of wratem learning sprew 
^ace. The first institution of the type was the Hindn 
OoU^^e in Calcutta, which was started by iito joint efforts 
of David Hare and Bam Mohan Boy. But the Christian 
misrionariee were not tardy* In 1818 Oarsy^ 
and Ward establiribed in the Danfeh Settlement at Berampoie 
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the first missionary college in India and in 1827 they ob- 
tained from the Kin g of Denmark a charter granting the 
power to confer degrees, — a right which is still exercised in 
respect of degrees in theology. In 1820 Bishop’s College 
was fonnded by the Anglican Church at Sibpur, near Calcutta. 
In 1880 Alexander Dofi founded a college in Calcutta, which 
developed later mto the present Scottish Church College ; 
other colleges were shortly afterwards opened under 
similar auspices m Madras and Bombay. 

7. The British Government, thou^ reluctant to inter- 
fere in the religious beliefs of the people, were anxious to 
encourage these mission colleges, to bring them within the 
general ^tem of education, and to protect the youth of the 
country against the undoubted evUs of a purely secular 
education. The missionary colleges, on their part, were 
keenly anxious to take their full share in the spread 
of the New Learning. Indeed, it was largely throu^ their 
influence and efforts that the New Learning itself had been 
introduced into India. It was therefore an easy step to the 
arrangement which was then made that, while the colleges 
should be free to carry on their reli^ous activities, they ^o^d 
receive encouragement in their secular work. PracticaJly 
all the available money was devoted to the development 
of Government schools and colleges until the grant-in-aid 
S 3 rstem was introduced as a result of the despatch of 1854 ; 
but this was of little moment, as the missionaries received 
strong financial support from their friends overseas. 

8. For a time this compromise was attended by ad- 
mirable results. Colleges were few and small; there was 
abundant scope for intimate contact between teachers and 
students ; and there was a keen desire on the part of Euro- 
peans and Indians alike to co-operate in schemes of social 
and moral improvement. But grave difficulties soon appeared, 
and it quicMy became clear to observant minds that 
introduction of western learning, without any official sanction 
or recognition of religion, was bound to lead to untoward 
results. 

The present problem in this respect has been portr^^ in 
the report of the recent Commission on Christiaa 
Education in India, who observed that witib. ioflox of 
new ideas there are now in India two contradictory move- 
ments : one towards a self-conscious return to extreme 
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orthodoxy, -whioh itself is allied with a spirit, of militant 
coinmanalism ; the other not only away from orthodoxy, 
hut away from religion altogether. In the consequent 
confusion the student comrannity is fast losing its beaiinp. 

It is a general belief that the forces of secularism are u6w 
fast gaining groimd among the student community. 

9. it must also be recognised that many of the pre- 
sent-day denominational colleges are infected by a spirit of : 
aggressive communalisffl, and this fact has proved an ad- 
ditional obstacle to the maintenance by the Tniversif y of a 
positive religious influence. As Sir ilalcolm Hailey observed 
in his Convocation Address, the true function of religion 
is to be a guide in the conduct of life and of (hbught. When- 
everit steps beyond this sphere and seeks to bind its follower 
into contniumties so circumscribed as to ci'eate social division 
and antagonism, it becomes an explosive rather than a cement 
of society. '■ 


10. The second great decision made in 1835 was, as . 
already noted, that the administrative and financial support : 
of Government should thenceforward be given to schools and ■ ■ 
colleges of western learning, whose teaching should be given 
through the medium of English. But the originators of that 

5 )oIicy did not intend that with the introduction of western v V 
earning the study of the classical oriental languages should 
be neglected. They merely decided that in institutions ; 
supported by the State English and not Sanskrit or Arabic ; 
should be the medium of instruction. Moreover, both 
parties in ith^e p^ that, though the 

ylriitacul^ were not yet sufiicientlj’' developed for ^ use : < 

yas thb^m^^ they should be improvedln ; ; 

Hid hope t^^^ eventually they might be used as the media ; ■ 
the diffusion of western knowledge, - The Govemmeht 
' bo^dynbt have . been expected to forecast the subsequ^ti -^v^ 
:bf veii^aculdr edueatipn/widch has.been so totres^g; i 
r%I(^tPre of Ih|hai¥ eduoaiipnardevBlqpmeut j npyi^lWd 

a . - 'A A'a'. m 'A .''!L 1:; ^^'jLLa 
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It is a grievous impedimexit to students that they BjliiU 
receive instruction in "western learning through the mediinh: 

•of a foreign language. The time spent in obtaining ; 
a mastery of English as the Vehicle of instruction is very ;■ 
^grea,t, probably ainounting to almost onerthird of the totals 
- period, of education ; and it is doubtful whether the object 
. -of air this labour is even then properly achieved by many 
students. The factj for example, that a student who i? , 
'reading for the B.Scc Examination in Agriculture is expeoted 
to midei^o at liieend of hisnourse an exarqination in English, 

- ■ iin "W’hich he is prone to^^ fail, appears to indicate that he has 
''not even then obtained a real rnastery of English, through , , 
the medium of •whieh ihe, has beehob]^ to study his 
fessional subjects: With An ihdiffefent grasp Of -Eriglish, : 
and a scanty knowledge of bis mother tongue, the average 
'Indian student finds it extremely difficult to make much 
headway amid the intricacies of western learning, : (^ v ; 
Sequehtly he has placed himself under the tutelage of text;, v --;: 
books, espedally on the ride of the Huffianities, aud^ 
therefore properly deyriOp^ed lMS mdepehde^^ and 'v - 

• ;his eritiCal and ccmstructive faculti^. > 0n 'the other hiandi .1. :5 ■ 

■ ha"ve imdoubtedly achieved remarkable 'suocesV -^ r>;; 

in the acquisition pf Englirii.' v } ■ 

; The di"^orce .of the:. ..official, educatiohajl .s^Strihi ^ ^ 


(results beyond as well as the oolleg^Sv}^^^^^^ 

present system of education is largely out of touch with. 
the lives, needs and thoughts of the mass of the people^ and ; 
the ;U'ves of pupils and students in scffiools and collies .vm 
. xhave become, dissodated from .thdr homes lives, to th©; ^ 
:grave. disadvantage of both. The founders of 

expeoted that "within a few years, the ideaW'pfAi.l^ 
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Because of the absence of the restraint which should be 
imposed by religious influence, and of the use of a 
foreign medium, it is all the more neco«saiy to adapt 
the scheme of education to the needs of the people and 
the conditions in which they live. A firm foundation of 
general education should he established in the schools ; 
the teaching of Indian modem languages should be improv- 
ed ; colleges in which a love of learning is allied to true 
religion should be encouraged ; classes should be small 
so that contact between teachers and pupils should be 
made more intimate ; young men and women should be im- 
bued not only with sound learning, but also with a spirit 
of leadership and an incentive to service. 


(iii) Edtic<dim and Gwemmmt Service (ISdd), 

18 . Other important decisions were, made in the 
‘ thirties ’ of the last century, which have had an important 
bearing on the development of university education in India. 
In the same year that Lord Macaulay wrote his Minute, the- 

i freedom of the press was officially recognised. Two years 
later English superseded Persian as the lai^age of* tho 
courts. 


The latter change had a twofold effect. In the first 
iplace, Muslims suffered from a great and obvious dis- 
^advantage, which was accentuated by their reluctance ta 
allow their children to substitute a study of English for 
that of Persian and Arabic in schools and colleges. That 
reluctance stifl persists to a remarkable degree in many parts 
. nfilh explains the backwardness of the com* 

■munity in education; but fortunately it is by no 

mesM so evident in the Punjab, whae in recent yoais 
Musl^ have entered the ordinary schools and colleges la 
'/.'eye^fi^creasing numbers..' 

^ effect of ISiA ; 

I Lord. .Hardh^e felt himself justified :in 
I in malohg Goyer^iKnt 

.:-»educatfen’andhad 'anQtuued-.’Ah::ad6<|ukbef';^CK$!|^^ 
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by the yery dose asaodation of uniyersaty weak aad 
.eYatijiiiatipns with the materiaJ pioapects of Gtoveniiheht";': : ^ 
seryioe. Iiideed, it is a too opnunpaly accepted behef thai^ 
the primary object of university studies, is admission 

that of ibe hi^ school w 

tp pass the Matriedation -Examinatioh with a viesi^ ibo^ ^ 
ehtding a college with the same objective. 

16. The ; anthpjB of this : practice did . not Widi tp . ; ^ 
pervert the addils Ind^d, th^; ; { 

the pifiaciripe merely as a tOmidraiy expe^ and 
hoped that other more Snitabie inethpds pf lecrmtingv , ^ 
the Govemmeiit seridee . wbuld^; Vlt i 

surprising that this pi^rice hat*' b ■ ^ 

iii. spite of obvious warning and disoonceiting results. 


(iv) The AffHaHmg Urmefsities (1867). 

16, The earliest of the affiliating universities in Ihdifi^.- 
were those of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay,: fpnnded iii^ / V 
‘ >1867 on libs model of the Univeijsity of ItOndon, winch, then' 

; admitted to its exammariahs only those ” pandidates ■ ‘ 

had : received training in its affiliated iostitutipns.V , In 'the A' K 
,: fOU6wing . year the abaridpned the -]:,; 

sffihatn^ system: ' and adinittea^.s .to. its. ekammationav;;:: 

^thout reference to the places in wHeh they had been- ' 
trained. ' 

The men who laid the foundations and framed, r;thb\^ 
constitutions of these pioneer universities judged, not un- 
naturally, that the model of the University of London best 
suited the needs and conditions of India. In many respects ■ 

■ j^y were ri^ti^^ creating the new unfe;^>.^ 

versities was nej^gible, and consisted merely ; in proyidm^r 
the bare necessities of an administiative or^iiisatiom. 

.was ah impotiiant ednsidemtibn, pdien we recall ^ the 


;,;imp8iria^dij(i>ti|s::;iiih«^-f::.:cd''r;cahdidai^^ 

.. ivioe','- :They V-iadBo^^i'greatijfe^-itti^^ 

:;,'miring ! ; little . ' coQe^s, 

■- ‘were '^peciapy .Welcbmjed' %;'tiie]3fis80^''5^^^^ 
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of affiliating these colleges to the universitie 
beneficial, because it obviated an excessive measin 
eentration in those days when communications we 
and travelling was tedious, expensive and difficult, 
teaching was not confined to the Umversity cities 
were develop^^ places, with the ad van 

their work could easily be standardised and regvilab 
affiliating universities. It would have been a serioi 
the India of those days, had university training beer 
to the three Presidency fcowiis. 

17. It should also be remembered that the s 
university training was subsequently interpreted i 
rigid and narrow spiiit than the originators intend 
Calcutta Univemity Commission* observed in t 
nerion: 

The authors of the despatch of 1854 assuredly did 
that their system should be so narrowly coi 
it came to be in practice; They did not ix 
uiaiversity examinations, as such, should be 
as the sole tests qualifying for public posts ; 
recommended the institution of special ch 
examinations. And while they manifestly ct 
ed that the ordinary subjects of study siiouk 
with by the colleges, they did not intend tha 
versities should be deprived of all teaching i 
on the contrary, they recommended the esta 
of a number of university chairs ‘ in hti 
learning for the acquisition of which» at any 
advanced de^ee, facilities do not now ex is 

It may be judged from this and other pas 
' ;th6ir lepo^ the Calcutta University Comniiss 
V very pritical of the affiliating system, especially a 
■ : hitep)reted and developed in India, j In* su; 

" ,4hw opinicm,t they states ; , 

:** The teaditicnal id^of a university^ vhieh 
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in their first form, were no true universities. They were 
not corporations of scholars^ but corporations of adnaii^Sr 
trators; they had nothing to do directly with the train* 
ing of men, but only with the examining of candidates; 
they were not concerned with learning, except in so far as 
learning can be tested by examinations. The colleges were 
the only ‘ places of learning, * and the system tended to 
weaken the responsibilities of the stronger colleges and, 
tmder the conditions prevailing in India, to reduce 
them to ooaohing institutions. The University, being 
merely a group of adnnrdstrative boards, had no direct ; - 
"contact with the real work of teaching ; it coidlJ 
tribute nothing to strengthen the mtellectual reso 
of the colics, and ; liUlfi to : St tmmlate: :^ 
and independent thought among Wachers or studeh^^ 

With its uniform curricula and its exaggerated emphasis 
upon examioations, the system reduced the colleges too 
much to the same pattern. It encouraged them, for ; 
the sake of economy, to limit their teaching to the ordih-- ; ) - 
ary conventional subjects, and to disregard those more; 
praoticar issues to which the despatch of 1854 had : i; ^ 
attached so. much it often prevented ^the y 

teacher within his subject from teaching the things,;- . 
he cared most about and understood best ; it led the;' 
student to value the discipline of his training apt for itS; , . 
own sake, but maiidy as a means for pbtaimng market- 

t able ^ualifica^^^^ long ruh, such a sy^stem must i . 

have a sterilising influence.” . . . 


19. There is a great deal of truth in these 
hat the Calcutta University Commission were over-conscious 
of the shortcomings of the affiliating system. As we have 
already shown, at the time when the universities were 
established many important considerations supported the 
choice of this type ; and a less flexible system of uniyexsity 
organisation, though perhaps more c^cceptahle y in theory, 
ini easily have defeated itself in practice. ; It is 
doubtful whether the Coininissipn sufficiently eonsjdei®d;l 
,:the^.■wid6, distances, the ,p.ovei:ty;,...'-the^ 
differences. ol India. .andii.aboye^.:aU, tl^vne^essity^i^ 
hig, even indirectly, for :a>eligibus,enyil3ckU3a0ntcih^,^^^^^ 

: ; '. some . of ' ihe . collets. , . Moieoyer, ^ 
r. Jihedium.-6t 'm^traction' rerideriaA^^ 

;.^d; 

■ sv smaller «ol&s^te 
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In any case, the immediate results \\ere fe 
factory. Hi^er education received a st 
which was ■widespread throughout India, 
have home eloquent testimony to the adi 
which were achieved in the early days. “ 5 
^ seen to be believed,” wrote Sir Hfflaty 
I do not know which is the more astounding, th 
the multitude of the students, who, if not no 
counted, not by the hundred but by the the 
keenness and eagerness they displayed. For 
not think anything oi the kind has been seen b; 
Universitiy since the Middle Ages.” Loid 
strongly that the universitie'i made a deop im] 
mind of India. ‘ 1 have often thoualit,’ b 
I have been concerned -with the Goveniraen 
the first establishment of universities w'as a 
mentous event and one almost deeper than th' 
Crown.” 


20. The strength ot the afiiliating s\ 
very weakness ; so long as the colleges re 
small and so long as they ■were not cramped i 
and development, the sj stem -was by no mea 
India. This happy state of affairs might hai 
many more years, had not the system beoon 
and indeed broken by tbe "weight of largely inc 
of students (many oi them unsuitable for un 
tion) and also by a rapid increase in the nun 
many of which received very little financial w 
almost entirely dependent on the fees of stude 
on ex^ous Government aid. 

This unfortunate tendency was hastens 
mendations ot the Commission ot 1882 whi 
of hif^ school^ education, advocated a sp 
of its responsibilities by Government to pi 
in order to release funds for the developu 
education. The main object of this inno 
tainly laudable ; but in enect it weakened i 
tions of the affiliatu^ universities by encom 
in Bengal, a t^pe of sdiool which was so 
resources that it could do no more tibnn cot 
matxicula^n. Gorges also grew up wh(» 
tainted with a desire for oommn»nal gsdn. 
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place before students no hi^er ideals than the attainment of 
marketable degrees. 

21. Thus the basic problems, even at the end of last 
century, V'ere to devise means for coping satisfactorily with 
the rapidly increasing numbers of university students and 
to lay sure the foundations of school education, rather than 
to construct a new university machinery, important thou^ 
the latter task may have been. In any case an attempt 
to remodel the university machinery, by itself, would have 
been futile. During the present century the numbers 
of students have increased even more rapidly. A general 
belief prevails that the standards of many of the univer- 
sity examinations have deteriorated with the rapid and 
vast increase of the number of students. It is cUfficcdt to 
test general impressions of this kind ; but in these unfavour- 
able circumstances at least the standard of teachmg has 
deteriorated. 

(o) The Comimssion of 1902 and &e Act of 1904. 

22. At the beguming of the centniy the affilmtiug uni. 
versiti^ in India required r^onn, and a period of reconstruc- 
tion ensued. The Commission of 1902, which was appointed 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Ourzon, were unfortunately 
precluded by their Terms of Beference itom considering the 
condition of the schools ; and in the sphere of the univend- 
ties they focussed attention on the improvement of the ad- 
ministrative machinery. Indeed, the main effect of the TJni- 
verdties Act of 1904— though it proved beneficial in certain 
d^qtions — was to overtax willx additional burdens the al< 
ready overladen machinery. 

28. The machinery certainly needed attention. The 
Senates of the Indian Universities had become unwieldy. 
It was not unusual to appoint Beliows on honorific grounds 
and not because of their capacity, experience, or interest in 
the work of a universify. The numbers on each of ihe Senates 
were therefore considerably reduced by the Act of 1904 ; 
that of the Punjab University to a mftTiTnnm of 85 and a 
rnmiTTinm of 42 Fellows. But no attempt was made to alter, or 
even to consider, the distribution of the functions and powers 
of the Senate, and to adopt a policy of devolution. The 
Senate still remained the Body Ooiporate and the supreme 
governing of the Universi^ ; yet in most other uni- 
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versities several of the organised bodies of the Umversit 3 r 
togethOT form the Body Corporate. 


24. The teachers in the colleges were very scantily 
represented on the Senate. If (as was often the case) a 
senior and experienced college teacher were not a member 
of the Senate, he was not in the legal sense a member of 
the University at all. Again, membership of a Faculty 
depended entirely on membership of the Senate, and therefore 
very many teachers did not find place or even representation 
on AOse bodies which discussed matters in which they were 
particularly interested and experienced. 

By the terms of the Act of 1904, certain improvements 
were introduced. The Faculties were empowered to co-opt a 
cert^ number of their graduates and other persons posses- 
sing general' knowledge of the subjects of study represented 
by the Faculty ; but the Faculties did not thereby become 
associations of teachers and scholars for the purpose of Hoalmg 
with the academic afifairs of the University. 

It was also provided that at least two-fifths of the Senate 
■^ould be “ persons following Idxe profession of education ’’ ; 
aAd tlmt “ a number not falling short by naore than one of a 
majority of the elected members of the SjThdicate he 
Heads of, or Professors in, colleges afifiliated to the University.” 
But no provision was made for the direct representation of the 
teachers as such on any of the authorities of the University : 
therefore their membership of such bodies conthoued' 
fp dep^d .upon for^toiw ; p^_ 

^wOiirpa^e for'^e ;ov^ ctf ^e professors of the 

Urfnr^mty, whose appbihtmeht was provided for in the Act. 


object of the Commission was to strengthen 
' the control of ^the universities over their afifihated colieges- 
Swch acpton M not been urgently required ih-the early da^ 

ttien few m number andras a rule 
/ ftaeuuately staffed and equipped to cope with the comnara- 
i .^’^phers of students- who attended them. Bui the ' 

and the (ueatioW 
.inadequately financed^ sferifad 
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periodioaUy by Committees appointed by the Universityi 
and detailed rules and regulations "were prescribed in order 
to assure adequate instruction; but it is difficult to effect- 
improvement by external regulations. 

26. Perhaps the main object of the changes effected ffi. 

1904 was to increase the control of <3:ovemni«tit over the 
universities. The measm^ss which were then taken undoub- 
tedly appear formidable, at least on paper. The Governor 
of the province was to continue to be Cbanoellor, and in him. 

. was vested the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor. He was " 
also empowered by the Act to nominate an overwhelming; ; . 
majority of the Senate, whfle his approval was ragnirAd 
election of the remauiiiijg members. Moreover, ah he^^^^ 
lations and all amendments to 6ld regulations became subject 
to the approval of Government. Affiliation or dign,ffib’«. t,inn 
of a college was to be an act of Government, after previous 
consultation with the authorities of the University through 
the Director of Public Instruction, who becanid a member; g£ “ 
;.':theSyndicate...'-'-::';'.' 

^ Object of these prO^sioha ■ 

hds . been achieved in practice. The right -.bf hOminatioh " 
dobs not necessarily result in a subservient ' Government . 
majority in the : Senate, : even if v sttch : a" majority^ ' 

; deeired'i; and, ths. 'Ghanc^lor has Uttle discretionary po^^ 

' in maluhg these homihationbi: as the new; nominees ;,u^ 

“ choose themselves ” by pOsSesSihg quaHhcatiOns aad.-dk'vV V 
perienee which can scarcely be overlooked. Goverimient haa 
seldom refused to sanction either new regulations or change 
in the existing regulations ; but Government was not given, 
the authority to amond the regulations which are submitted . ■ 
for its approval, and has therefore been placed, in the.,; 
awkward dilemma Of haying either to s^cept or to reject a:' ^ 
r^ulation whioh it disapproved in part. As a result of ' . 

- these change^^ Govermnent lost influence,: ■ nut did 
-aUthmity car povrer,--- - ' ■ • ' 
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•was taken to ensure that such tea^ng should interlock 
harmoniously and co-operatively with that given by the 
coU^es ; or that a university should possess adequate powers 
of control over the teaching given in the colleges. The 
collies, even where located in close proxiinity, continued to 
work in isolation, and were expected with their own resouicM 
to provide a complete training for all their students in 
all the subjects in which they were affiliated. The miiver- 
fflties could use their newly-won powers only to a liniited 
extent to supplement the resources of the colleges, especially 
in those directions in which weakness was obvious, and thus 
exercise a salutary influence over the whole of the teacliing. 
In fact, very little effort was made even to oiganise the teach- 
ing within the colleges, especially those locattd in the uni- 
versity centre itself, so that they should combine their 
resources for their mutual benefit. 

In consequence theie seemed little scope for the uni- 
versities to justify their existence as teacMng bodies. The 
only resort for the university seemed to bo to reserve lor itself 
a sphere of activity in which it would supplant rather than 
supplement the efforts of the colleges. In Lahore the Punjab 
University has selected the honours courses and post-graduate 
teaching m certain subjects as part of that sphere of activity ; 
in certain other universities, notably Calcutta, only post- 
graduate studies have been chosen. As a result ‘oj the 
changes made under the Act of 1904, only a paitial and 
indirect advance has been made towards the crealion of 
teaching universities in the true sense of Ihe word. 

28. The Calcutta University Commission were justified 
in their criticism of the Act of 1904 :* 

“ The report of the Commisfflon, therefore, and the Act of 1904 
which was baaed upon it, aimed not at any fnTid«tT«»u te1 
reconstruction of the Indi an umversity system, but at 
a rehabihtatbn and strengthening of the 
system, ^d just as the Commission of 1882 -was 
^eluded from considering university problems, so the 
Co3QQmiBsi<m of 1902 was exclnded from directly con- 
sitoa^ school problems ; with the result that, equally 
TOth its predeoes^, it -was unable to deal with the pro 
biem as a whole. ' 


*V<ilttitto t. Chsptor Iti; SO. 
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Yet It it< in accordance with the Uuiver&itie& Act, as 
amended in 1904, that the Punjab TJinvei'aity is expected to 
meet the actual needs of the Province. 

(vi) The Calcutta U/iiversity Commission (1917- — 19). 

29. Within a few years of the pasbing of the Act 
of 1904 it was found necessary to leconsider the pro- 
blem. In the interval an important Commission, in a 
report of great interest, had advised the reconstruc- 
tion of the university of London ; and the University 
colleges at Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds, whi(m 
had been associated in a federal university, were reconstituted 
as separate unitary universities, organised for direct teaching. 
In this country also a conviction was developing that, as Lord 
Hardinge said, “ an examining univeabity would not batisfy 
any longer the needs of an advancing India.” 

The Calcutta Univeisity Commission was appomted in 
1917. The Government of India had no intention of cramp- 
ing its scope, as had been the case in 1882 and 1902. II 
was not precluded fiom examining the school training which 
IS the foundation of umverMty tiaim’ng, for it was requested 
to consider “ the qualifications to be demanded of btudents 
on their admission to the University.” 

80. The Commission suffered from one disadvantage. 
During its enquiiy the late Mr. Edwin Montagu made the 
momentous declaration in the House of Commons in regard 
to the pohtical de'v elopment of India ; and one of the results 
of the pohtical ohangeb w hioh were introduced in 1921 was that 
Education became a “ transterred ” subject and thus ceased 
to be controlled and directed by the Government of India. 
We do not wish in any way to criticise these pohtical changes, 
but from our immediate point of view it was an unfortunate 
coincidence that the directing and co-ordinating agency of 
the Government of India was removed just at the time when 
it seemed to be most needed, and when fundamental changes 
had been proposed by an authoritative and experienced Com- 
mission. Since 1921 each province has tended to go its 
own way without much regard of what is happening else- 
where in India, with the resirit that educational problems, 
including the policy and organisation of the universities, have 
lacked oo-ordination ; though the Conferences of Indian 
Universities in 1924 and 1929 and the Inter-Universil^ 

D 
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Board have attempted some eo-oidmation. It can no longer 
be urged, however, that theie is Iiteless unifoimity, or any 
lack ofexpeiiment or initiative in educational development. 

81. Fiom the veiy outset of then enquiiy the Ooinims* 
sion were impressed by the mgent iieces^^ilv ot leduiing the 
immense size of the Univeisity of Calcutta,* which — 

18 in respect of the numbet of its ^iudent-^, the laip^isl: uni- 
versity in the woild But it is a commonplace that a 
university , ]u8t because it is concerned m itb so indn idual 
a business as the training of the mind, can easih become 
too large. When the students of Beilm appioached 
five figures, it was felt that their uumbeis were becoming 
too great to be eltecti^ely dealt wilh \n a single oiga- 
msation even though they woie all gatluiid in asnitrle 
city. The Univeisity of Calcutta has to deal w ith 20,000 
students scattered over an immense pioviuce wheiem 
comunications are very diflicult ; it ib responsible also 
^ foi the educational control of moie than eighl hundred 
_ ■ schools, — ^a function such as no um\oi&ity outside of 

India IS called upon to peifoim ; and undei thebe con- 
ditions it IS unieasonable to e\peci that its go\ eining 
bodies should be able to deal with their immoube and 
complex task m a wholly satisfactory wav.*’ 

82. The Commission made a careful examination of the 
schools, which they found veiy unsatisfactoiy, for example, 
m accommodation and equipment, in teaching capacity, in 
provision for phy^^sical tiaining and recreation. The Com- 
mission also found that the schools weie too naiiowJy con- 
cerned with the preparation of boys for matneulation, the 

f oal to which all their teaching was designed to load, 
loreover, the standards of that examination were doteiiorat- 
ing, with the result that the colleges weie overciowded by 
students who were ill-fitted for univeisity education* 
Even more serious was the lack of influence exercised by 
the schools upon the character of the pupils* 

** Pressed further home,” wrote the Commission 1 ”tho charge 
amounts to even more than this t it implies that the 
schools have no spiritual life which touches a boy's inner 
nature, no corporate umty which appeals to and can 
sustain his affectionate loyalty, no moral or intellectual 
flame which may kmdle his emotions.” 


♦ Volume!, ChajrterTT pa^Sl. 
t VohuD 0 1 Chapter VUJ, page SS7 
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Our expenence been in no yraj so depressing as 
that of the Calcutta University Comxoission fifteen years 
ago. 

83. The Commission proposed that the foundations of 
the University should be stren^hened by a radical improve- 
ment and reconstruction of ihe school system, and were of 
opinion that this object could best be achieved by making a 
clear hne of demarcation between University and school work 
at the Intermediate stage. For this purpose the CommissJon 
recommended that the Intermediate classes should be removed 
from the jurisdiction of the University, and that a new type 
of institution, to be called an Intermediate College, should 
be constituted, which should consist, either of the two inter- 
mediate classes, or of these and also the two upper classes 
of the high schools. A Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education was to be constituted and to be responsible 
for the supervision of these new instiuttions. The umversit^ 
degree course was to be extended from two to three years. 

34. Many, before the Commission, had been alarmed by 
the ever-increasing size of the a£51iatmg universities, and had 
become (tissatisfied with the narrowness of ^eir scope. At 
first, however, the main desire had been to relieve the existing 
umversities rather than to formulate a new type of umversity 
which would be better suited to the requirements of India. 
With this object the creation of new afiSliating universities 
(with certain improvements) in Bihar, Burma and the Central 
jProvmces was under consideration at the time when the 
Commission was appointed. 

85. At Dacca, however, there was a unique opportunity 
for breaking new ground. Dacca College (a Government in- 
stitution), with its fine new buildings and up-to-date equip- 
ment, was situated in delightful surroundings in Bamna on the 
outskirts of the city ; and Jagannath College stood some 
little distance away, closer to the city. As only two colleges 
had to be taken into account, college interests and traditions 
did not present such formidable obstacles to the formation 
of a unitary univertity as they did later at Allahabad and 
Lucknow and as they now do at Lahore. Moreover, Dacca 
possessed great material advantages. As a result of the 
territorial rearrangement of Bengal in 1912 the Ptevince of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam had ceased to exist ; consequently 
Government properly, including a Government House, ,a 
Secretariat, a Fre^, etc., were all made available for the 
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proposed university. It was doubly toiluuaie Ui.u tlu*se 
buildings were close to Dacca College and that »ui <'l>uudjnt 
gupply of land was also available. 

86. A Oonunitlee, under (be duiinuauNliiit ul ^h. 
Nathan, had been appointed to consider the cn »(ion of a 
university at Dacca and had submitted Iheii lepoil slioHly 
before the Calcutta Commission wa& aiip<»inted. 'I'lie snein- 
bers of that Comutittee midoubtedly made l.imlihle eiYorK 

to improve on the existing type <)1 um\0lsU^, \ei the> uere 

content to reproduce in more exjiensne cttndiliims the 
radical defects of the older universh cs. in the tiist }»lHe»', 
no suggestion was made to im}»ro\e (he (|uality ol tht* ‘itudeuts 
entering the new uniteisitj', oi to select tho'»e u ho iNt re really 
capable ol profiting by a univeiMty couise. Jn laet the 
entrance standard of the Calcutta Matriculation to be 
accepted as tho test of admission to the new Ihiiieidiy u£ 
Dacca. In the second place, though umv<*rsity piolesVors 
were to be appointed by the University and though the whole 
pf th^ieaee Aching was to be ^ven by the lhiivei''ity in its 
ownl^oratories, all the inlemiediate teaching u.i>> to he giien 
in the colleges, and the degree tcncliing by moans oi a some- 
what ill-defined scheme ol coUegiato eo-opemtion. Thus 
though the proposed university may have been an improve- 
ment on the old type, it comd not have been cliN>jed as a 
teaching university in the full sense of tho word. 

87. A departure in the direction of a teaching and Ji‘si- 
dential university had already been made in t{tl(» by the 
creation of the Benares Hindu University, wlii<‘h had been 
erect^ upon the old Central Hindu Collegt' at Denaies ; 
but it is doubtful whether the originators oi tha( university, 
or even Government itself, really desired to lircuk away from 
the affliating system and to create a new type of university in 
India. Indeed, the originators of the University w’ere at one 
time keenly anxious to affiliate colleges in other parts of India 
to the new university ; but in the end, after much discussion, 
the territorial jurisdiction of the university with resjiect to 
colleges was limited by the Act to Benares. 

88. The C^cutta^ University Commission, however, 
^vocated Uie institution of unitazy universities because 
they were convinced that they were sound in themsdves, 
and merdy becaz^ they mi^t be a means of giving idief 
w the auea% over-burdened afRliat-ing rndversmes. They 
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therefore made detailed plans for a unitary university at 
Dacca, in which ah the teaching should be controlled and 
conducted by the university. They also urged that special 
treatment and encouragement should be given to certain 
mufdssal colleges in Bengal, with a view to their future 
development into universities of a similar type. 

39. The Commission can scarcely complain of the res- 
ponse which has been made to their proposals in regared to 
the creation of unitary universities. In addition to the Uni- 
versity of Benares, which was instituted shortly before the 
Commission began their enquiry, five new universities were 
created within a few years at Dacca, Eangoon, Lucknow, Ali- 
garh and Delhi, all of them to a greater or lesser exWt of the 
unitary type. Li addition, in the Indian States, somewhat 
similar universities have been started at Mysore and Hydera- 
bad. A small unitary university, the Annamalai University, 
has also been created in more recent years at Chidambaram, 
south of Madras. Moreover, the old affiliating university 
of Allahabad has been transformed into a unitary univeisity, 
and a new affiliating university has been created at Agra, 
which has taken over the affiliating functions formerly exer- 
cised by the Allahabad University. Two new universities 
of the affi lia tin g t 3 rpe have also been created at Patna and at 
Nagpur, thougn in each case certain improvements on the 
old system have been made. Still more recently another 
(the Andhra University) has been created at Bezwada and 
since tiansferred to Waltair. Thus there are now in India 
eight universities (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, 
Patna, Nagpur, A.ndhra and Agra), which are largely of the 
affiliating type ; and ten (Benares, Dacca, Lucknow, Allahar 
bad, Aligarh, Eangoon, Mysore, Hyderabad, Delhi and Anna- 
malai) , which are mainly of the unitary type. In the Punjab, 
almost alone of the provinces of India, no attempts have been 
made either to split up the existing affiliating universiiy, 
or to create others of a different type. 

40. The Calcutta University Commission have been less 
fortunate in obtaining acceptance of their other important 
proposal, that the qualifications of students in universities 
should be improved by fixing the Intermediate as the test of 
admission, and by the creation of a new type of institution to 
be called an Intermediate College, which would provide the 
youth of India with really good schooling and also enable 
uhe universities to coneentacate their resources and enargiea 
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on imparting a proper nniversity training to tliose qualified 
to receive it. 

The preparatory education for no Indian Univer'.ity is 
sound and strong; the great weakness at present is the 
serious absence of that good general educition, without 
which no univeraity can prosper. Indeed, the present 
position is even less satistactory in un-tain rospe<ts th,rn 
before. In most of the universities the olil iLunenlation 
age-hmit (in the Punjab it was fitteen) has bei‘ii abolished, 
with the result that many students ha\e bt‘on admitted 
to the universities who are still too young tor university 
education. 

41. The Commission were lai-od by grave dillicnities 
when they came to consider tlio lutuie dovebpineut ol the 
University of Calcutta, even on the assiunpiiou that reliel 
would be grven by the creation oi new uiritary uniunxitres 
and by the removal of the Intermediate claWs iiom the 
jurisdiction of the university. The Luge irumher ol biudents, 
the wide distances separatuig many oi the Oaleiitla colleges 
from the unrversitr* centre and ijoni each otlu‘r, and the 
great expense involved, prohibited iheiu iiom reinmniemlmg 
what they clearly desired, the creation oi a uuitaiy uuiverbily 
in Calcutta itsell. 

The Commission explained their conception ol the rela- 
tions which should subsist beiwean the uiuversity an I th) 
constituent colleges. They were critical of the scheine of po>.t- 
graduate studies which had recently been formul)it»l under 
the management of the university.* They deprecalel any 
sharp line of division between the Irigher and the lower te leh- 
ing of the university, and pointed out tliat a system of 
advanced teaching should not be built up at the expiMisc of 
undergraduate teaching. They were emphatic that the 
true fonotioiiis of a university of the type proposed should 
include not only the provision of dhrect teachiug, but also 
the proper control and organisation of such resources 
as were available in the constituent colleges. The re- 
constructed university would not compete with its 
colleges but would suppleinent their resources ; H would 
appoint its own teachers ; it would recognise and, in some 
cases, assist in the appointment of college toadbets for the 
purpose of ^ving instruction in its name ; it would orga- 
nise Inshraorion so as to prevent overlaDOins : it wnnld 
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maintain a central library, and so forth. The Commission''' 
summed up their -views in the folio-wing -words : 

“ In diort, under a new and happier system, the University 
ought not to stand merely ia the relation of a task-master 
to its constituent colleges. It ought to assist and 
strengthen them. It can do this in part by giving guid- 
ance and advice, and by encouraging its best men to 
take a deeper interest m college work ; in part by pro- 
viding instruction, such as the colleges could not 
themselves provide, which can be used by their stu- 
dents ; in part by giving recognition and emoluments 
to the best college teachers, and so helping the colleges 
to retain good men on their staffs. ” 

42. The Commission found much that was defectivo 
in the govemanoe of the university. The Senate appeared 
to them to be insufl5.eiently representative of, or responsive 
to, educated public opinion ; the Syndicate was overburden- 
ed with routine work; there was no proper authority respon- 
sible for the management and organisation of the academic 
affairs of the university, as the Faculties and Boards of 
Studies possessed only ad-visory functions and could not be 
regarded as expert bodies. 

In the opinion of the Commission, the governing autho- 
rities of the university were unsatisfaoto^ not merely in 
their composition, but also in their relation to each other. 
The Senate was the supreme governing body of the uni- 
versity, and therefore all other bodies were subordinate to 
it. In consequence, important matters of policy and jfinanoe 
received insufficient consideration. At the same time the 
procedure for disposing of matters of subsidiary importance 
was cumbrous and dilatory. 

48. The Commission proposed the constitution of (^) a 
Court, which should be a large representative body, whose 
assent should be required to fundamental legislative changes, 
but not to details of regulations, and which should exercise a 
general supervision over the finances of the university ; (i^ 
an Executive Council, which should be a small body entrusted 
-with financial and administrative duties ; and (m) an 
Academic Council, which ^ould be the supreme body iu 
academic matters and the final authority for most of the 
academic busine^ of the university. 


*yoinmft IV> Cbapto XXXIV, p^gb tSS . 
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For the regolation of the fuactious to 
between these several bodies the Coinjui'^si<m ] 
in place of the present regulation'., there •>houl 
categories of measures by which Iht' deci'iion^ of 
should be promulgated j u.uuely, Statute'., Oi 
Eegulations. The proceduie hir making these 
of enactments should be ditlen>ut and shoull i. 
the functions recommended ior tlu>se\eral am 
this advice greater flexibility \\i»idd be iuti 
the university maehineiy. 

(Hi) Stages in the (Ipiehiwunt th I mm 

PitViO'i 

4.1. The movement \shieh iio uiiuuat**K 
tablishment of the Unheisit^ ol the I’unjal) hi 
formation in 18(55 of a society ealli*d the Anjin. 
The founder and Prisident ol this <»H*iety \ 
Leitner, vho was at that time Viincipal ot 
College, Lahore, and its membiis weie ail im 
oflScial or literary prominenti in the Provime. 
of the Anjumair-r-Punjab inelmUtl tin u\n.i 
learning,^ the advairtemeiil ol ]topulai kuuuh 
the medium of vetnaiular languages, the jiroi. 
dustryand of social, liieraiy, stkutitu .uid imhl 
by the assoeiatiou oi the leirncd and mlliu'uliiil 
Governnient. The Anjnman-i-Pnnj.ih Mas a 
association, but received Iho timiucial as<(wtanci 
meat under the system of grant in-aid. 

The Anjuman -voiced a definite reaction in 
against the polity of the “ v'csteineis," rvhich Iw 
in Bengal with the adoption ol the :MacanIar M 
years earlier. Whilst they recognised lire bi 
education in English in the subjects and by tl 
approved in Europe, they expressed their con 
the official ^stem of education which had | 
India during &e past thirty year's had neglect* 
iiozral and religious culture of the people, and 
attempted to iinpose the European system -wit 
»tly adapting it to the sentmrents and requi 
tto Indian peoples. Consequently, it wasurgec 
educational instrtuirons had fallen sadly into d 

45. Six Donald McLeod, then Lreutenant*' 
ihe Fm^ab, therefore tuned tihat greatrt on* 
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should be given to ‘‘ the creation or extension of a 
vemacalar literature. ” The Anjuman was invited to 
make oonstractive proposals to this end, and it responded, 
throng its President, Dr. Leitner, with a scheme ior 
the establishment of an “ Oriental University ” in the Punjab, 
which was laid before the Lieutenant-Governor on ISth 
October, 1865. 

The scheme was not anti-western : it did not assert that 
the English language and European learning and science 
were to be deprecated ; but it urged that the projected uni- 
versity should bear the impress of an oriental people, that 
the classical and vernacular langnages of the country sho^d 
be promoted, and that the mass of the people should receive 
a modem education in their own ian^ages. The scheme 
proposed that the institution should not be a mare body for 
conducting examinations in the European curriculum only, 
but should also teach and examine in the languages of tne 
people. 

Sir Donald McLeod expressed his sympathy with this 
proposal of the Anjuman-i-Punjab, and during the next 
three years agitation for its adoption continued. In March, 
1868, he presided at a public meeting at Lahore which re- 
solved “ that the University take up the teaching of students 
from the point when the Governmeni college of Lahore 
and Delhi) leave it off” and “ that education conveyed as 
far as possible through the vernacular.” 

Two months later, on 27th May, 1868,* the Lieutenant- 
Governor recommended to the Government of India the 
establishment of a university in the Punjab upon the toUow- 
ing grounds, among others : 

” First . — That a strong desire exists on the part of a large 
number of chiefs, nobles and the educated classy of 
Province for the establishment of a system of education 
which shall give greater encouragement to the com- 
munication of knowledge through the medium of ver- 
nacular literature and to the study of the oriental 
classics, than is afforded by the existing system— a 
system traiued to meet the requirements of the University 
of Calcutta. 

* Prooeedings of th« Pnnjati Goveixuu^i No* 2S5, from T, H. f homton^ Seoea* 
tarv to Qomameiitf Ponjab^ to J&, O.Baileyjr Secxetaigr to d 

Bomo 0epattmeiit 
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*' Second.— That in the opinion of officers hoMing high positions 
in the Education Department of this Piovinco the system 
of that University is not adapted to the edvicational re* 
quirements of the Punjah, inasmuch as if does not give 
a sufficientlv piominonf posifion to oriental sfndipq, 
regards English too evclnsistlv as tlie thaiinel through 
which instruction must be com cm d, and pu'siribes a 
mode of examination uhich is calcuhti d in thi ir opinion 
to raise supeificial rafhei than sound scholais. 

“ Pourfh. — That m the opinion ol itiain. iienit the t'alcutta 
Umverisily conbont to luodih itss\-ttiii (he .u«a o\ir 
which its opeiations extmd is too \asf and (he itupula- 
lations too \aiiod to admit ol it*- pnipiih fuliiihng the 
duties devoh ing upon it " 

The Government of India in their rp]>lv, dated lOih Pep- 
iember, 1868/ declined to sanction the creation of n separate 
nniversity in the Punjab, but stated that — 

“ If tbepnmarv objoct of the }iropos,il Iw* to i stahhsh a teaching 
body, the (loveinoi-thneral in Cminil is piejtaieil to 
complv uith the aiiphcafion.” and that vhile theicfore, 
His Excelleuev in Coimeil admits the piopm tj ol estab- 
lishmg a teaching institution at T.ihon , In is inclined 
to think that theie is nothing m thi ciicaiiistanc >s of the 
Piovinop to fustifv the estahhslu'unt of i uiihirsity 
simply for the c vamination of students.” 

Before the end of 1868 the Ptinjab Covet nment af 3 ;am 
addressed the Government of India.' expief-sing villingnws 
%o accept a separate univerpity lower in siatus than that of 
Calcutta. On 11th Februarv, 1869, the Punjab Gotom- 
ment renewed the request f to which Kir Donald McLeod 
added a minute explaining that the objects of his Oovem- 
ment were— 

" To give to the leadmg and enhghtencd portion of the com* 
munity a share in directing the educational efforts of 
the Gtovemment ” and “ the creation of a more effective 
machinery for forming a vernacular literature imbued 
with a knowledge of the West." 


*5* ^*®i*** Qownmeat la fbs EdaestioB Vawa- 

w 1868, kttei No. 668. 


tProeMiUaga of tb«Ran]abOoreram«it, 1869, No 81. 
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b of this pressaie the Government of India on 22nd 
9,* sanctioned the establishment of a University 
Lahore on the condition — 

lat the proposed institution should not for the present 
assume the full character of a university, and that it 
should not grant degrees hut certificates only.” 

mportant condition was attached to the sancticm, 
liat — 

5 also understood that the study of English shall not only 
form one of the most prominent features of the teaching 
in any of the schools and colleges which may be connect* 
ed with the proposed institution, but that both teaching 
and examination in subjects which cannot with advant* 
^e be earned on in the vernacular shall be conducted 
in English.” 

ptance of these conditions the Government of India, 
ifioAtion No. 472, dated 8th December, 3869, 

I the establishment ot the University College of the 
i Lahore and published the statutes which should 

rhe Punjab University College, thus established, 
re three special objects : 

'sf. — To promote the diffusion of European Science as far 
as possible through the medium of the vernacular 
languages of the Punjab and the improvement and 
extension of vernacular literature generally. 

'oni . — To afford encouragement to the enhghtened study 
of Eastern classical language and literature. 

'.vri . — To associate the learned and the mfiuential classes of 
the Province with the officers of Government in the 
promotion and supervision of popular education.”* 

ersity College was to have a threefold function : 
be a teaching body, an examining body and a 
Doiety. 

sollege was hindered from the outset by the neces* 
laintaining two condictii^ systems of instruction, 
ne hand, it was forced to prej^are students in the 
n of Calcutta University (which it did not approve), 
ais provided the only avenue to a recognised degree, 
her hand, it was anxious to develop its own educa* 
licy and to enhance its own position as tb« proper 
academic distinction in this Province. 

*w4ab Govemmni CfmHe, Sard Beoember, lSd9« page 1428. 
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Punjab Unirntdlj? Collei^e remainwl in ihia (liHcontentad 
tutelo^ lor nearly tluHeon yearn. Ily the dtdo of the 
Imperial Darbar, January, li?77, it had sullhuMiily jusiified 
its existence and itn claim to the ittll •status of a unhersity 
to elicit iroin the Viceroy, Lord Lytlon, a ]uou ise to Keeure 
for it those higher ■|)livilefie^ -whith it hail originally and 
peihaps prematurely songlit. At lingth after a further 
delay of six yeai« Act XIX ol lss*> was pas'i'd, a,inelionmg 
its elevation, end on 14(h Oetidior, IShd, the Punjab tio\em- 
ment lornially nolilied the ci iiMitutiou ol the Puiyab 
I'niveisity, The inaugural lonxoc.ttion waS held u1 Lahore 
on lat XoMuiber. If-hi!. in the pics,i*nee of the Viceroy. 
Lord Tlipen. 

47. A double imi\ orbits hail ml.iet bceti created in the 
Punjab. An Oriental I’nheibity had been i ombiued uith an 
English rnivewity. The origiiliil stattiies of the I'niveraity 
College in l8Ch had presided that the highc'.i himuintt hhould 
only be conferred uheu irotiiieucy in Arabic, hanskrit or 
tome other oriental language was londaiu'd with a thorough 
knowledge ot English. The new Ait of lhh2 separated the 
iwo sides and gat e eiiual leieguition ti» e u U. The two sides 
Wbie empowered to grant paiallel haries of degus's, whilst the 
Oriental F.iculty pobscssed sj.ecial powers to rec(»gr*iBe 
rroficiency hy conteniug oriental iileraty titles and marks 
>1 honour. Thus both Liig'iih aud tin \ ernacular languago.s 
cere recngnibotl, iaiglibh })et<)ii'ing th** medium of insttuction 
nd exaiiiinalion in till ^u^iel•ts orgauibed uuou the western 
aodel. 

By the Act of lucor}>iu'aiioii the Viceroy became the 
'atron of the Unhersity. The lieutenant -(jovenior was 
ppointed ex ojicio Claiucellor. Autliority was given by 
ae Act to the Governor-Genera! nr Couircil to empower the 
University to eouler degrecb itr Law*, iledicino, Sciouoe and 
Ingineering, when it was proved to his satisfactioir tlrat 
dequate arrangement liad been made ff»r iustaraction and 
lamiiwtion in those subjects. In the exercise of this 
ithority the power to confer degrees in Medichre was granted 
1 1886 and in Law and Science in 1891. 

48. The constitution of the CJnivezsity of the Punjab » 
le that of every other universHty in India, was consider' 
>ty inojhfied by the reooimnendataons of the UnivetBdiW' 
mnnission which visited Lahore in April, 1902, and rMoltea 
the passio^ of the Indian Univendties Aet of 1904. The 
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Senate and Syndicate of the Univer&ity vrerereconstracted. 
Faculties of Oriental Studies, Arts, Science, Medicine and 
Law were constituted, whilst the separate Faculty of En- 
gineering was abolished, the subject being attached to the 
Faculty of Science. Eighteen Boards of Studies were estab- 
lished with respect to various subjects or groups of cognate 
subjects. These Boards were constituted for the purpose 
of making recommendations in respect of examinations, 
courses of study and administrative details in those subjects 
to the higher authorities of the University. The Board of 
Accounts was left umnodified by the Act ; but the manage- 
ment of the Oriental College was assumed directly by Sie 
Syndicate, and of the Law College by the Faculty of Law. 

49. Before the passing of the Act of 1904 no system 
of afSiliation of colleges to the University existed, colleges 
being merely ‘ recognised.* Under the Act af&Uation 
became necessary and University Committees of Inspection 
were appointed to report upon the suitability of each collie, 
in respect of material and equipment in general and provision 
for instruction in each particxilar subject for the appropriate 
University examination. The higher authorities — Senate 
and Syndicate— upon the basis of such reports recommended 
to Government the affiliation of a college in respect of each 
subject for which it was requested. Periodic inspection 
of affiliated colleges by University Committees of Inspec- 
tion has continued since 1905, at first at intervals of one 
year, later of two years. 

Two new degrees were instituted — ^Bachelor of Teaching 
and Master of Science, — ^the latter being a further step in 
the gradual creation of a series of specialised science school. 
The degrees of Bachelor of Laws and of Medicine and Sur- 
gery were retained, while the Diploma and Licentiate in 
those subjects and the Oriental Examinations in Law and 
Medicine (the two later had been long in abeyance) were 
aboHshed. Honours papers were instituted in the B.A. and 
B.Sc. Examinations, though special teaching for these papers 
was not at first required. 

Conformity with inter-collegiate rules relating to the 
admission of students to University classes and migration 
from one college to another was made a condition of affilia- 
tion. Every University student was now required to be 
registered by the University and his university career re- 
corded. 




CHAPTER III. 

Recent Developments. 

(i) IntroAudxyry Bemmrhs. 

Neither the University nor Grovemment has been in 
any way apathetic towards education in recent years. On 
the contrary, they have been a time of almost ceaseless 
activity ; the closer attention and incieased financial help 
which have been given to education in the Punjab are 
notable features of its progress. 

We shall consider whether lecent developments in 
the University have been well directed and mutually well 
adjusted in a comprehensive policy of progress, and to 
what extent their execution has been Jumpered by the 
constitution which was imposed by the Universities Act 
of 1904. 

2. We have studied, for collateral guidance, recent 
discussions and events in the University of London. We 
do not possess intimate knowledge or experience of the 
internal arrangement of that university, and we recognise 
the danger of applying to Indian universities the stand^s 
and principles whi^ are considered suitable for universities 
in other countries ; but we believe, for special reasons, that 
the recent experiences of London will prove helpful to the 
universities of India and particularly to this University. 
In their inception, as we have already shown, the older 
universities of India were constituted very largely on the 
model of London, and many of the developments which 
have since been made in London have inspired similar 
developments in India. 

It is of interest to India, therefore, that the present 
position and uhe plan of future development of the Universdty 
of London have been subjected to profound critical delibera- 
tion during the present century. In 1910, a Boyal Com- 
mission was* appointed — 

** to enqtiixe into the working of the present organisation of the 
Umversity of London, and into other facilities for ad* 

*B8pott of tb6 Boyal CtonmiissumoaUmm^t^SIduoaticn 111 page !• 
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vanoed education (gemial, pn>t«»s'.u*nal mtl todinical) 
Avia < in» m LoTiibn to«* ]>»’■> nis o< I il iu I ' Ik ahi»\ o v, aond* 
ary acboifl age ; to iMiwuUi \mu < piovi-'ion sUouM cvKt 
intlieirelropolisforrm\u‘?itA tni'liui«:.iiul las .irfhjto 
make locom u^'nilition-' a t«H’p i 1 fi « *> aa'iu}* s'loiild. 

m coiisetpienci , sul)''i'<t 1u*tut«u thi’ I puih-Un of 
London, li*? incoipoiatpil toll* V'. tlu t'ttl’‘i>e 

of Science and Pichnolo^v. the t>lhu >elii>ol> of the 

'ClniMi‘'it^, ondi’ < ^.nious nnldic in'»‘itn<Knrt ,ini1 imrlb's 
conocined ; and I * h'i'< "J *’ >, ,(s 

of con.titntion and ui-,am>-atii)u u‘h aupo.n dctir- 

able." 

The lepoit of the Commission known ,is ihe 

Haldane Ooniniissiou) was pnblislud in The (he,if 

War altered eoixlitions so tondd i,>) h (lull t *i 1‘(1M il 

'was found impiaelieable to ghe etftel lonunn <d (he major 
recommendations ot the Commission: some ol (Inm olljer 
recommendations required modifitaiion lo met t 
circumstances ; others, again, had already heoi suhsl.nitialiy 
accepted by the University. 

4. A Dopailmental Committi'e on (he I iii\eisity of 
London was therefore appointed in 192 1 loeonsidei (he repoi-t 
of the Haldane Commission ' and — 

“having regard to present cncimistanceh ,nid .tllir ctmsulla> 
tion 'snth the persons and bodiib comeinul, to indicate 
■what aie the principal changes now most iitsdid in the 
existing constitution of (lie Universit,^ of T.ondt»n. and on 
what liasib a Statutoij ('(tmiui-iston should i «. ^it up to 
frame new Statutes for iho Umvcisity." 

The reports of both these bodits eie ol .'bsoi hint* iuf eri st 
■fco those concerned with the affairs not only ot the ( niveisily 
of London, but also ot univeisilies in geiieial, .nid jUiil ieular- 
ly in India. We shall therefoie frequently file lln se % ahiable 
reports, and indicate to what extent lliey m.iv aifurd lu‘ne- 
ficial guidance for the future develoimienl ot the Uni\ ei dtv 
of the Punjab. 

(ii) The Esseniids oj a Urmersity. 

5 . In the work of university reconstruction oeriain 
general prmcipleB and plans of development should be 
agreed upon. The form of university which is desirable ; 

•Bejport d tta DBBwtmmtal Ownmilto# <M tta 
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Ihe lelations which should subsist hetweai that university 
and its colleges, if it should have a collegiate form ; 
the governance of the university; the composition of 
its several authorities, their powers, functions and 
relations ; the qualifications and previous training of 
candidates for admission to the university : all these 
matters form integral factors of the question. If they 
are not first reviewed as a whole, there will be no central 
ideal and objective, in respect of which subsequent and 
subsidiary discussions can be ordered and evaluated. The 
project of university reform should not become dissipated 
in a conflict of incompatible ideals and objects. Piecemeal 
reform, without a central objective and guiding principles, 
is at best a hazardous experiment. 

6. On these grounds in particular ^he Eepoit of the 
Haldane Commission has strongly impressed us. At the 
outset of their deliberations, thej asked what are the ideals 
and essentials of a university. Their answer is so valuable 
that we give below a summary* of it : 

First, students should work in constant association with their 
fellow students, of then own and other Faculties, and 
m close contact with their teachers. 

Seeortdly, university work should differ in its nature and aim 
from that of a secondary sdiool, or a technical or a pur^ 
professional school. In a secondary school, definite 
tasks are presenhed, knowledge is required when the 
mind is specially receptive, and pupils are mentally and 
morally trained by the orderly exeicise of their activities ; 
m a teohmeal or professional school theoretical teaching 
IS limited and directed by the application of ascertained 
facts to practical puiposes ; in a university knowledge 
is pursued not only for the sake of information but always 
with reference to the attainment of truth. 

ThvrSly, there should be close a’tsociation of undergraduates 
with post-graduate work. Proposals which tend to their 
separation are mjurious to both. A hard-and-fast line 
between the two is disad-vantageous to the undeigraduate 
and diminishes the number who go on to ad- 
vanced work. The most distiugmshed teachers must 
take theii pari in undergraduate teaching, and thdr 
spirit should dominate it all. The main advania^ to 
the student is the personal influence of men of original 
mind. The main advantage to the teachers is that they 
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select then students toi *uUanc d voik lu ii * ^^^<ler 
lan^e tiam tliiiu iitl n mniitlU> ^ i\ o\ nulat* 
ed b\ *1^)011111011 %Mth tl n i I m t innx h ad- 

icincod ‘'iucUn s i'* r '^1 1 11 ^ ^um uiua* 

^laduito^ Ini l^ ti iM ii* li i as a 

whoU in on tt tl is tn mut" i 1 i i i ttj it- 

mtnis ol woik i iii lu i» is lo^- tl 1 iK iv. 

sepaitiUd ii<mi ^la \\ti . 'ju U ? sj m h m. 

stilntis should iio OH) 1 ' < 1 tl 1 1 liis- 

ahou 

7 . Haiiiij. iliis } iitl d ll n ti< ih V Wiq 

Commisbioii llien ( nn i * 1 1 (M 1 1 o 1 1 d l < i - 1 1 ♦] i m o i t h u 

atlainnient. 'W o um a m ii ii ol il n * <li< < i - 

Fust couclition ai}t ins (Jh f i n i m - \ nnid 
gtiiLia^ t di cation n txi h < <i mi ^ 
sion and oidcth ti ou^nt ii us ^ 1 r * i- oi \ n \t»sn\ 

^oik Ihcsc nut Ike t il quiitti I s ^ I i 
the foinicitiou ol nioi il 1 ’ its, nn (I ( t i , n m 1 l)\ 

a ^idv itiKt ot >fi (I w siIihI i N tst It iti cit 

it t\os tht uitiutnni n on i il \ iiuul t tui to 

ensuK Hi oT -H( 1 ton* itt < tonsf. 

net the ianc,c oi ti i ^ i itdl t < i i i i < i u* 1 is 

altrud iS p u) osi souiiuhtl i n »i t '-ound 

education 1 ten Ji^t si M t U \ jj t ti 
to icndei iht m luilatiii tN n » « ii \i i itaHt 

till Cl toi school I Ul <st-» 0 is ^ o t lit s itU Ulii 

^t'sit'i s{nd^ 

The lenalluiui Cl SI ( t Ml «*ii < 1 P ^ oi h u 1 i i { nj il 

to ucquiu noH knoTl i v oi tji -n t» s ,<< K if« 
qiaiid loi lis tua 1 um' isiti (oui-i ni t t lo* tit 
ot de^ailiuiuts ailo vliich iui\d n t ui s i iMd< d 
makes it impiiclicaPt ha i\ii\ nuout o 1 \i ai- 
quued tU elenidits oi all tli lUidm.N lituKs o£ 
knowledge necossar to his mam 1 ^ il o < lit I m\<i* 
sit} must ihutioic male some hi tlm in- 

struction m the case ol ] aiticulai su dents 

The Univei&it*^ slioidd cea^c to admit pupils ui sdools to it'* 
own examinations, ineludmg the ilaliiculation, and no 
student uncloi bevenieen jeais oi ago should I i legisUicd 
as matnculated. 

Second condition : homogeneity of umvasUy clas 8 <s ^ — In the 
moie intimate classes oi the Umversity. . . .whcie the 
students leain to ’work with their teacbeis and acquire 
the methods by which systematic invebligation is under** 


♦Pages 87—41. 
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taken, all the students should be umversity studentb : 
that 13 , students whom the university would admit aa 
candidates foi its degree. This is of gieat piactioal im> 
portance, because it is a hmdrance to the best umversity 
work if those whose aptitude has not been tiamed and 
whose minds have not been informed by mstruction in 
accepted knowledge are combmed m the same classes 
with those who are qualified for woik of this standard. 
The teaching is mevitably brought down to their level. 
Unless this condition is obseived, it will be impossible 
to secure the homogeneous body of students which forms 
the necessary basis of a real umveisity. If it is absent, 
the work of the professors is dissipated and discouraged, 
and the progress of the undergraduates retarded. 

Third amddwn : a unw&isiiy gvartei . — Constituent colleges 
and umversity departments should be grouped as near 
together as possible 

Fourth condition : unwetsity hostels and societies — The influence 
of the umversity over its students should be ei>.tended by 
means of residential hostels., .supported by special 
funds, but under the general supervision of the 
umversity, and by the encomagement of umversity 
societies. 

Fifth condition ; umveisity jnojessoriate — In order to ensure 
that the work of the umversity is of the kmd described, 
the umversity must provide its own teaohmg, t.e., 
appomt, pay, pension and disimss its teachers. The 
attempt to estabhsh a body of umversity teachers of 
first rank bj g> anting the titles of Umversity Professor 
and Umveisitv Beadei tu selected teachers has proved 
madequate. 

With this control m its hand, the umversity must be trusted — 

(r) to choose lis staff for individual excellence from 
the widest possible field ; 

(it) to give them such remuneration, including snpei* 
annuation and such conditions of tenure as 
will free them from the pressure of material 
anxiety ; 

(lit) to airange that their teaching duties leave ample 
time fur their own mdividual work ; 

(id) to anange that the libraries, laboratories and 
othei means of assistance provided for them are 
such as to permit of advanced work and re> 
search; and 
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(») to give them a voice in the seleeiion of theif eol- 
league^. 

Sixffi ootulihon: prokhwnd ionf>n! ,>* tt rwi i i' < ivutif- 
lions . — The onlv neam of nnn>( inihinl m a 

teaoliing nnivcriity aie itu ludtMlu >, > » t.ihnts 
■vrho are imftt for annti i \ ii.J n M-iiuee 

of a body of highK qnahiiei eud mhuIik \ u ie!ui>, 
organised in depaituiwits nUipiaiilx Miiu]nul iho 
teachers shonld Iiam* eontmi ot (li ulin lum , nd i\- 
aminationb of ilieir ><1 admit s, 

SevenOi condition : financiitl rontio] bit tht — The 

university must hace complete thiancuil cvoorol of all 
the institutions uitliin o. 


(ifi) The GovemneiU uhii ni.v.sr,/ /,* jor>'i. 

8. The preliininanf dhemions tdllie luo.itrt orutii\'‘r- 
•sity reconstruction have been condieted in ludi i oIkd ^vitb a 
\cide perspective. We aie, in this nsnoci, niuloi’ i ^veat 
debt to the Calcutta University foniiiiisbioii. uhrme in .in mm- 
dusions we have already summaris‘l. 

The Eeport of that Coiamission was juiblished in lit 19. 
Early in the nevt year, the Govennuent of India {mbli«hed 
a Eesolution,* .in which a suuunarj' of the opinions and pro- 
posals of the Commission was eomjiiled. Thonyh tlu v rpeo<r- 
nised that conditions elsewhere in India dib'erol ^ idi Iv from 
those of Bengal, and though there w.s no desi.'e io thrust 
upon other local Govemments and other mih(mtu>s BcJieme-J 
which had resulted from an investigation of aibiiis in B-neal 
the Government of India felt tliat some of iU lecon.ni, nda- 
tioDS would be found valuable for wider apjilicatiou. 

9. The Government of India specially en phasisod 

these conclusions of the Commission : i ^ * 

(t) " High schools lack proper •.upcrvisioii, .md, mtrut on 
prepanng their pupils for the Matriculation eviiiim.it ion, 
^nSa breadth of traimuM winch the di'vidop- 

“eS^d mplojmtmt 

(«*) The matriculation examination in Bengal pnnides 
to msuffioieni twt of fitness to pursue uuiversitv ^courses, 
tod by its nudity and narrow scope reacts unwbole- 
Bomely upon the instruction and activities of the sehtol 

a<«enatt«t of fedta. Depart 
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(tu) The intermediate section of nniveisity education attempts 
to deal by university methods with large bodies of Ol* 
prepared students and should be franMy recognised as a 
part of school education, relegated to separate institu- 
tions apart from the university organisation and placed 
under a body duly correlated with the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

(w) The system of affiliated colleges, though defective accord- 
ing to modem requirements and modem ideals, will long 
remain a necessary part of university organisation in 
Bengal. But its inconveniences may be mitigated by 
the ostablishment of a strong central teaching body, 
the incorporation (as occasion arises) of unitary 
universities such as that proposed for Dacca, a 
modffication ot the administrative machinery, which 
will admit of iullei representation of local interests, and 
a supervision of difierent classes ot institutions by 
several appropriately constituted authorities. 

(f) The administrative aiTangements of the University of 
Calcutta call for alteration, notably in the direction of 
creating on academic body, appointing a whole-time 
Vice-Chancellor, and transferring tho interests of the 
University to the care of the Government of Bengal.” 

We do not intend at this stage to discnss these individual 
suggestions of the Government of India. What impresses 
us at present is their evident desire that the main question of 
university leconstruction should be reviewed in its many 
aspecoS ; while their reference in a later part of the Eesolution 
to impending legislation indicates clearly their opinion that 
effective relonn of the university could not be carried out 
without having recourse to legislation. 

These also appear to have been the general opinions of the 
Punjab Gox “inL-ent, which were confirmed by a later commu 
nication. A copy of the letter ot the Government of India, 
embodying the conclusions to which we have referred above, 
was forwarded to the Punjab University with the request 
that i*^s contents and sugge«tione should be considered, and 
that tho Punjab Government should be acquainted with the 
views of the University. 

(iu) The Maynard Cawmitfee. 

10. Sir John Maynard, who was then Vice-Chancellor, 
held similar opinions. He began at once to consider bow far 
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the main roconuuendations o£ ibo Calculi a T'nivci-sity Coin 
mission Tsere applicable (o llic I'nixcisiiy ot (he I’nnjab. 
In Oclober. 191 a Comniiitce, appum(<*(l for ilii** mirpoRe 
by ihe Punjab (tn\einnien<, iiici in L.i]inic undci hia chair 
raanship. 

The Comniitica con-'isicd ol tin* Vicc-( ’ha nc •'Her and the 
Begistrar (uUo is now Vitc-Ch. lucll a ) < I ili'* I nivoraity ; 
the Direciorr* tdPubli* [ustrnilnn ol the I’unjibandol (he 
North-'Wesi Frontioi 3h*'nin< c : ihe riina t.*'s ol the l<*admg 
colle|,eaoltlie Cniversit V ; an Io> t nniu (*!• oi pronmeit atirt 
experiojic‘'cl lepre-iootalive^ ol pnhl c o linioi n (UcPa'i)ah. 

n. Thib Cotiomtiee had ni.h* stoi*o fov iheii delili<‘ra- 
tions, and deal! mainly with iiupoilani olu'ds and piimiples 
which should sovem universitv recon‘«tniilion. They tried 
first to visualise iho form of instil iition into Avhidi the 
existing universitv bhould be (ranst{>rmel and so i'lipariod 
to their diocusbions a wide peidwitne of luluie eoojt. With 
this picture before them, lliev ]»r('ictdi‘d to ]). “iS “ tentathe 
and ])rovisional iesoluiion«," b\ intnhn cnjin • ^vJluh they 
hoped that llicir hle'^s (.ould vltinsdely be lenhed. The^ 
decided tli.tt a list ei ih* Ii le-iolutinus shoii'd le loiwaided to 
Got einiuent , and they exitresscd the ho]»c thil lh(‘y uiiyht 
serve af> " a hesi'. of dihtuhiion Inaweeii i^jiK i]»ulb and tin ir 
statfs. Piincijials and (lair i,otej 2 an'_ lodns, b.t the ]>ublic 
and In the rnhetbilt.’’ 

1‘2. The Comndttee ilibt decided that the touiid.itions of 
the University should be stionuthene 1. thal tho (jualilic, litms 
of those seeking .tdmission to the colleues diould ]«» iuiprot ed, 
and that for this puqmso “ (lie ]tresent Inte>ntcdi.ii<* Ijxa- 
mination should be tho stage ol entr.ince to th(‘ Uuhersity.” 
Although they adtocated this fuudamoutal diange iu the 
structure of the Unheisity, the Coinijiittee ntade no definite 
proposals for the organi'iation and conduct of lutovmediate 
education iu the immediate future ; they wore not 
unnaturally apprehensive ol abrupt change, which might 
serionslj dislocate the existing system. They were content 
to suggest several directions for Interraedhtte instruction 
during ihe interval in which the teaching system waA 
being adjusted to the requirements ol their mam proposal. 
They supported the particular recommendation of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission that a new type of inscitution, 
to be called au Intermediate College, comprising the two pre- 
Matziculaiaon and the two post-MatriooIation dasseSf should 
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be created. Bub they suggested that the Intermediate classes 
might either be added to existing hi^ schools, or else 
included in separate institutions, which would be limited to a 
two-year course ; and also that the present device of including 
Intermediate and degree classes in the same collegLite insti- 
tution mighi) be continued for the present, on the imderstanding 
that “a clear differentiation between the organisation of the 
Intermediate classes on the one hand and the Degree classes 
on the other hand ” should be established as soon as possible. 
"VMiile making those proposals, which were merely intended to 
meet difficulties peculiar to a time of transition, the Com- 
mittee were emphatic that the Intermediate classes should be 
removed from the jurisdiction of the University. An Inter- 
mediate Board, on which the University should be strongly 
represented, was to be constituled with the power to re- 
commend Government financial aid to recognised institutions 
and to arrange for the inspection of the Intermediate classes. 
On the other hand, “ the framing of the syllabus and the cou- 
duct of the Intermediate examination should rest with the 
Punjab University.” 

18. The Committee did not advocate any immediate or 
drastic change in the form of the Univei’sity. They did not 
favour the proposal of converting the existing university into 
one of the unitary and teaching type, in which the colleges, if 
they were to be retained at all, would possess only subordinate 
teaching fimctions. On I he contrary, they oo rsidered in some 
detail the con lifcions in wliioh the Lahore colleges should he 
further de/e’oped. In particular, they discussed the future 
ot Govern nent College, a certain number of the Committee 
holding that that college “ with its buildings, grants, eiuip- 
ment, etc., should be transferred to the University to use as it 
thinks ht. ’ 

The Committee were also of opinion that the reconstruct- 
ed University of the Punjab might ultimately be supplement- 
ed by the creation of unitary teaching universities. They 
suggested that special treatment and encouragement should 
be accorded to certain colleges in the mufassal, which would 
be regarded as “ potential universities.” The colleges at 
Delhi, Peshawar and Amritsar were placed in this eategoiy. 

14. Finally, the Committee held that important changes 
should be made in the composition and function of the seve- 
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ral authorities of the L’niveisity, in order that they might be 
adapted to the new requirements of the Universitj*. The 
more important of these recommendations were as follows : 

(o) The principle of institutional representation should 
be accepted and colleges should le intimately 
connected with the governance of the 
University by giving seats on the Senate to 
principals of colleges ; 

(b) the principle of communal representation should 

be accepted in elections to the Senate, Syndi- 
cate and the proposed Intermediate Board ; 
and 

(c) the powers- and functions of the several Authorities 

of the University should be redistributed as a 
result of the creation of an Academic Council, 
which would consist of those Fellows who are 
engaged in teaching, Avith the power to co-opt 
additional lueuibers, proA ided that the number 
of members did noi exceed a total of sixty. 
The main functions of the neAV Council should 
be “ to decide questions of coui’ses of study, 
the appoiniment of examiners and the organisa- 
tion of univ^eisiiy teeching, subject to the 
power of the Syndicate to refer back any matter 
to the Council for reconsideration ; but a 
majority of the Committee Avere of opinion 
that “in the appointment of examiners only 
should the Academic Council be merely adA-isory 
to the Sjmdicate.” 

(v) The Univerdty and University Beform. ' 

16. We have been informed that the method by which 
the Maynard Committee was coiistituted prbvoked Avhhih the 
towards the Committee, which A®as ex4 
. tended to its recoamiendations. Whatever the catisea, thd 
Committee’s ^Resolutions were not formally A vamwA id hy thfs 
; .-.iUhiversity^;- 
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member of the University and a member of the Syndicate 
for many years, maintained this view in his speech in the 
Legislative Council during the debate held on 2nd December^ 
1931, which discussed the advisability of appointing this Com- 
mittee. He said that the University had experienced no 
difficulty in its progress and in building up its equipment 
because of any limits imposed by the present Act. “We 
have experienced no particular difficulty in achieving such 
objects, such plans of progress and improvement, as are possi- 
ble within our. narrow finances.” 

16. It should not be inferred, however, that ^e 
University Authorities w^ere apathetic to reform. On receipt 
of the letter of the Government of India, several committees 
were appointed, each concerned with some particular aspect 
or aspects of the main question. The Syndicate was conse- 
quently confronted almost a year later by reports from these 
Committees, which were not, however, correlated in a gener^: 
policy. Indeed j at a meeting of the Syndicate held on Febru- 
ary 5, 1921, it was proposed that “ the consideration Of the 
question arising out of the report of the Calcutta University 
Commission should be postjponed.” After discussion, it 
“ was generally understood that the changes to be recom- 
mended were to be such as did not fall outside the scope of 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904.” 


In partial explanation of this decision, it must be 
remembered that the existence of the University was then 
being threatened by the first blast of the Non-co-operation 
Movement ; students were being cajoled to forsake the 
institutions of the University ; many colleges had been 
plunged into serious disorder and violence, so that the ; 


time was definitely unpropitious for legislation on keer^ 
controversial subjects. It was, moreover, a period of finahc^. ; 
st^gency , when neither Government nor the Universiiy'o^:;; ;; 
could ccmtemplate s(ffi«mes of deyslopment which wpdld 
tail considerable increase in expenditure. ;Notydthsiiai^hi^^ 
we regTet that the University then accepted 
demur the limitations of the Act of 19Q4.:.;It 
been wiser, perhaps, if it had placed, befpre;;;;G^irnii^^ 
..ophsideredv and^comprelmnsive;p&n''df 
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IT. We reproduce below the draft letter* which the 
‘Syndicate presented for approval to the Senate as a statement 
•■of the policy of the University : 

“ L—Tlie pfopo.iul to tnakc iho hikrnn’diah! Emmiitatipn the stage 
oj adtnission to the Vnivorsitij . — 

1. Subject to what is said in the next following paragraph 

on the subject of an institution of a new and special type, 
the University does not consider it feasible to make the 
Intermediate Examination the stage of entrance to the 
University. 

2. The University w’ould favour the creation of a new type 

of institution devoted to a practical cour.se of study as 
distinguished from a literary curriculum. Admission to 
such an institution would be obtained by promotion from 
the 8th Class. It would provide for a four years’ coarse 
ending with the Intermediate Examination, on the un- 
derstanding that students passing the Intermediate from 
this institution would be eligible for admission to an 
appropriate degree course. If Government or any other 
body proposed to create such an institution, the Universi- 
ty would be in favour of ostablisliing a special Board to 
deal with this type of institution. No students attending 
this institution would be required to pass the M. S. L. 0. 
Examination, but those candidates who had passed the 
M.S.L.C. Examination would not be excluded from 
admission to the institution. 

8. The University would be prepared to establish a new 
Board which should devote itself solely to the super- 
vision of the new type of College, to guide the new ex- 
periment, arrange for visits of inspection, to draft out- 
lines of the tests, draw up detailed courses, form Conqi- 
mittees or Boards of Studies to assist it in carrying out 
these duties, and make arrangements for the conduct 
of examinations and the appointment of examiners. 
This would be a small Board with a maximum of ten 
members, with the Director of Public Instruction or the 
Director of Industries as an ex-oj^o member, and with 
an adequate representation of the various interests otm* 
oemed, in particular of the professioiml and indmitii^.; 
interests. ■ 


In: ihe event of application for the affiliation of institution 
in wlnnthe ninth :^d tenth schoolebasos are cominini:;.- 
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JL— The rdations of ihe University to centres of University Eduea- 
Uon outside of Lahore — 

6. The University does not desire to place any obstacles in the 
way of the formation of new Universities at suitable 
centres within the present territorial limits of the 
Punjab University, but on the contrary to encourage the 
formation of such new universities. Apart from the form- 
ation of such new universities, it considers that for the 
present there should be but one University for the terri- 
torial limits over which it now has jurisdiction : that is 
to say, that it is not desirable to form one University of 
Lahore incorporating the colleges in Lahore, and another 
University for the Mufassal colleges. 

-"6. The University considers that it should have a teaching 
side — 


(a) organising and providing teaching for the Honours 

School and post-graduate work at Lahore ; 

(b) supervising the organising and teaching in Honours 

Schools outside Lahore. 

'7i In order to co-ordinate the work of the University and of 
the Colleges, and to give to the latter a systematic voice 
in the determination of questions m which they have an 
interest, the University is prepared to organise a Board of 
, University Instruction consisting of— : 

(а) Dean of University Instruction as the Chair- 

man. 

(б) Principals of Colleges engaged in Honours work in 

Lahore. 

(e) University Professors not exceeding a maximum of 

five. 


The functions of this Board would be to prepare an authorita 
tive lecture list, to arrange a uniform list of holidays and 
time-tables, to settle questions of discipline, to adjust ; 
academe differences of various colleges, to consider the ^ - 

question of equipment and of the number of ieotures-^^^^^ n^^^^^^^ 
required. . . ' - 'i' 

■ .sysf^ gc^emanee i)f ^ 

8. : The Univereity desires tim libersfisatioh of 

governance, and shortiy ^ceedfa^^l^^ 
proposals', to thia, end. ^ 

' '.iThO- UnivOl^y, 
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now dealt with by the Senate after thev have been con- 
sidered by the Faculties concerned. In order to mini. 
niise the delays occasioned by the present procedoie it 
proposes to arran;:re that meetings of the Faculties should 
he held more regaiarlv than hitherto. 

ly^—The rchtiouf! of the Unirersitii to the Government CoUeae 
Lahore— ^ ' 

10. The University thinks it desirable that the Government 
College, Lahore, should be abolished in its present form, 
as soon as its abolition can conveniently be arranged* 
and that its professors, buildings and funds should 
transferred to the rniversity. It is recognised that 
this course will make it nece^s.ary for the University to 
provide pass courses for Governmont College students 
still undergoing pass courses at the time of the 
transfer." 


18. Tliis draft reply was oonsidered hv the Renate at its > ■ 
meetings held on ISth February, and 11th March, 1921. ' K- 
Ihe proceedings ot those meetings disclose considerable ■ 
diversity of opinion. 

Though hltle support was appareiitly given to the 
proposal made by the Calcutta T'nivereitv Commission 
,^d endorsed by the Government of India, that the >!'; 
tb^^TT^- should be regarded as the stage of admission to 
e Lniversity, an (t]>hiion was strongly expressed that tihe- 
ew type of intermediate colleges should receive more , en- 
covnagement tuan had been recommended bv the Ryndicate. : ■ 
^^aecordance with this view, it was decided that* the Uni- ri 
merely decide “ on its inerits ” each , : 

^ affiliation of an institution in which the 
classes were to be combined with the -I 

irofr!? Universitv would be 
prepared to consider favourably ” all such applications. 

of opposition to paragraphs 6, 7 and 9 . J 

I’ellows considered that the 
ieotfid the University should be sdb- ; 

%e after; dise^sibhy Vj 
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(c) the Uoiversity should provide an academic organisation 

to co-ordinate and supplement, wherever necessary and 
practicable, the teaching given by the colleges. 

In a subsequent meeting the further amendment was 
added : 

(d) The University approves the continuance and extension of 

the present Honours School system ; but has appoint- 
ed a committee to consider the suggestions which have 
been or may be made about it, and to propose any neces- 
sary modifications in it. 

19. This letter, even as amended by the Senate, can 
•scarcely be regarded as a satisfactory declaration of policy. 

It merely asserted that the acceptance of the Intermediate as 
the test of admission was not feasible, but gave no reasons 
why a recommendation made by an authoritative Coinmission 
and supported by the Government of India and by many other 
persons and bodies should have been rejected. Again, 
though it stated that the University desired to have a teaching 
side, it said httie of the relations which should subsist between 
the University and its colleges. It announced a decision 
to constitute an Academic Council, but it postponed the 
reconstruction of the Senate and made no reference to the 
question of redistributing the functions of the several autho- 
rities of the University. 

20. In 1924 the University again approach^ the pyoW 
blem of its constitutional development. The Syn^cate tlien.r^^^^ 
appointed a Committee* to examine proposals for the exten- " 
sion of the elective element in the Senate. The committee ; ' 
-declared that its objects were 

“ to increase the elective element in the Senate and to diTumiab 
the nominated element,.,., to provide ex-offioip 
Fellowships for pertain classes (for instance, the Brin®^; , - 
pals of Degree CoUeges, the Uean of Uniyersity Ihstimc- ' ! ' 
tion, the Eegistrar, the Jpint-iBe^strar and ihe Uniyer-r . :ro 
sity Professors) whoni it isi in practice, either 
desirable or ao^^ly necessary to nominate nndfflfitheS' /^.v^^ 

■ J^b^thag V /systfflAi. A:>- ^tb;■.pK)ryide'^a 'r-meih 
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21. This scheme was placed before the Senate at its- 
meetings held on 6th and 8th December, 1924. Both the 
scheme itself and the Senate debate upon it have conveyed 
to us an impression that a large section of the Senate and a 
majority of the Syndicate still preferred partial measures of 
University reform. 

On the other hand, a strong raiuovity of the Fellows 
pressed for a comprehensive policy. Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud- 
Din moved the following amendment : 

“ That inasmuch as the scheme does not deal exht-iustively with 
several important problems that arise for eansideration 
in connexion with the reconstitution of the universities,, 
it he referred back to the Syndicate for reconsiders* 
tion.” 

When invited “ to lay down specifically the lines on which he 
wanted the Syndicate to reconsider the scheme,” Dr. Khalfa 
Shuja-ud-Din “ was of opinion that it was not necessary to 
mention reasons, but there were certain obvious defects in the 
scheme, for instance, provision for the elective element was 
inadequate ; certain constituencies which were being create 
were not necessary, and certain other constituencies might 
with advantage have been created.” 

Dr. E. D. Lucas, Principal of Forman Christian Col- 
lege, however, was more definite in bis views, maintaining 
that — 


“ The Syndicate should submit its recommendations also on the 
functions of the various important bodies of the Univer- 
sity. He instanced that in the present recommendations 
there was nothing to determine the relation between the 
University, the colleges and the Education Department 
regarding the work of the various Honours Schools and 
the relations between the University and the Education 
Department in respect to the four-year institutions. He 
did not quite know the future of the Academic GounciL’ 


Professor Myles^concurred with Dr. Lucas, and expressed, 
the view that “ if le^slatipn was to be taken in hand, it should , 
be quite comprehensive.” , : Mr. . E. Tydeinah also urged that:. I., 
: theire shonid be no .piepetaeal legislation. - ’ 


In the end Dr. EhaUf i Shuja^ud'^Bin’s lamendm^t , was x , 
-,;:;;.;:;ja^tiYedb 3 r; 28 ;yotera^M^i^ 
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a comprehensive measure of refonn by moving the following- 
amendment : 

“ That the Senate, realising the need of University reform 
within the Province, and conscious of the difficulty of 
securing the same through the existing constitutional, 
channels, hereby implores the Chancellor to appoint an 
impartial Commission to investigate the whole problem 
and to make recommendations direct to the Chancellor.” 

In support of this amendment, Professor Myles argued 
that — 

” It was impossible for the present Senate to make satisfactory 
recommendations acceptable to all parties concerned, that 
the motive for the change had not been clearly put, that 
University reform in other directions was even more pres- 
sing than the reform of the Governing Body of the Uni- 
versity. He feared that general University reform in this 
province might be inde&aitely shelved. Our Univ^ity 
should produce a better type of student and should con- 
vert itself from an examining machine into a Teaching 
University.” 

After a protracted debate, it was discovered that without the^ 
Vice-Chaucellor’s vote there were 23 for and 28 against the 
amen^’ment. The Vice-Chancellor, after explaining that the 
Regulations did not confer on him a casting vote, and that 
he voted merely as a member of the Senate, voted against the 
amendment. The amendment was therefore declared lost. 


The Senate, in short, was evenly divided in a crudal 
debate upon the main issue, whether the University should 
consider a comprehensive scheme of reconstruction, or should 
continue to discuss separately various partial measures of 
reform. 


23. The proposals were then fortrarded to Govenriaa^t | 
with the request that the necessary legislation should he- 
intiiduced. We give below an extract from ; the 
the Punjab. Government. ' • ;■■ ■ 


■ . vemty^ 
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legislation for any change in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity is to be undertaken (and such legislation can 
hardly fail to he contentious), then it should, in the 
opinion of the Punjab Government (^linistry of Educa- 
tion), be undertaken only after the whole of the problems 
presented by the position of the University at the 
present day have been considered, and a decision taken 
whether legislation is or is not required in other matters 
than that with which the proposed measure deals. 


The Punjab Government is by no means satisfied that 
such le^slation is not required. The constitution of the 
Academic Council suggests the advisability of a delega- 
tion to that body of many of the functions of the 
Syndicate, which now appears to be unduly over-bur- 
dened with work of a detailed nature ; the development 
of University teaching suggests the necessity for re- 
considering the relations between the University and its 
affiliated colleges, especially those situated outside 
. Lahore ; the growing strength of the teaching profession 
suggests the advisability of giving to members of that 
profession (especially those belonging to the establish- 
ment of professional colleges) a larger and more direct 
representation on the management of the University. 
These instances are quoted as typical of the problems 
■ which require consideration, and are not exhaustive. It 
is recognised that much time and effort have been spent 
in the formulation of the present proposals, hut in view 
of the various considerations now advanced, the Punjab 
Government (Ministry of Education) regrets that it does 
not feel justified in introducing leghiiation to give 
effect to the scheme now before its notice.” 


24i This letter clearly suggested the desirability of a 
comprehensive reform of the University. It was followed by 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Convocation Address, to which we have 
.-already referred. We quote below a striking passage** in 
which as Ghancellor of the University he gave an outline of 
his main suggestions : 


; ‘‘ I offer you the opinion that the Constitution of the University 
iv ; needs .ahiehding in order to ^ve better repiesentatibii 
■ and (moito authority td purdy eduoaiaohal; interests. 
The munher Of those who are giving th^ hv^ 
tio^workin-t^^^ 



-'fef 
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should be far wider than at present. If this change in- 
volves a reduction in what has been called ‘ State control/ 

I ain quite prepared to face this. Historically, a univer- 
sity is a free association of scholars ; if it is to occupy its 
proper position, it must have academic autonomy. 

In the second place, the constitution needs amending in order 
that there may be a more definite and more reasonable 
distribution of functions between the several authorities 
of the University, and in order that those responsible 
for policy may he freed from the vast amount of detail 
which now encumbers them ; the Syndicate in.particnlar 
appears to me to be working under conditions wUoh make ' 
it impossible that it should exercise real Supervision or 
should control policy. 

i suggest again that we have not really thought out with suffi- 
cient clarity, in the light of present day ideas and ro* 
quirements, the position which the University shoidd 
occupy towards its colleges in matters of tuition.^ 
Ware the mattera thought Out, I believe that the cob* 

. elusion would be that it must not limit itself to post- 
graduate work, or— and here I am trading on contro- - 
versial gronnd-r-to honours courses, but must take a: far 
larger sWe in actual tuition of its own and in supervisr : 
ing the tuition given by its colleges at the ordinary H. A. 
stage, exerciM a stroi^^^: to 

hSalthy ^utoce pyk.all the teaching that! is g^fen^m 
its name. The reservation of phi^ionlto spheres q£ 
tion as a close preserve of the University is Ekiely to pm^ 
duce an unfortunate schism between the University itself/ 
. and its colleges. 


I am convinced again that the Umversity courses should he re- 
cognised as beginning at the close of What We now cdl 
the Intermediate stage, tod that Matriculation, if w taa: ; 
to use that term, Should only take place at the complsr^- 
tion of that stage. It appemB to h&a misnohmt m appi^/.;^ 

. . as at present,, the term ‘ Matnculation ’ to sm i 

: ataob; ;wm<ffi:is no test. of ability to. take .a,reiyTUBi^<^r||^x!E: 

-'oom®e,-:^d:’:^<ffi 'invdlyss 
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Finftlh'', I suyps! rhist tht Vinvi.i>ii\ liuisi (k'lnu'rutely en* 
PiWY-.\‘n- any iiiftiinttAn. m any isphen: of work or'play, 
whifli wo\sM };r;'vo i? ^ mli-nU inoro of a oi;trj[:o!at(> oharac- 
tov. Ailffian.-f ;ip;:.oavT a! ti.C' pnsonr !o Vo faiu not to 
i’;o Inivtivny t-ut ti> tiso ancl {la- cullrpo is in 

nrany o.vr.-.-’i Xho T'rJv^r^i1y iisis vory few 

s-igns t.n ii foiinnon iifo. ; ;t j> still in riio trihal .stage ; it 
lu’Oi.l!- til I'o n nation. It is lypioal ilsat wo Imvi;' not even 
a rjiivorsity orickoi toaui. " 


*25. ,J his CVnivixrafti.in Adt.lrf.'>' iiiucii oaruest 

roiloci io!t atui intj^clk'd n cU.'rsiyo. to dontio i,ho dirootioits in 
wbn-li !'oo<'t!>si fUf'fion ni the tdilvi-rsiiy was (-‘S'sential. The 

tnno St - jiM ri fa vonnd.'lo to the jtrojoi't. Tho countty showed 
signs oi Laving passfai t\ jo riod oi,' fi'om'niio d(‘jirossiou ; 
but tho oxpeci.iiiiou of a retiinj to prosperity in » fortunately 
proved deUisive and tho consequenf reaction weakened the 
impulse to reform. 


Oilier i'aetors, however, emjdiasised the iieeessily for 
reconstruction. A roeem and vajsid expansion of soliooi edir- 
cation prorni.sed a large increase in the number of college stu* 
doiils, wliile. on the otlier band, the Ijegislafive Comieil 
expressed alarm at tlie rising fide of unoinpiojmient among 
young men who laid roeeiyed a college edtifaiioii. This 
paradox strongly suggested the urgency of a critical survey of 
both primary and higher education, with the object of ad- 
justing it more closely to the acdual needs of the Province. 
The acuteness of the problem was also recognised within the 
liniversity, where projects of including practical vocational 
training in the literary curriculum were discussed. 


Dissatisfaction with the constitution and functions of the 
University Authorities has also been increasingly expressed by 
their members. Many Pellows are convinced that the Senate 
do^ hot sufficiently represent important interests and cater^ 
gohes of persons, and that its proper business regukes to be ; 
redefined. Meihbers <of the Syndicate recently became peh 


plans for i^he. de^olatton of certaiii of ita funedons 
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of general reconstruction. Many significant innovations have 
been accei)ted; others were still under consideration when 
this Committee assembled. Our colleague, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, has placed before us and expounded several documents 
which envisage important reforms. We would refer, for 
example, to the report of the Functions Committee. We have 
received much assistance in our work from these documents, 
the tendency of which we approve, only observing that the 
urgent problems of the University are intimately intei’related 
and require tp be considered together. Several of our recom- 
mendations, whilst not inconsonant with those made on the 
part of the University, will probably be found more far- 
reaching, One difference between the respective attitudes of 
this Committee and of the University towards the general 
problem is plain. Whereas the University authorities were 
still uncertain whether Government would or should legislate 
upon the subject ,* we became convinced almost from the 
outset of our enquiry that an amendment of the Act is impera- 
■'tive. ■ 





CHAPTER IV. 

The Students of the University: their Qualifications 
and Previous Training. 

(-i) Bapidly increasing numbers ; Deterioration of 
standards. 

The problem created by the rapid mcioase in the number 
; students in schools, and consequently m colleges, demands 
ireful consideration, since it is es&entral to the purpose of 
lis enquiry to examine the qualifications of college students, 
hich are largely determined by their previous training 
. the schools. The schools form the plinth of the univer- 
ty structure. 

2. The following figures show the total enrolment rn 
ich of the five older universities of India during the last 
ire quinquenirra : 


Unnorsity 

1902 ♦ 

1007.* 

i 

im 

1917. 

1922 

1927. 

mi. 

alortta 

10,000 

S.7U» 

14,807 

28,018 

22,044 

30,.02 

24,806 

[adm 

4,6^9 

5,622 

7,132 

10,216 

12,633 

16,922 

16,218 

lombay 

2,033 

4,228 

5,330 


8,493 

11,411 

13,008 


2 328 

3,528 


7,807 

6,14’} 

1,244 

1,059 


1,077 

2,169 

1,029 

0,383 

7,37’ 

11 416 

17,3% 


♦Picuies for 1802 and 3907 are onlv apmo'vonately crrit'*f' 


These figures are misleading, as the enrolment in 
alcutta has been reduced by the mstitution of Patna 
Iniveisity in 1917, and of Dacca and Rangoon Urritersities 
1 1920 ; that of Madras by the institution oi JIjsore Univers- 
ity in 1916, of Osmania University, Hyderabad, in 1918, 
f Andhra University in 1926, and of Annamalai University 
a 1929 ; that of Allahabad by the institution of Benares 
lindu University in 1916, of Aligarh Muslim and Lucknow 
Jniversities in 1920, and of Agra University in 1927, and 
Iso b^ the romoval of Intermediate students from the 
niversity system on the establishment of the Board of 
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CHAPTER IV, 


High School and Intermediate Education in 1921 ; and that 
of the Punjab by the institution of Delhi University in 19^. 

The follo\ving table gives a more correct, view of the 
situation, though these figures are still vitiated for the 
purpose of comparison by the exclusion of Intermediate stu- 
dents in some of the Universities of the United Provinces : — 
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3. The rapid increase which occurred in the other uni- 
versities, especially Calcutta,’ during the early years of the cen- 
tury, was not experienced in the Punjab so acutely as else- 
where ; but the Punjab is now faced by problems arising from 
increase of numbers which are perhaps even greater than those 
which fac^d other universities at an earlier date. Except for 
the creation of Delhi Univemity in 1922, Punjab University 
has not obtained the same relief as have the Universities 
of Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad by the institution of new 
universities. During the past decade, moreover, school 
education has been greatlj’- developed in the Punjab, espe- 
cially in distant places which were previously backward in 
education ; and there is bright pronnse of speedy develop- 
ment of girls’ education. If future advance is reflated by 
existing standards and if the present rate of increase in 
numbers is maintained or (as seem.s likely) accelerated, 
within a few years the number of students will become un- 
manageable, and the administration of the University, which 
has already shown symptoms of strain and weakness, will be 
in danger of collapse. 


4. Many persons are perturbed by this headlong growth 
in the number of students, and by the grave suspicion that 
the standards of education have deteriorated in this process. ■ 

1929j the Hartog Coimnittee* uttered this 

Warning:: 

“The percentage of faflures (in University examinattohsj, . - , 
indicates that something is seriously wrong at an earlier 
stage; and. that the Indian universities are not giving 
adequate attention to the proper adjustment of admission 
to graduation standards, .but, on the contrary, are burden- 
hig themselves, and are allowing then* coiistitnent and 
affiliated colleges to burden themselves with a very. ICrge ' 
number of students who have little or no - ^aUW ^ 
CQmplotmg a university epurse sUceessfuliy, and on ^hpin 
expenditure of money mteiided for •universitVeduGaUdlt 

.. , Ml wasted/-’ 


Mr, U. 0. Chafefcsrji, uf Govcmioout 

■■■ has also written.: ■■■ 

“ The, noam defect of ;^a lOBiv 
■ ■ 'It ts-^umjhg'dntreyeiy'.yefe 
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t tiuh iiUni tliu'Uon nottisiJ* iWnlua into 
im \ocMion in bio . 

In Movt oi lh« im lu,,o i n n ■> i i*i n>t i sii It to uinntm 
‘t n'lils <r «1 1 1 mt tv) itn mIiuIi lie 

A ojtlit of inm i^-itx <1 o ’ il ittuitum to the 
(U\ '<PT uit <tthi i’ »i i I 11 ’< t i 1 powo'. of 

ttliK ' n< os lit ^ will imi\ i"! \ 

1)1 1 J). Li» )■' <il luutiii n ( till j hold'- 

thvittlu SI iiul II Is ot iliHiw 11 lit u MitniitTi \ ^ uii^tnl . 
oons. < jilt til' \ s 1 1' 11 m in m ' i i i m l)\ tlu 

fioedoiii wlmh ih \ itui » ii h st n 1 li h vulK^fiv,, 

iind iM luifiiip.i 1 1 ' ) 1 1 (dm • m h-v* ' ]>it lit I't iht 

ItlMli > UMll 

lu Ills dill (M (hii Hi >11 (III ((. i l(i<v ( tmion, 

stating tha» “lulh two-lhul- li ih li t iiu li it 'tul nts 

in Art <1 aieriot siiftnitnlh iih nim to i nlii In I uu<isjt> 
ten hint. 

"^li 1 1 lU i\iu It'' I'l \ I'll I 11 1 'll 

|)|IUll„t*l ll>>ttMt\( lllls 111 till- I II M M'l' tta 
li»a iminl ioImI K p iii iliih ini > il t 
WJlUlM f % (ill l S 11 JlltM I I V M 0 II _Ilill(,l 1 11* of 

lilt 111 titiil 'll (1^1 i-v 11 'jln II' 1 (u ^ imc 

1 '•aim (’ I 1' ' I Is [ 1 MW Is \i i loh 

lllllUl l' 111 IS sl(l(t( lU if) tl(ll 

coll I ( iin ]. I’l i' ) 1 oiijt 1 1(1 Si- 

nn >.utis tl ( s\«.ini ( i 111 II 111 anu u si in i \ i il'it 
It (lots Ilf) lu k( till ll't Ol il 111 Wild * IIS (.Mll- 

iinnl 111 lil*U liois ’ll bii^it h pi<\ nl mttltijint 
Im fill IpK Hiiii»iti oiituil it\i (1 1 iis lo 
bo Mill Ml im i( Hum ili i oj 1 n * » hidtiship 
ind su St ol Ksirtiisiliiiti 

We Iwm loathiil tin absiuil posihon tl at a i ill-tiainid lit iLcr 
tiUi oain a tci hiltoi Inm^ thin ui oidiuan 13 v In 
laei Ihp digiir ol BA is a difiiuli huidtcip, and its 
p( ssessoi Is di’finitih laiw iiitert Wlnt is \i ntpil ib to 
reduce tlif niimifi ot bludoils tiknij, the B V. by 
% pel cent, and to rei'o the standaid of (he B A. by 
300 pel cent to that tboso siho v,iadualo tsiU be lealyr 
Mell-rdocatod and iaghly intelltctiial people. As such, 
the few tboie ait will be able to fit thmnselves into 
Ute and become a medit to themaeiTee and to their 
oonntiy. We do not want B. A.’a as constables or 
sepoys." 
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In a memorandum winch he -vMote insi beloie hib letire- 
ment, two yeaiis ago, Mr. H. Y. Loughoine, then Piolessor 
of Enghsh at 6o^#‘lnment College, Lalioie, \viote m a similar 
vem : 

" We should and hnd out 'what il ib that turns decent lads — 
the bons ot decent patents m a docile countii saoh as 
India wheie dieie ib a vigoious tiadition and a turn belief 
that learning is an honotuablc thing— into ‘ ttudiiits ’ I 
cm not lefeiiingto tlo iicbci t pohiicil tiouLUs ind the 
piominont pait tl at btudeiits have pla\ f d m them 'Fhe 
evil -nould he just as giei*^, though the tionble \iou1d be 
less if e\eiv student ■weie lo’jal to the eoie The% -would 
be just as badh tiained and taught, and the educational 
product ^ould'be just as ineihcient and useless if the 
country -were -wiappod m peace The student -would 
still oiam , and he would still letuse to think ” 

Mr, -Man Mohan, when Pimcipal oi the Ivhalsa College, 
Amritsar, oxpitsb(.d a oumlai opmion : 

“No college oi UnueiMtv cm nnpait itil education \\htnit 
has to deal -with thousands ui students The 
college should lofuse adnussion, except in a few 
special cases, to all thud*dmsion matiicukte«.... 
Expenence heie and elsowheie bho-Wb that eien fh'it and 
beooud division students (fai lcs>s thud division students) 
oannot follo-w the lectuics ioi a conbideiable poition ot 
the Inteimediale cuuiso This being so, it seems unkind 
to allow bo-ys of tho latiei category to join the college 
ith smallei numbo-s judioiou8l;y selected and caiefuUy 
bandied, botn the teicbtis and the tinght -will have a 
tan olanco The piesent ovei ciowdiUT of classes is 
bou id to load vo soiioi » cons o ->onces 

Wiitmg \tith mo-e recent expeiionce, .'L.ll bandeisou, 
Durector ot Public In&tiuction, Punjab, also deploivs the 
very hmited attainments of the thud division mahiculale . 

“ Communal iivalry has had the efleot of deba&mg the standard 
of education m this pro-nnee, as the stiuggle for piofit, 
power and pationago has duected the eneigies of all com- 
munities to increasing the output of men -with qualifica- 
tions that will help them to appointments. This has 
made all communities opposed to any attempt to laise 
standards. . . . Multan Coll^, which is a good college, 
is compi'Ued, for pohtioal and otbn reasons, to 
admit a eonsideiable number of tbird-division matimn- 
lates. During the past ten years 75 per cmt. of these 
matriculates have failed in the Xatennediate examisa- 
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standaids, as so iiuiiv 1 mi 

i -si t \ 1 

but umuistakeiblv I'm* sn 1 1 itd 

It b 1 n 

horn satishu ton uul. 

111 d u lO 

1 l. 
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pointed oui ihit m.nu t mill 't-. iio i ot’ 
foi many ycaib Jtsoilt'd tu Uu 'i i in » ' i ’ 
ol the ]Pmi]ab as pin lie t md d *i ^ i»k tu- 1 
aids, esprciaUj' m llaji'b mhh n p lu i ' t 
Eiclicy e\€n &i<v’d iliat ii n is j.'d luuuu'iii 
m A]mei-]deivaia to 1(M\« ilni' ^ Ino!-, li 
IP oidei to appeal i'> piUin anmd t >. ■ ; 
evunmalmn latki *lim the Midi 1 ul e\ 
iihich tlio^e sc boils p.epan In 102(5, 5>, >Cr» } 

dites appeaipd toi Mio Ma ii ela'iou 
Punjab. Of Ibeae candid itp^ t nut nu il 
this exaumiatiou fi im Ipjoud ilit Pnnj j 

The Scltool Bo id, i.tl l piolou^ed enqini 
that “the standaids oi avnunatiin m ^tiinil 
are detenoiating, especially In RiioUsh. The 
of the first-yeaa students aie such tint eerv ii 
aie unable to follow tlio ieclui«)s. ’ 

6. Mr. BirQdersou’s onuleutioa is justitu'd 
percentage of failure^ m the several umveisity 
The small percentages of pistes given in the 
statistics given below show that, even aecoidmg 1 
ard of the University, whieh many of our witnt 
none too high, a very large proportion of 
nnlitted to rsosive the mstructioa whieh is give 
the average percentage of Matriculates who 
taking a degree within the normal period of ti 
small. It is true that many students enter 
colleges or discontinue their studiedi after passin 
mediate. Still after making all possible alli 
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ATtisio ot 'ime, jiio K \ \ml offoM uiu'sr mp jaoimoii". \V^give 
the relevant fig axes in the list Jow vo • 
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7. fcJome T\'itni'hse‘« Ivvf .dirilfittHl tlu lowering 
ol htai\dn,rda io certain laxiiie-' in lh» inetluHl"* of CNami- 
nation. In the eoiiiM oi i)- u.mt “hi ''chool itoaril 
referred to the belief that — 

"Head exomiiien. ofttn irqxnn' .ni ihno-r niaftmo iiercentage 
of passes from Iheir nnhur-. .ml Mih-o'cammers 

are not infrequenlh tolil what pt ri‘nil.nn* of pa'.see 
'.honld he aimed at." 

This view is shared bv 'Mi. -1. bench Wil-m.. !n*.pectot 
of Schools, Anibala Dhision. wlie : 

“ Tlie present !^^<llri^n^la^i'm rA.tj'in’lii>n i- ii * . aUfactorj' 
(esl of the ooi.ipleiien (if the ''elaxil << ur'.e 'I’lu* nioet 
>>trikin_, evampte i** peiluM's ll’e li't iu 1 n'.lbli, vli'oh 
is not .1 tc«!( of (he jami]'' k'ovluLi* or ahilitv to use 
the LnsUsh lanttuaM . lait iiieicb one ol ln> ability to 
leprodnce certain reklively nnii'iporl. Hit i etw (smtained 
in tl.e text-hooks.... The c\.niii’tati<>n. to he a 
proper test, should he eiitiieh mist < n. 

\}jun, the University infom's ex.intiiti »t ll.e .i\tja«c pas** 
percentage of past ji.irs .mil ixpict' them to p.rs<i 
.ibont the same pcieuit.im' laeh jear.... \\ith the 
enormous increase in the iiniuher of m-IiooIn competi- 
tion has compelled he.ad masters to promote all end 
sundry to Class X with tlin result that the average ahililv 
of the ]^fatricnla^iou candidati ha-, been lowered s‘ill 
furtlitr. A reiieltahle feainie of recent Itfatiiculatien 
evanunation lesults is that, alfhomth the ntimhci* o‘ can- 
didates has increased, the nninhor ]ia''-in4 in the first 
and second divisions has hten pr.>ctically stationary.*' 

Mr. Madau Gopal Bingh writcf, in his co]i!tcil t «.>• l.ead 
exc'niner in English : 

“A legend universally I 'elieved h that theie is a prt-esialj- 
lished model of <> question pujier to which all question 
papeib must contotn* ; and it in any year the pijter 
does not oonfomi to that model, the candidate Ijave a 
claim to special consideration from the TJniver'.iiy . . . 

T have had vdbement protests from he.»d mnstens that J 
had no ri^ht to deviate from the papers set m nnwious 
years ; and that having deviated, T should stick to the 
model 1 had set.” 

8. The low Matriculation standards in the Punjab are 
■not expired merely by laxity in the actual methods of 
examination. As Mr. Madan Qopal Singh has observed, 
a mere raisii^ of the Matriculation standard -would not 
alter the character of the teaching in sdhotds.” It is 
necessary to examine th* afthoni 
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It will be seen from the diagram on the opposite page 
that Vie Punjah school system comprises one chss less than 
those of Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and the 
Central Provinces. This deficiency is to some extent responsi- 
ble for the early age at which many boys matriculate in 
the Punjab, a tendency which has been accentuated since 
the abolition of the age-limit for Matriculation in 1923. 

9. The following statistics show that the number of 
high schools and angh-v&macutar middle schools in propor- 
tion to population is far greater in the Punjab than in other 
provinces, except Bengal : — 



1017. 

1022. 

1927 


Ntmblsoi 

f»<.”OOLS I OR Bo^s Irt Pbom^ces, 


Province and male, popuhihoti 





(tn milUohs) 





Mcidiatf 

(20 9) .. 

• 

18S 

292 

m 

Bomha> 

(10-2) .. 


122 

143 

18T 

Bengal 

(24*2) 

- 

707 

887 

1,003 

United l^iovinoes 

(23 8) . . 


147 

184 

161 

Punjab 

(U-8) 


136 

303 

301 

Burma 

(6-8) .. 


68 

80 

149 

Bihar and Orisea 

(I»-8) . 


100 

110 

136 

Central Provinces 

<7-0> .. 


43 

43 

49 

Assam 

(4-0) .. 


36 

41 

45 
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85 

75 

88 
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178 
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Burma 
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260 

321 

Central Provinces 
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150 

156 

Assam 
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This comparative excess in the number ol schools is 
very largely due to iU-adv-ised €07ti petition betAveen the 
Various local groups of liigh and middle schools (the ma^jority 
of Avliich are of the communal type), vhich has reduced 
eflScieney and relaxed discipline. A. deplorable consequence, 
ivhich has been accentuated by recent improvements in 
means of communication, is that many schools and hostels 
^re far from full, and some have even been closed. Mr. S. 
Leitch Wilson has written : 

“ There are far more seconda-ry schools than are required. Com- 
munities, and even snb-seetions of communities, have 
vied with each other in opening schools ■which have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining recognition, although they are not 
required. In such schools, where the Committee has 
no financial resources, the income from fees is of para- 
mount importance. Every effort is therefore made to 
induce parents to send their boys to the canvasser’s 
school. Teachers are forced to play a loading part in 
this canvassing. The result is that the commit tees haVe 
no control over their teachers ; the teachers again have 
no control over the boys, who know perfectly well that 
parents have been besought to send them to that 
■ school. The boys can always bring teachers and the 

committee to heel by threatening to leave for some other 
school.” 


10. Another powerful factor in diminishing the effec- 
tiveness of teaching is the use of English as the medium of 
instruction. 


The Punjab Education Code, in the tenth edition (1917), 
•sho'ws that .Urdu, Punjabi and Hindi are equally recognised 
;as media ol instruction in Classes I to VIII, all being replaced 
by English in Class IX and onwards. In practice, though 
text-books are -written in Urdu script, the teadier very 
■ofteh Uses Ihe locel dialect in expla,ining them, and this 
dialect is Hable to change •with every change of teacher. 
In the Vernacular Eihal Examination answers are ■written 
in 'Cfdii. Qh the other hand, the University regulaticm^ . in 
to the Matrichlatioh Examination states : : " 

■ • Eng&Ji sM be 'the mediartt of exammatipii; in all’ f ' 

that is tosayi tlm qaestioaS ;^:hy :thA.e3;ainin^^ 
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be set in Urdu, and in the case of other Vemaoular langu- 
ages, in which the questions shall be set in the Vernacular 
concerned, and the answers written by the candidates 
shall be written in English, except that in History and 
Geography the answers niay also be written either in Urdu, 
Hindi or Punjabi. Provided that in the case of Oriental 
and Vernacular languages the answers shall be written 
in the vernacular of the candidates." 


It is difficult to judge how far this latter innovation has 
been successful, as few witnesses have referred to it. The 
following figures giving the number of candidates for 
Matriculation who answered the History paper in each 
vernacular are of interest : 

1981. 1982. 


English .. .. .1,870 1,260 

Urdu .. .. ■ 17,832 17,695. 

Hindi V. ' 664 787 

’Punjabi .. .. 78 118 

19,844 19,710 


, %itnes8^ are dmost uhan^ of the 

•vernacular -medimn should be ' proloiiged and that of the 
English medium deferred. There- is difference, of opinitai 
whether One or more vernaculars should be used in place of 
English as the niedium of instruction. Some have urged 
that the rights of minorities should be duly observed, and tl^t 
school-children should be taught through the medium of the 
vernacular which is most faihiliar to them. Others have . 

. ulged that Urdu should be the sole medium of , mstructiOn, ; 
except in a few schools, particularly the European schocds;,.: 
They contend that the use of a number of vemaoulaas Tnili«:i 
tates ag^st the attainment of unity -within the provm^;v 
Moreover/ the cost of: education •would be greatly monifa^d;: 
^ school classes had to W disced,’ ffito 
.■:‘Sectiou& in a large, nnmber/oi 

. ; There is a further danger f^at/ : wh#^W ^ 
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The Director oi Ihibiic liiMnicioa oifeh» I m micreM- 
infif sug^i^tiou : 

“ Romanised Uidu ins born tdoix* 1 as the wiiutMi Itn^ua^e of 
the lull u) Vnn> • . • OurfuiHhnt j.)>out» 

\\hal slioiiLl ])♦ iV KMuuuhr ol fchi Pirijih would ho 
sohod 1\\ tlii>. \^c shoahi vv viij»in\ »hu*lo])a knui 
oi Hmdusltiui, whhh wodil include \ i lu and Piinjtbi 
woids and plnabo-* and become h thm ol the 

pu)\ince . . . The p r-isUmee of the leMPcilai sciipls 
could be eti-^uied h\ tlio pDii-inn of aT thee vemici- 
la’‘s with Ihni appr*\unto script ^ in Oie Pii h an I 
SLn:»1i clavM*- 

11. boiiie oi oiu wilue^^e^ lire ndenvd to the sad 
neglecf oj lh(* he>nfUiilar kvvftujrh .ts sunpets oi sluly in 
the bclioolh. lu coaseqacuel^ a Urge proportion oi tli ' piipiU 
are unable either to think or io write cleiirly in any l.niguage* 
Tn this eonnoc-tiou lEr. H* Y. Laughorne li*is v\rit(en : 

Education i^* osseiiiwll^ Luijfua^e w<n k and laiv^uage is ?vynon>- 
moub with ihoaght. li is ilnough lang’iaue that *111 our 
intellectual and snuch ol oni social hoiitage coino to us. 
Our whole outlook on lito, oui hehtuiour. our character^ 
aio piolouiidly modified by the use we are able to make 
of this, our chief contact with roiliiv. 

It may be anruod that this truth is leaoanne I hv m ikintc liUt^Hbli 
comnukorv thiou^bouf tlie '-cMudny To 

^ome bill ill o\t eiit this is tiue, but id loieigu Lmguago 
can toko the place of the inothor-ionDjiio. The habits 
that condition effective speaking and reading aloud, 
intelligent reading to oneself, effective literary dibcrimi- 
nation and appreciation, should all be inculcated primati- 
ly and predominantly in tlie mother tongue. It is 
not possible to throw over the mother-longue and sub* 
stitnte for it some forei^ language. If it weie pos^^ible, 
it would bo too expensive ; oven it it coat nothing, no 
country would desire i\” 

The Director of Public Inbti notion hah aJbt> widUen : 

“The mental dovolopmeni oi this piovince is soriously 
handicapped hj the iailuio to train the lioys io think, 
owing to the fact that the greater pari of their attention 
and time is concentrated upon the loanung of English, 
which is largely a process of learning by rote. . . This 
emphasis upon Ei^lish teaching (which is largely the 
result of a materialist ambition on the part of parents and 
pupils) has worked to the detriment of the vecnacolaxa 
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and hab prevented their proper development. They are 
viewed as of minor importance in the school oonrse, and 
as sabjeots of university study are despised. Their 
development has, therefore, been retarded ; and even 
the production of tran&lations of vernacular literature 
has been discouraged.*' 

12. Another obstacle to progress is the number of 
dijjerent languages which an Indian pupil is expected to learn 
from a very early age. The study of English begins in Class V 
and that of an Oriental language in Class VII of Anglo-ver- 
nacular schools. This practice imposes an excessive burden 
on young children and results in a still further neglect of the 
vernaculars. 

13. The principal cause of the congestion iu schools 
and colleges and the consequent loss of efficiency lies 
in the fact that all sections of the people, iiraspeotive of their 
conditions of life and the aptitudes of their children, have 
a restricted choice oj the mode of their education. The present 
type of high school so complelely dominates the minds 
of the people that other forms ol education are opposed 
and mistrusted, and even the prima,ry schools are regarded 
mainly as the first rungs of the ladder leading up to the high 
schools and colleges. The pupils aspire from a very early 
age to pass the Matriculation examination at the earliest 
possible moment. The schools are overcrowded by boys 
who are unfitted for this form of traioing. 

This view is shared by the Eev. A. E. and Mrs. Harper, 
who are in charge of the Vernacular !Middle and Training 
School, Moga : 

“ The Auglo-vemaoular course of study is ill-suited to the needs, 
interests and understanding of the Indian child. It does 
not offer true ‘ education ’ in the sense of a well-round- 
ed training of the child’s capacities, a joyous ftnrinbniATit 
of his experience and a practical preparation for life. 
In this scheme each stage of education is merely a pre- 
paration for the next stage. The final goal is ptrepara- 
tion for the university. Much is sacrificed throughout 
the pupil’s entire course to this end. Moreover, cofy too 
often the end is not attained.” 

14. One of the main reasons wh 3 r Matriculation and a 
subsequent coU^ career attract Indian boys so strox^y 
is the insistence by Government and other- employers on a 
uadversUy qualijication as a passport to serviw, even m a 

& 
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tubordinate eafudiy. Thih lure tonipis* bo.Vh lo pursue the 
time-honoured and formerly itrofilable path leading to 
academic heights v?hich hu\e now become baiTon. 

This view is supported bj' the Ihirtog Coniinittee : * 

“ There can le little douht that one of fl c main atti.ictions of 
the unhersilies and toilettes lo men who iio tante 
tor academic btudies and iubuflicieut (jnaliluMtiunb for 
puTbiiing them, i** the inbiblenco on a nunersity degree 
by Government and other oniplojerb tih a passport 
to service. IfGo\emnont wore to abandon that re- 
quhement tor all appointments in which it is not really 
needed, the presbure on the imheisities and colleges 
would probably be lessened. We siiguest that for many 
cleiical appointments. Government exaniinatioiib com- 
parable to the examinations of the ('i\il t'ervice Commis- 
sioners in England and specially designed tor the purpose 
they are intended to meet, might replace the requirement 
that candidates for the^o uppointmeuts should possess 
a university degree. The appointments that we have 
in mind are pmely clerical appoiutmeitth and not 
appointments to the higher bciviccs for which the unm- 
her of candidates is relatively small, and which do not 
mateiially affect the numLers in the universitii's.” 

These opinions have been maintained b} nearly all our 
witnesses, who condemn the abuse of University examina- 
tions for this purpose. 

16 . A further evil resulting from the swollen numbers 
and deteriorating standards is the rapid growth oj unenv- 
phyment among stulmts, many of whom have been de- 
scribed as “ unemployable.” 

Bie deputation of the Ahmadiya Community have 
described poignantly the disillusionment which aibicts many 
a farmer parent : 

“ A strong wave of enihusiasm has come over these farmers, 
but it is now mixed with worries of a very pressing nature. 
They have sent their sons to school, and many of them 
have received education up to the middle or the Matricu- 
lation standard. But there have been bred in these 
hoyS habiU which ate incompatible with the toiling Ufa 
of an Indian farmer ; and they have grown altogether 
too soft for the hard life which lies before tiltem. Tbriz 
parents cannot edneate them any foxtiber ; and with this 
tow qaalifieati<m it is improbable that thqy will ever gat 

B%«t. pile 14^ ptavMltt, 
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emplo} ment, Tho bittemobi^ ot the tragedy is that they 
have been weaned only too thoroughly from the soil. 

Tf a farmer is a little better off, be taxes his meagre resources 
to the utmost and sends his boy to college. Let us sup- 
pose that the young man gets a degree, what is there 
beyond that ? Nothing except realisation of the fact that 
his education has been the ruin of his parents, that he 
himself has grown into a worthless yoimg man with ex- 
pensive tastes, and that his long-cliHrihhed hope of 
finding an Eldorado in Government service is no more 
than a delusion. . . Thrown idle and adrift in this 
way, he may amuse liimsself with the thrill of political 
movements,.... or at best he may spend his days 
cheerless and miserable, broken in mind and spirit.’* 

M. Mushtaq Ahmad, M.L.C. has also written : 

College education gives a training which is incompatible with 
the needs ot most of the students, especially those belong- 
ing to rural areab. In his college career, a boy acquires 
expensive habits ami apes western modes of living. . . . 
tie does not possess a due sense of proportion 

and responsibility The bare fact that the num 

her of tmemployed graduates is fast increasing, points 
clearly to the unsuitability of university education to 
meet the needs of the country.” 

In 1927, a Committee was appointed by the Punjab Gov- 
«nment to enquire into the extent and causes of unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes of the community, and to 
suggest measures for its reduction. We have read the report 
of this Committee and are disappointed that little or no 
action has been taken by the Punjab Government on its re- 
< 50 imnendations. The Committee**' found that — 

” There is very extensive unemployment among those of the 
educated classes whose education has been purely literary 
and who have proceeded to higher education through 

the Anglo-vernacular course The present system 

of education produces men fit, generally speaking, only 
for clerical occupations and is regarded merely as an 
avenue to Government service. ... It renders boys 
unfitted for their ancestral occupations. Unemployment 
is due largely to aversion from manual labour among 
certain classes, though that aversion is now banning 
to disappear. * . , Unemployment is due lar^y to 
extension of education to classes which previously did not 
aspire to Government service.” 

OA BeiKffi on in tii/s Piie|sb 
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In order to remedy these teudeuoics, the Committee 
proposed drastic ohangch in the oducalional system : 

“ Facilities for hichei uhicnlioti si onltl lie pjovuled only for 
the maikedl.s ahle wl i , if j ( -t onld I < >u1'skIw( 1 
bj the Btare, cr foi itf't iis full cos{. . . 

Edaeation in the cat ]y Mart's luti-t 1 o mad** a rt*al edu- 
cation lelated io lilt-, at a niantial (tainnij, slmnUl 1 e coin- 
ptilsorj tbnuUiout thw |i(riod . . Inciia'-td facili- 
ties for technical aiid indu-tnal oducat on must be 
provided.” 

16. lu the present financial <.Upri">hion ami in the 
consequent rctienchment in theGi)\exmnenl service^, the tide 
of unemployment has. li&cn still lutihoi. It is in no way aur- 
piising, theiefoio. that viitiASM oii* ( \ t n mote alarnw'd by the 
present situation. Thcie is. a -tiongcr lecding thun oxer that 
unemployment is due primarily to an imi/crfcci ly adjusted 
system of education, and that drastic rcadjnsimcnt is rt*- 
qnired. In view of the unanindtj among our viliKSbeb in 
this mattei, we shall be content \tilh ghing an cxcvrpt 
from the evidence ot the deputation trout the Anjniuan-i- 
Bimayat-i-Islam ; 

” The deilj irtreasiiig rin.Ict of lie uncnjplujLd. . . .is a 
clear irdicaticn that the pjcscnt sjsUni <d uoiversity 
education is a faihirt. 3 he L'l'hiieity ]«( duct's an 
enojmous nrmler of giaduatcs <^tlJ jtar. Only a 
Email nvniLer of these gain admission to the public 
services through the ccmpetitive examin.d ions. A 
certain number beceme medical and legal practitioners, 
of vhem a substantial majority become unsuccessful. 
This is due to the fact that they have adopted tliese pro- 
fessions, 1 ^aidless of tljeir aptitude and niiutal cqnip- 
mmit and meiely because they had nothmg else to do. . . 
A large majority have to fall back on clerical 
jobs. But since so many clerks are not 'Ranted, our 
graduates add eveiy year to the number of unemployed 
and live lives of discontent and rmhappiness. These 
people cannot but he a potential souice of danger to the 
State." 

(it) Eecent Innooai/um8, 

17. We shall now discuss some recent improvements 

in education with a view to deteEminirg whether they have 
home good fmit, or whether they have been prevented 
from doing so by defects in ^e system. , , 
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In vemaeuhr sehodls there has been a great quantitatiye 
advance, the enrolment having risen from 875,429 in 
1920 and 1921 to 984,756 in 1980-81. It is important to 
onr enquiry to discuss whether this advance is likely to 
accentuate the congestion in high schools and colleges, or 
whether a complete and efficient system of rural education 
is being built up which will provide suitable educational 
f^ilities to village children of ordinary capacity in the 
vicinity of their homes, and which will build up a spirit of 
leadership in the villages. 

18. In order to attain the latter objective the vernacular 
schools should ffirst be efficient. If they are not so, villa^ 
boys cannot be blamed if they seek education wherever it 
can best be found. The following passage* from the Hartog 
Beport is therefore disturbing : 

'* Throoghotit the whole edaoational system there is waste and 
ineffectiveness. In the primary system, which, from our 
point of view, should be designed to produce literacy 
and the capacity to exercise an intelligent vote, the 
waste is appalling. So far as we can judge, the vast 
increase in numbers in primary schools produces no com- 
mensurate increase in literacy, for only a small propor- 
tion of those who are at the primary stage reach Class 17, 
in whicli the attainment of literacy may be expected. . . . 

It is to be remembered that under present conditions of 
rural life, and with the lack of suitable vernacular litera- 
ture, a child has very little chances of attaining literaov 
after leaving school ; and, indeed, even for the literate 
there are many chances of relapso into illiteracy.” 

Efibrts have been made in the Punjab to combat these 
shortcomings. The number of wasteful one-teacher schools 
is almost negligible as compared with those in other pro- 
vinces. Again, we infer from the Hartog Beport that the 
agency and methods of inspection in the Punjab compare 
favourably with those in other provinces. 

19. The Hartog Committeef indicated the points at 
which improvements could best be made : 

” The best point at which to break ‘ the vicious circle ’ is undoubt- 
edly that of the supply and training of teachws. . . . 
Effective arrangements for training vernacular teachers 
must, generally speaking, precede the expansion of 
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primary scliools ; and the training of vernacular feachera 
itself depends upon a good supplj of recniiti* from tfaa 
middle ^emacul^ whools. Hence moue^ Hpcnt on ex* 
pension and impiovemenl ot vomacular niiJdlo schools 
and on vernacular tramnis! institutionb will yield a 
larger and moio permincntly fiir’rfnl return than 
monej’’ spent on alino'<t ain i thor ol tho many objects 
which aie dear to the he«rt of the * ducationiht ” 

In the Punjab the number oi lowei iiudtlle sclj(tols (with 
six classes) has risen from i02 iti 111*20-21 to 2,‘^4 
in 1980-31 and that ot ^eniacul.ii imddli* sthfxds (with 
eight classes) from 213 to 735 duiim- flu* '<ame period. 
The first tniits oi this dev elopmouf hivt been salisiactorj*, 
as more than hall ol tin* prnn.iiA ptipiu ' receive thoir 
schooling in the priniarv depaila* -nts ol •'eeoiidtir^' 
schools, where the teaehiny should 1m uiou* eflbetive and 
better supervised than in se]iaiale piim.iiv ■.elmols. 
"What is even more important is tha< .m ample sU]>ply ol 
reasonably qualified teaeheis in veniaeulai ><*lio«»Is has lM*en 
guaranteed by the ineieased number ol vemaeulai middle 
schools. As a result of this polity, in 1930-31 there were 
“20,254 or 81 per cent. Ironed and eertibcaled le.iehers 
out of a total of 25,077 m veiiiatiilar '.eluiols mauitaiued 
by district boards. The 2,020 piiiior vernaeular teachers 
under training in 1930-31 will ledme still Inrther the 
number ot untiained teacliers.” 

20. Efficiency is not, however, tlu* ouh eonsideiatioii. 
Many witu^ses have urged that, if it is to lie eileclive, 
the teaching in rural schools should be in hartuouy with 
village conditions and requirements and should therefore be 
related to matteis which the village child sees uiid knows 
and understands. Attempts have been made to achieve 
&ese idea’s. School farms and gardens have been started 
in many of the v'emacular schooib ; and efibrts have lieen 
made to adapt the teaching to rural requirements. Tlie 
Director of Public Instruction has informed us that — 

“Bural science (a couipiisite subject comprising agricultaru. 
science, village sanitation, co-operation and elementary 
civics) has recmtly been provided as an alternative to 

Engl^ m the Yemacnlar Final examination 

The inclusion of this subject may well be regarded as a 
&r-reaclmg tefcmn in the vernacular system. Its 
study will not only equip a pupil with what he ^ould 
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know as an intelligent and useful mnuber of the village 
communitj, but will also facilitate his retum to his an* 
cestral vocation of farming/' 

21. Bui this objective cannot he attained merely by 
means of improved curricula and text-books. The teachers 
should be men who know the village and will guide the village 
folk towards better conditions of life and work. Above all 
the training should be such as will encourage pupils to re* 
main part of the village aud bpend lives of service in the 
betterment of the countryside. 

We have visited the vernacular training schools at 
Gakkhar and JuUnndnr. The former institution has the 
advantage of a large estate of some twenty acres, which 
has been developed into a very oasis by the pupils with its 
large farm and well laid-out gardens. The latter institution 
does not possess the same advantages, but has also achieved 
creditable results. The physical training has reached a high 
Stan lard of efficiency. Both institutions seemed to have 
many points of practical contact with the villages. We 
did not have an opportunity of examining in detail the actual 
methods of training, but they appeared to be well-devised. 

We also visited the Middle and Training School at Moga, 
which is maintained by the American Presbyterian Mission. 
The Principal, the Bev. A. E. Harper, has described the 
purpose of the institution to be — 

“ to provide an eduoatiou arising out of the child’s experience 
and environment, to use his natural impulses and interests 
with the object of inspiring and preparing him for 
real community service. Our object is to encourage 
him to see not only the present needy condition of 
the village, but also what the village and his own people 
might become through Obristian service, and to realise 
that he has a peculiar responsibility and privilege in the 
light of his training to go back and help in this uplift. 
We cannot claim to have accomplished this objective, 
but.... several of our graduates have gone back 
to the villages : and there is an enthusisstie desire 
among them to give their time and strength tor the 
provement of their people.” 

22. In spite of these improvements, the vernacular 
school system is still embarrassed by many difficulties. Mr. 
B. Sanderson, Director of Public Instruction, has wnttaa t 

I am not with those who bold that English should he the yngm 
/ronco of the Punjab- IboW Strongly^toTOinAS^ 
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elemftntary system is essential, any raio for tho vast 

majority of the rural populaiioii The rurals have 

seen the urhans advance Thr('>n^di an EnuliJi edneation, 
and they feel most sironiily tlial they should n)\v fitrlit 
their way to the front through the '-auit* aient\v. The 
situation is rendered mtire tliUi** dt hy ilir^ ]>iMiM worthy 
fleoisioii of the Governiiieut of Tiulia to ^i\e oil iut eeul, 
of the vacancies at the Uoyal Military Aeademv to men 
in the ranks; every mm ol the nv^uiii*.! ebs- now 
feels that his *«ous should ha\e the cl» met* of fin* Kiiiu’s 
Commission. It all tlu* more ueees^ir\ t > nrovitle for 
ihe people oi the eountr'^'^ide .i %t‘ritaenLr ^wtein which 
W’ill develop their iiitelliuonce ,iinl imp»vs^ upon them 
the fact that learnim: can iniprov»» thoir conditions of 
life in rhe villa^e-^.’’ 

The Rev, and Mrs. A. E, llurpn, ulior pointinfi out 
certain defects in the vernaeuhir sy^leni, have alhulod to 
another obstacle in ihe path of proqnss : 

** Another cause ot tailure o£ the vmiicuUr m'OooI to i,i\e the 
best opportunity to all is iht» i«'pulir misconcejdion 
of the values o) eilucation. hi the ]M>pubr view the 
vernacular and Aiij^lo-vernaculai are n »t pirallel M*herae8 
of education, as there i'j a deeidiMl im|»lieation ol supi^ 
riority attached to Lni»lish studies and of inferoritv to 
vernacular stndi*=*b. Hence 'vernacular edncMtiou labours 
under the handicap ol uiipoimlarity. It i iiroU mainly 
ihobe who are barred, he(^^l^e of their place of resi- 
dence or their poverty, iroin i<‘uuivmL^ Analo-vernacular 
education. 

Students known to ub, whoso families arc ol (lepr<*sscMl elasbos 
origin, often feel biltcmobs because they have not had 
the opportunity of an Angkevernaciilar i*dnea t ion. Some 
of them will sacrifice bravely, hut ollcu unwisely, to give 
younger brothers and bisters the ‘ education ’ t'hoy have 
missed,” 

23. We proceed to consider certain improvements in the 
hijgh schools^ with a view to determining wrhether they pro- 
viae a firm foundation of university studies and also whether 
suitable arrangements are made for those boys who have 
neither the means nor the capacity to contemplate admission 
to the University. 

We have visited a number of high schools under private 
as wdl as under public management. Idost of ^ese schools 
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are commodio^ and well-bnilt. Their bright and tidy gar- 
dens and spacious playing fields are pleasing features. 

Facilitip for higher seconda^ education are more \ 7 idely 
distributed in the Punjab than in other provinces, a lai^e 
number of Government high schools and intermediate colleges 
having been established in rural areas. Village boys of 
capacity thus have good opportunity of being prepared for 
matriculation in the vicinity of their homes. 

Another important innovation has been the intro- f 
duction of post-matriculation classes, in which boys are <' 
trained for clerical employment. 

Hakim Ahmad Shujaa has expressed the following 
opinion upon the utility of the training given in these clerical 
and commercial classes : 

'* It ean be proved beyond doubt that Matriculates who have 
passed the post-matriculation commercial examination 
are to-day in greater demand than the graduates of the 
Punjab University. When I as the head of a Govern- 
ment office bad to recommend the appointment of clerks, 

I prefetred these post-matriculates to graduates, even to 
M.As., and 1 am glad to say that they are to-day more 
useful to the office than many of their seniors who are 
graduates.” 

We have made no attempt to appraise the efficiency 
of the teaching in these schools, but the fact that, in 1930-81, 

86 per cent, of tho teachers had received training, is a favour- 
able indication of good leaching. 

24. Another pleasing feature of these as well as of other 
types of school is the attention paid to physical training. 

We have seen many of the schools at the time of physical 
training, and are impressed by the excellence of the work. 
We also visited the ‘ refresher course ’ which was being 
held by Mr. H. W. Hogg for physical training supervisors, 
and were much interested in the variety of exercises which 
have been designed to suit the weaker as well as the stronger 
pupils. 

We must express our high appreciation of the work 
which has been achieved by Mr. Hogg and bis assistants 
ah over the province, and we hope that they will receive 
eren greater encouragement in the future than in the 
past. The Punjab is ahead of all other parts of India 
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in this matter, and thai the schools are helping to 
keep alive the great militarj’ traditions uf the province. 
The maintenance of these ataudards of physical culture 
in schools and their continuation in colleges, with such 
changes as may be found necessary, will eiisuio the fuliilmeni 
of one of the essential aims of edxication. 

26. It mi^t be expected that, uitli these luaterial 
advantages and with a high percentage ol trained teacheis, 
the high schools of the Punjab would ha\e ncliie\ed a large 
measure of success ; but these hopes lia\e not been realised 
to their fullest extent owing to delects in the system. 

The main handicap which i> imposed on the proper 
deielopment ol the high schools l^ that they mark neither 
the beginning nor the end of a il( 'Unite stage of education. 
They suffer from a multiplicity of aims. They include 
hoys both old and yomig, some ot whom are ladiig prejinred 
for entrance to the University, while otheis have neither 
the intention nor the capacity lor such study. 

Pupils join a high school at anytime during the course. 
Some are admitted in the primarj' ciassfs : and others in any 
year up till the comidelion of* the middle stage*. Thus, 
there is no clearly delined beginning of the course when the 
entrants can Ik* properly selected. In consequence many 
of them of inferior attainments and without any dear object- 
ive drift into the high classes. 

If, as is conunonly held, the Intenuediale is merely 
a continuation of the school course, it lollow's that the 
high schools take their pupils only a portion of the way 
and leave it to others to complete the work (in tlie case of 
those who desire to finish the course) in the unsuitable 
atmosphere of a college. Mr. iMadau Gopal Bingh has eor- 
reotljr described the position of the teachers in the schools 
in this respect : 

“ On the whole the teachers are a very hard-working lot. What 
they Iwk is guidance and especially time in which to 
consolidate their teaching towards the end of the coozBa. 
Just when a boy is beginning to pick up things and to 
res^d to the teaching, the fear and cram of the ex- 
amination spoil the whole thing. Many of ns are awttre 
that the kst year or so are the most profitable in an 
Englidi school.” 
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The recent Indian Militaxy College Committee''' developed 
the same theme : 

“ It is essential that professional education should be based on 
the firm foundation of general education.., There does 
not seem to us sufficient guarantee that bojs have always 
received an adequate grounding in what are usuaUy 
considered to be the basic subjects of school education. 

Again, such general education should he given, in our opinion, 
in a good and well-regulated school, but we otoerve^ 
many boys pass Matriculation at the early age of fifteen 
(or even younger) and then proceed to a college. They 
thus lose the bracing stimulus of school life and axs 
denied suitable trainii^ in those qualities which are sq 
valuable to success in Ufe. However beneficial it may 
be in other directions, a college education is no sul^ 
stitule for good school education (with its school dis- 
cipline, its school games, and its school methods of work) 
for boys who are on the threshold of professional study.” 


26. The following figures, which have been taken from 
the Education Beport for 1980-81, support these views : 


Age. 

High ci^Assrs. 

IMT13BM1SBIAT13. 

DEQaGS. 

IX. 

X. 

I year. 

II year. 

1 year. 

IX year. 

11—12 

9 

1 


. , 


, , 

12—13 

67 

4 

.e 

.. 

.e 

.. 

13—14 

875 

60 

7 

• • 



14—15 

3,242 

781 

36 

7 

1 


15-16 

4,400 

2,593 

305 

53 

1 

a # 

16-17 

3,844 

3,421 

766 

327 

17 1 

1 

17—1$ 

2,379 

2,955 

892 

749 

130 

27 


It is disturbing that as many as 796 hoys below 
age of fifteen were then being prepared for Matriculation 
and that 48 boys below the age of fifteen were enrolled in 
the first Intermediate class. Again, 149 boys below the age 
of eighteen were being prepared for a degree in the fizsk 
yeati and 28 boys in the second year of the eouzse. Even 
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koie remarkable ib the fact that a boy. not twelve years 
of age, was being prepared for ^Matriculation ; that a boy, not 
fifteen years of age, bad reached the di gr« e ‘.tago : further, 
that a boy, not eighteen yeais of agi'. was po3«^ibly en- 
rolled in a post-graduate class. 

Eecent improvements in high schools li.i\c accentuated 
their difficulties by cauhing an ovt'u earlier \\ith(h%n\al of the 
more competent jmpils. The sugg, stious lor lurther improve- 
ment which havi' been made by soiju* ^\itness^‘s would pro- 
vide only a partial and e\en an ei.'h.trrassing solution of 
ihe problem, ^^lnch is to t-reau' .in institutimi \\ilh unity 
of aim, including as its pupils hoys ol approxiui.itely the same 
age and inspired hy the same objective. 

27. The high schools sulYev not only trom multiplicity 
of aims but al&o from discout imiitj in their teaching, as 
Mr. J. Leitch TVilson observes : 

“The average age of irat)ieul.ui»u taudnhtes m the Auibala 
division ih attout s,.n,niuii aid in wore advuiicoil divi- 
sions probablr less. l,,a ns st>t what the tKliuMtiunal 
eareei ol such candidates tus huii. I’lnv li.ivt pas&od 
throu.fh the priiiun cuni'e ot fonr y iis. Knglieh is 
added at the lover middle it which sta.,e many 

bojs also cliaiitte their veiiuicula. Vlftr two years 
tomes the uitpei middle suue, when a cl.is'ical langu- 
age and vleuunt.ii,\ sfxen.'e ,iie ..ddeJ. Alter two 
years coiiies the liieh depaitnuut, wluie again boys 
change their course oi stndhs. Inutlur woiils, candi- 
4lateb for ilatricuktiou have studied linglish, Mathe- 
matics and Geiieial Know hnlgi tor six ;i oars, hnt all 
other subjects may luive ht'eu clunycd every two 

years 'Jhe pieseiit sjstmi is coiisiuciious for its 

complexity and lick of continuity.'’ 

Mr. A. C. C. Hervey, Principal, Go^ emmeut College, 
Xudbiana. has written : 

These fatal defects can he remedied hy two simple reforms. 
One is the complete elimination of all over-kpping ol 
courses as regards secondary and university iimtitatioDS. 
The particular stage of general education should be 
taken eithw in a school or in on intermediate or junior 
i . college or in a genuine university, or university ooU^. 

.. In no (uroumstanees should the student have the choice 

t of taking any stage in totelly different grades of institu- 

tion. The otheir referm is that these courses should be 
longer than at present, in no case less than three years. 
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and there should be no pnbhc examination or break of 
any kind in the middle of any of them. Our general 
educational course should not be an obstacle race in which 
failure to negotiate an obstacle at brief intervals 
entails disquaMcatiou. At present students are com- 
pelled to concentrate so much and so continuously on 
negotiating these obstacles that little time or energy is 
left for education.” 

The “ obstacle race ” ia rendered even more difiiocdt 
by the fact that after the change of the niedium of instruction 
from the vernacular to English at Class IX, much of the work 
which has been learned through the medium of the veniacu- 
lar has to be revised through the EngUsh medium. 

28 . We are thus led to a consideration of the Inier- 
mediaie colleges which have recently been started in the 
Punjab. These colleges are divided into three main groups. 
The first includes the nine Government colleges which, 
with the exception of Multan, comprise the two Intermediate 
and the two high classes. The second group includes the two 
European institutions, the Lawrence College at Ghoragali 
and the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, neil^ber of which we 
have been able to visit. The third group includes the six 
colleges under private management. 

We give below the enrolment in each of these colleges : 
(i) Government. 

Students, 


1. Multan College, Multan .. 288 

2. Govetument Intermediate Col- 
lie, Lyallpur . . . . 867 

8. Government Intermediate Col- 
lege, Jhang .. .. 210 

4. Government Intermediate Col- 

lege. Dharomsala .. 92 

5. Government Intermediate Col- 

lie, Hohtak . . 160 

6. Government Intermediate Col- 

lege, Hosbiatpux .. 206 

7. Government Intermediate Col- k 

lege, Gujrat .. >. 245 

8. Government hitermediate Col- 

lege, Pasmr .. *. 216 

9. Government Intermediate Col* 

lege, Campbellpox .. 195 
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(ii} European. 


1. Lawreuco (.'oll«-ge, (.ibtirdM'iii • • 

3. Bishop Cotton School, Simla .. P 

{in) rrirulc. 

1. Hindu Sabha Crtllt'g'. Aninisar fiSl 

2. D. M. College, Moga, . . 272 

8. D. A.-V. Colieyi*. llo^bi.lrp^r 804 

4. D. A.-V. College. Bawalpmdi UP 

5. Khulsa College, Ljallpur .. 270 

6. Khalsa College. CiujranTiala .. 245 


29. The aiin oi the (loioiuinonl cullcgos luis been to 
provide suitable traiumg lor hoys bel'weeii ihe apes ol about 
fourteen and eighteen in sq>.jrate self conlained institu- 
tions in the vicinity of their homes and free from the t(‘U)pta- 
tions of a large city. The teaching was then'fore to bo 
conducted by school rather than college nudlmds, and for this 
purpose provision was made for a number of school dassos 
with about forty students in each. It was h<»ped (hat faci- 
lities of this kind would be widely »ij)])rt dated, .md that, as a 
result, the serious congestion of yoiuig students in the Lahore 
colleges would be relieved. 

We have visited the colleges at Hoshiarpur, Campbell- 
pur and Lyallpnr, and two of our number v Uited the college 
at Gujrat. In each case the buildings are most suitable and 
the spacious playing fields give ample provision for healthy 
exerdse. The staffs are generally .satisfactory in quality as 
well as in quantity. 

80. It is all the more disappointing therefore, especially 
in view of the congestion in the Lahore colleges, that, these 
colleges have not received adequate support, and that many 
of them are half fall. 

Some witnesses have tried to explain this disappointing 
state of affairs by pointing out that many members of the 
staffs, though men of good qualifications, are deficient in 
teaching capacity and therefore adopt the methods of a 
college instead of those of a school. As Mr. Sri Kishan, who 
has served as Principal first of Gnjrat College and is now 
Principal of Dharmsala OoU^, has observed, “ a lecture at 
the Intermediate stage is not a suitable form of instruoUon 
for boys, who need far moxQ thd baiefits of class discipline 
and of daSS teaching.” The Department is of the 
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same opinion, and has made arrangements for some of these 
man to receive a course of training at the Central Training 
College. 

It is probable also that the scale of fees, which is con- 
siderably higher than tliose levied in privately managed 
institutions, is to some extent responsible for the comparative 
unpopularity of these colleges. 

81 . These handicaps by themselves are not sufficient 
to account for the small enrolment of these coUeges ; we 
must go deeper to discover the root of the trouble. Mr. 
Sri Eishan has written that — 

" The scheme of the Intermediate College of the four-year t3rpe 
is an excellent one. ... It is intended for the boy 
who will join Class IX and will thus he able to reap the 
full benefit of the course. He has the opportunity of 
coming in contact with teachers of high qualifications ; 
he can take his exercise regularly in extensive playing 
fields ; he can work in a weU-equipped laboratory fitted 
with gas and water and good apparatus ; he has access 
to a well-stocked library and reading-room. If he is a 
boarder, he lives in a sanitary hostel and learns to hold 
his own with his fellow-boarders. In short, he can re- 
ceive his high school education in very fovourable 
circumstances. 

But it is a matter for deep regret that, mainly through the self- 
ishness of the local non-Govemment schools, the Govern- 
ment intermediate colleges have never had a fair chance 
of success so far as Classes IX and X are concerned. . . . 
Many of the colleges are therefore compelled to admit 
only those boys whom the local schools do not want 
or cannot retain. This unsatisfactory recruitment 
leads to poor results in Matriculation, and these react 
unfavourably on future recruitmant. The colleges have 
thus been struggling in a vicious circle, and it is difficult 
to see the remedy, except by a complete overhaul of the 
qrstem which permits this unhappy competition. . . . 
lu many places thwe is a regular system of touting for 
boys.” 

82. Wd have heard hrom other witnesses that there 
is mndi undesirable canvassing for pupils, but we have some 
S^pathy with the authorities of schools wffio desire to retain 
their more competent pupils until the end of the hi^ sohool 
eourse. Hr. A. C. G> HerVey, Principal, Qovexiunwt College, 
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cnvprmi n 


Ludhiaua, has given laoic cogout it o«ou'i Cni the coiapat.itive 
failure of the G 01 oinuioui bit iiiu*liiii t 

• U Lndbiana voLatenoc mn illinnl->n in lu.iluihty 

as d Buijle ttiiii Utt niMiaiK ni.sl> v ik oi tiph 

anon Asinnfi'it’i tt (oliat vt i»it m 'lie iin 
posbiMo po it’on 0 1 1 I V ( i 1 ) 1) i I nil \ i n iii- 
stituhon, lint it il I •> nil i!n< 1 > 1 iK in tii'nsse the 
nndtiicnlatts (i all tin ntlui st'u 'Ii in I'n ’ i iitv it <i 
poiut hal -v \ t* (null i !i ii 'i n»l ' i In i •>' i f oin- 
plete coiiisi' ihis lada 1 ilt'iH his In no tin iiis hmi 
lemoied In oui tianston i tin. iii'o i enlK^e 

Inteniiocliato stiuUnt'- ui sr lux >l-lu n ■> tail ii 'h.iii nui* 
Misih stiuUiils, 111(1 AM .11 Ml! oM (1 to (li VO an ill- 
dbsoitttl l(.iin ’* 

88. We also iisit tl tin' JD M, (oil ivhich 

includes only the tvo Inloiuitdi’U tl sisi, (he 1>. A.-V. 
college at Rawalpindi and lloslu. i pu' , .intl Iht (t. N. 
Khalsa, College at Gujianwa'a. 'llist toMigis dilfoi leiy 
vitally both m uili and in innliKs boi'i tin GoMimnout 
college A and aie pootly stiliid aul t(|iipptd. With the 
possible exception of the G. y. Ivh.ilsa (^olle^e, (hiji.inwala, 
and peihajis ol the R. AI. Collogt , IMo.,', Hie Imild'nns aie 
inadequate loi the number oi stmltiits lo be . i commodated. 
Both the D. A.-V. colleges aie deiet.Ae in all esseii ial res- 
pects : the buildings aio too sinail and .iie misuitable 
in plan and equipment ; their pitting fields aiu utterly 
insufiScient. The staffs of thobo tollegei ture too sinallj 
while the scales ot salaiies and conditions oi soimco aro not 
such as to attract or keep good men. There is si nous over- 
crowding in the lecture rooms, and instiuclion is giien 
almost entirely by means of mass lectuies. In consequence, 
these colleges have made no contiibulion towards sohing 
the problem of better teachmg tor the Inteimoduto classes. 
All that they have done is to extend the system of mass 
lecturing from the Intermediate to the Siairiculatious clases, 
instead of providing a judicious transition of teaching methods 
as the boys advance. 

84.^ In the same way that the Ministry of Education 
has striven by means of intermediate colleges to make 
suitable provision for those who desire to pursue a university 
career, the Ministry of Industries has tried by means of 
in^ustri^ and erefi schools to noiake provision for ih(^ 
whose bent is not in the direction of university studies. 
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We have not received much evidence in respect to 
these schools, and vre have visited only a few of th Am , We 
were favourably impressed by the Woodwork Institute at 
Jullundm:, but were disappointed by being informed that, 
in addition to free education, stipends would be necessary 
in order to encourage more boys to attend mstitutions of this 
excellent type. In the mdustrial school m the same town 
about half the pupils’ time is devoted to the study of general 
subjects throughout the course. 

The following passage from the leport of the Hartog 
Committee* is therefore pertinent to this problem : 

“ It is the exception rather than the role to find in India an edn- 
cational system m which the mdnstrial and the ordinary 
schools are regarded as complementary to each other. 
All pupils, whatever be their aim of life, diould first re- 
ceive general education, hut n< should he open to boys 
at some suitable stage m the subsequent course to branch 
off to craft schools or to vocational classes. We are 
told that the mdustrial schools aie not widely appreci- 
ated at piesent, but we are hopeful that if once mdustrial 
training is given its proper place m the h^her stages of 
the educational system, many of the boys who now waste 
tune and money m a secondary school will be diverted 
to more fruitful forms of education and oconpation.” 

86. The following figures, which have been taken from 
the Punjab Education Eeport for 1980-81, are very signifi- 
cant, showing not merely that the industrial schools have 
failed to attract a veiy large number of boys who have no 
bent for a literary form of education, but also that the 
progress of the high schools is retarded by their piesenee : 


Ages. 


Class IX. 

Class X. 

16—17 

• • 

8,844 

• • 

17—18 

• • 

2,879 

2,955 

18—19 

• • 

1,898 

2,297 

19—20 

• • 

.. 565 

1,448 

Over 20 

• • 

828 

850 


Total 

.. 8,509 

7,645 


* fkge 111. 


H 
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According to these tigares, 6,8(6, that i.<, almost *22 per 
cent, of the total enrolment of 61,457 in Classes IX and X, 
■were unable even to appear for the Matriculation before they 
were eighteen years of age, and 10 per cent, of them were un- 
able to appear before the age of nineteen. IVith these figures 
before us, it is not possible to accuse the Hurtog Committee 
of exaggeration when they urged that these boys were wast- 
ing their own time and other people’s viioiiey. Indeed, the 
diversion of these boys at an earlier stage to vocational 
training or practical occupations is the process on which all 
reform of higher education should turn. 

[iU) Proposals for reform. 


36. There is a widespread demand fur drastic reform 
in the secondary system. The Ahinadiyya deputation have 
observed that — 

“ no university reform is possible without reforming and im- 
proving the primary and secondarj' systems of education 
If the University is to function well and avoid waste 
of time and energj', it must be fed by an efficient and well 
organised system of primary and secondary sdiools.” 


Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-din has urged that — 

“ a thorough re-organisation is the pressing need of the hoar> 
and no advance is possible without a radical change in 
the educational system and ideals.” 

Malik Barkat Ali writes : 


” The present system of higher education needs remodelling. 
There is an inveterate tendency blindly to join colleges, 
in utter disregard of intellectual fitness, and many a 
young man, whose education should really terminate; ; 
at the secondary stage, finds himself driven by this blind:: ■: 
tendencytothecollegewberebesbouldnever.be. 


The reason why this tendency has come into existeiuie iff..;.' 
that the secondary stage is too iveak to 'permi| par^t8 ' ' i 
, to let thrir obfidrm stay tbe^^^ .Tn 'orde r 
tffitd^ey. wHich leads to ^«4t waste df en^ . 

tety that the secondaiy Stage ol eduicatioB eheoid Wr' 
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Khan Bahadur Sheikh Din Muhammad, M. L. C., sup- 
ports this view : 

“ The remedy is not far to seek. Beform school education, 
adjust it properly to higher education, reduce the burden 
that now weighs heavy on the intellect of a student, 
try to Indianise university education, popularise the 
classical languages of the country, patronise its ver- 
naculars, and yon will create a real thirst for knowledge 
among the students and succeed in meeting the real needs 
of the country." 

Mr. 0. 0. Ohatterji maintaios that — 

“ the worst feature of our present system is the lack of a 
proper standard of secondary education. So long as 
this is not improved, no scheme of University reform is 
likely to be of any use. ’’ 


87, The Hartog Committee* suggested the general 
directions in which a reconstruction of secondary education 
might be attempted : 

" We think that a large number of the pupils in high schools 
would benefit more by being in schools of another type. 

Two kinds of remedy suggest themselveB — : 

(1) The retention in the middle vernacular schools of . 

inore of the boys intended for Uiral pursuits : 
accompanied by the introduction of a am 
diversified curriculum in those Schools ; , ; 

(2) The diversion of more boys to industrial and com- 

mercial careers at the end of the middle stage; 
for which provision should be made by alterna- 
tive courses in that stage, preparatory to special 
instruction in technical and industrial schools." 


ling. 


The Ahmadija deputation have advocated a rempdel- 


' of the various courses of study on Such lines as. to leave 
plenty of possibilities fm the boys to branch off into loo* v 

f Hakim 

" no enquiry into the Punjab Uniyersity admittfetrsft^.:^^ 

: . courses of study can r^dt in any gbod tmieM i^^^ 
tions. of the . Universi^. 

■'V/:;:?; ■Vf - ' ■ '...^.isiiphiOTe ;idaa.dbjeet'ii^e''^]pimnftiii^.:y^ 
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exoiiiine ihp dptiro" po11p«j 6, bnt will Jiav< 
intenjJtdiaie colle^px and tLoiicp lo the ppe< 
and the p™*®!?' 6«houls.” 

Thert Kin faci ahlI^»^l <oiiip'ot(* tjii.aiiuiily 
witnesses in ic-'port tu tliK 

88. Tin* l)hccloi. oi I’uldir In-tniclum. in 
with some oi his colUvyufs iii ilie I'diK.ttion 
hah offered detailffl }u-o]HtsaK Ite lu ta.stnn liui 

“In rpi*on>.trnptiiij: da* HluiMtutiiol \\a 

inmd thi* di" u'ctiou the vuniiK 

Aiul«-\tiiu.ti'lar hulopir. It is Iho dut\ i 
piOMde oli*huii|.iiv (.hKatan 1111 

fra lutaii* iiti/ins. 1< i- not un<*>.'»a 
ol tb<* bt. n* tt> i>ii>\ nk* tljcav -(ei'nd.irt n 
n e to the I'nh i*rsitj . ilo^ •' i nt(*niig i he .S 
lar '.chook phunld la* such as can pa\ lor 1 
it by tl'tir brains. This latter «*oii(hti<«i m 
goneious sfholcU slnji sti^teiu tl lu exixls at 

The Piivitor then \)ruposed an an.alj^ania 
lower and njmpi iiu<U1k> seluxds nti<» «ii eiglil or 
school includiny jnmiiut flaosts, ailei which an 1 
would be taken leading to education of cliffeient 

“ My coUeasaoft and 1 hate not dM*idfd Thethoi t 
ol middle -ichool should mcluae eight or 
The latter altemalnc would protide an ac 
of -uhouliug for thr -iillagei who takch tl 
couise. GTiis would enlarge luH mental cq 
would inijirovo the qualifications of toniaci 
On the other hand, a sdiool of <ight elas&c- 
the age foi the pnitm*, ot the waj s l>j a yct 
be an advantage foi those who desiied %oca 
ini'. 

Tie are epposed t« the o\erlaiipiiig in the present 
Tin pie-Lnnirsitj institutw/u. which shou 
completion of the reconstructed middle cuur 
a distinct and separate unit, lliero shonlt 
type of institution which includes both thi 
the pre>rniT^ity classes. 

Another important question is the stage at which E; 
be tau^t as a subject. The later its : 
the easier will it be to safeguard the interest 
▼emaeular schools who desixe to enter an ax 
Im: school without having to join the specii 
learning En^^Ksb. . . . Moreover, the post; 
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English teaching would give the boys more time lor ieam* 
ing the vemaoulars.” 

89. Lala Ghetan Anand, Principal, Government Inter* 
mediate College, Lyallpur, has su^ested that “ the Inter* 
mediate should be so modified as to serve as a really effective 
preparatory course, both for professiozxal careers and for 
university studies.” He advocates 

“ the cutting down of the school course to nine years and utilis* 
ing the year gained for intermediate work. By tins 
means, the student will be placed during the period of 
his adolescence in a more intellectual atmosphere under a 
superior staff in an institution which will afford better 
facilities for the development of his mental and physical 
powers. The Intermediate, thus modified, also 
ensure a gradual transition from the lesson method of 
instruction of the school classes to the lecture method in 
the degree classes. ... It may be argued that the 
reduction of the period of studies in the school classes 
will lower the standard, but this should be compensated 
by substituting the vernacular lor English as the medium 
of instruction and by revising the middle and high 
courses so as to eliminate the present duplication of work 
in several subjects.” 

40. Mr. Madan Gopal Singh has made similar proposals, 
though different in certain details, whereby the system of 
school education should be remodelled in order 

“to eliminate that large body of students who come to the 
University, either with the avowed object of qualifying 
for ‘ sorvice ’ (as distinguished from those who are quali* 
lying for the liberal professions), or who do not know 
at aU why they are at the University.” 

On the assumption that many boys “ are too old when they 
pass Matriculation, ” Mr. Madan Gopal Singh proposed 
that a public examination should be held at the end of 
Class IX, which would mark the completion of the secondary 
stage. This innovation would be ” in keeping with the 
general feeling that boys and girls should be free to leave 
school earlier in order to do their apprenticeship to a trade 
or business.” 

41. Mr. G. C. Chatterji has made similar proposals. He 
has first emphasised the need of radical reform : 

“ No radical or useful reform of the universiiy system is possible 
without overhauling the whole ^ueational system. 
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Such a reform k long overdue. The system arose under 
conditions u'hieli have totally changed, and has outlived 
its utility. It arose out of the need of the British Admi- 
nistration for the services of clerks, and even this object 
is carried out most unsatisfactorily. The Punjab is novr 
becoming a .self-governing democracy ; and it is not sur- 
prising that a system which was designed to turn out office 
clerks has failed complelely to turn out successful 
citizens.*’ 


He then offers definite proposals for the reconstruc- 
tion of the school system : 


** The first stage of education should be the oleuientary stage 
with four classes, which would be available for the whole 
population and would enable them to discharge their 
civic diitios with mtelligeiice. . , . 


The second stage might be called the secondary stage and would 
include five classes. Its comnletion would roughly cor- 
respond with the present Matidculation, though in prac- 
tice it would be shorter by one year. The medium of 
instruction would be the vernacular with English as a 
second language. At tlie end of ibis stage there would 
be two outlets, the one towards tecbnical and vocational 
courses and tlie other towards a higher stage of literary 
education. Tlie completion of this stage would be marked 
by a public exairnnalion. 


The third stage ^YOuld be one of three years and would lead tp 
the Matriculation which would replace the present 
Intermediate, The course would bo one of a libera! and 
general type, and the medium of instruction would be 
English. Apaii from the English language and the ver- 
nacular which would bo compulsory, there would be 
a liberal choice of optional subjects, . . . Edu- 
cation w^oiild be imparted by instx-uctional rather than 
by lecturing methods. The instruction both in the English 
language as well as in other subjects should reach i 
higher degree of efficiency than is now attained by those 
who now pass the Intermediate examination.” 


42. These refoimers have been; ^ 

■ ' 

(a) yfec Intermediary cto 
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defined objective ; and there ^oold be no overlapping 
between them. 

(e) ^Arrangements shonld be made for boys to be released at 
an earlier age from a purely literary form of education, 
and facilities should be provided at this point for voca- 
cational training in separate institutions. 

(d) Those boys who are competent and eager to enter a uni* 

versity should first undergo a course designed for that 
purpose in separate instititutions. 

(e) The strain imposed by the present system of biennial 

examinations should be relieved, and an examination 
should be held only at the end of a definite stage of edu- 
cation. 

(f) The courses should be so designed as to endoturage a . con- 

tinuous course of study and to discourage , frequent 
changes in subjects and the selection of unsuitable com- ' 
binations of subjects. 

(g) The teaching of the vernaculars should be improved. 

TJie tiae {he vernacular medium should he extended. 

43. One of the many advantages ■which should result ' 
from a reconstruction of this kind ■vvould be to adjust voca- 
tional training in a suitable manner and in the p^roper place : 
in the general scheme of education. As the Hartog Com- ^ 
mittee observed, general and vocational education would , 
:beoome oomplenaentaiy instead : of antagonistic to each , 
nthejr.-' / 


Some witnesses, however, have advocated different}:^ 
arrangements for the extension of ■vocational education. 
Professor Carter Speers, of Forman Christian College, ■; 
Lahore, has criticised the University because it has “ failed : 
to provide any but the most limited facilities for vocational 
training.”.. Professor Devi Byal of D. A.-V. College has 
'also referred to the proposal, now under consideration . 
by the University, that the follo^wing should be introduced: ; 
into the Intermediate course as, elective subjects t 


(a) Electrical instruotiou and repairs ; 

; i»r repairing - J . / 

, ' ^^j' Hibrtipuliqre-i:: ■ ■.::■■■ 
(dt Taxidermy j 
(e) Chemical industries ; ■ 

. ^ .Photography ; and , 

(g) TOfiet materials- 
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soon as the financial conditions improve, the University and 
Government should make combined efforts for the establish- 
ment of a polytechnic.” 

Our •witnesses are unanimous that more extensive 
facilities should be made available for vocational training, 
but many are doubtful -whether a university is the proper- 
agency for providing such facilities. Hiloreover, their 
introduction in separate colleges -would be very expensive,, 
and w-oulcl not conduce to emeieucy. It is also doubtful 
whether a few hours’ training in the week alongside of the 
study of literary subjects would be of much practical value. 
Such a scheme is calculated to defeat the very object 
which it, sets t)u( to achieve, as the longer the boys remain 
in a literary institution and spend most of their time in 
literary studies, the less likely will tliey be to take up practical 
occupations in life. 

We give below the opinions of Dr, B. B. Dumiicliff : 

“I am opposed to the introduction of vocational subjects at any 
stage of University education. Such courses are suitable 
for a polrtcchnic or Technical Institute, and the province 
is in definite need of such an institution. While there 
seems to be no prospect of the Department of Industries 
making provision for such courses of training, I do not 
think that it is the duty of the University to depart from 
its normal fiuieiuiiio to supply the want. Such vocational 
courses cannot provide accurate training in the theoiy 
of the processes of which they teach the practice, and 
they will turn out tradesmen not professional men. To- 
my mind, the replacement of one of the exact sciences 
or an Arts subject by a vocational subject is retrogressive. 

Intermediate colleges already try to teach too many subjects^, 
and the introduction of new combinations increases- 
cost of staff (and consequently fees) and involves qompli- 
cations in time-table which are very nearly insaperable.**^ 


Vocational training wUl be more successful if it is properly' , ■ 
adapted to the scheme of school education in:the maimiac j ^ 
suggested by the other witnesses whom we ^ve 


: 44. '- Many ^f these.' witaaes^ : j^ay6.--^o 
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The Board of iffigh School and Intermediate Education in 
the United Provinces has been referred to in this connexion.- 
Board was constituted by means of legislation and 
includes representatives of the universities in that province. 
Its main functions are to arrange the several courses, to 
conduct the examinations, to recognise institutions and 
provide for their inspection. 

We have been informed that the Board, as a piece ot 
administrative machinery, has achieved a large measure of 
success, and that its several functions are carried out with, 
impartiality and efficiency. The main difficulty in the United 
Provinces, however, is that owing to shortage of mctoey it 
has not yet become possible to provide separate institutions,, 
properly devised and equipped for the pre -university course. 


Another difficulty which arises in the United Provinces- 
is that the Bigh School examination is held within two- 
years of the Intermediate examination. As a result, the 
pre-university course is too short, and diversion into vooa- 
tional channels is attempted too late. Our witnesses have—* 
rightly, we think-— reconomended that the first pubhe examina- 
tion should be held at the end of Glass YIII or Glass IX, so 
as to enable boys to take up vocational training at an earlier . : 
age and also to provide fpr a longer pre-unive^ty bourse. 

46. Some witnesses have also suggested that .a feir 
secondary schools of a better type and on sranew^hat 
similar lines to the Public Schools in England should be 
instituted in the Punjab. 


Mr. P. L. Brayne has written : 

** Thwe is a very strong feeling that there ^onld be sohpols: . - 
available for what is eaphemistioally : described as the . 
ruling class or the ofdoer class. However we desonbe 
them, there is a large number of people whose children, . . 

when they grow up, will not compete fOT petty jobs, but . ; , 

■ eith®, compete for hi^ offices in the pub& serviSes.' " 

: pr-,^^ for large estates or l^e businw^' ; ^ 

: or will go , mto public Efei. These boys . require 
in leademhip and orgamSation. Their parentS :have’ i^^^>^ 
means, if sdiools were available, to pay a, fan sum 
the education of their children pn definitpl^ .'morejei^^*;';.;, , / 
{■; . ; sive Jines than can be afforded for- tbe/ phil^^ 

Tbe proyisioU'.of'SU(dh^^!jipd&^ .8 
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cramping their icopt and iinlit idu.ility. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Colleges of the University. 

We have already referred very bnefly to reoenu ivtrempts 
to transform the University bom a body which p.’P'Crtbas 
curricula and conducts examinations into a teaclung institu- 
tion. Elsewhere in tliis report we shall examine in detail 
the method which has been employed in this process. At 
this point we are concerned with the difficulties which have 
confronted the University in these attempts. 

2- The examining university has been subjected to 
much criticism in India and elsewhere. For example, the 
Haldane Commission have concluded ; 

“ We are oonviuoed that it is not possible to organise a great 
university merely by giving a number of independent 
institutions with different aims and different standards 
a formal connexion with a central degree — giving body, 
which has practically no control beyond the approval of 
syllabuses for degree courses, the recognition of indivi- 
dual teachers and the conduct of degies examinations 
.... We agree . . . that the power to control teach- 
ing is of more importance than the power to test it by 
granting degrees ; and that it is not possible ... for 
<Le greater teaching agencies of the metropolis to be 
brought (without interierin; with thoii' indepeudence) into 
true academical lelations, upon piopei terms, with the 
one existing university Almost every indep- 

endent institution .... puisnes its own indepandent 
policy, and the evidence put before us by the authori- 
ties of the uninco! porated schools affords repeated confir- 
mation of this view ”* 

Thus, in the opiuion of the Haldane Oounnisuion, the 
two great obstacles to trau&fonm'ug the University of London 
into a teaching institution were the great diversity in the aims 
and methods of the several colleges and their almost complete 
independence of each other and particularly of the Universi- 
ty. These observatums apply with at least equal force to 
me Punjab University. 

In this chapter, we shall discuss the wide diversity of the 
colleges, their present condition and the measure of control 
exercised over them by the University. 
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There are mde differences of scope and efficiency among 
le colleges. The Lahore colleges, among themselves, pro- 
) the major part of the post-graduate teaching, and their 
fs are therefore able to take a prominent place in the 
acils of the University. Some other colleges provide no 
ihmg beyond the Pass courses, and their staffs are not 
:iuaiely lepresented on any of the University bodies. 
Intermediate colleges make no attempt to give umver- 
teaching ; indeed, they are not colleges at all, but 
ler schools 'with the laudable object of providing a good 
)ol education for boys up to the age of eighteen. 

7. Most of the girls reading in the University axe en- 
?d in the two women’s colleges in Lahore or in the new 
iitford Intermediate College for Women at Amritsar 
nt‘'ined by Government, but some have joined men’s 
3ges — another complication. The questions arise whetner 
same rules of affiliation are equally suitable to men’s and 
uen’s coJeges and whether special courses or variations 
Q Ihe ordinary courses should be allowed for women 
didaies. 

8. An additional complication is caused by the existence 
1 number of colleges within the territorial jurisdiction of 
Punjab University, but beyond the jurisdiction of the 
ijab Government. There is comparatively easy access 
ween the Punjab University and the Punjab Gtovemment, 

communications between an Indian State, the North- 
3t Frontier Province or Baluchistan and the University 
T be not merelj difficult but also delicate. Eelations with 
North-West Frontier have been fuithei complicated by 
transformation into a Governor’s Province, with a 
lister for Education who is responsible to the Legislature. 
We abflll now discuss the condition of these different 
es of colleges, but sl^ll reserve discussion of the women’s 
eges until a later chapter. 

(ii) The Incorporated Colleges. 

9. Three colleges, namely, Oriental College, Law 
.^e and Hailey College of Commerce, must be distin- 
hei from the others by the fact that they are not merely 
iated, but are incorporated in and maintamed by the 
versiiy. Again, one of the three— Oriental Collie— 

* .j lAn-wn-mrr TcrTiiln -fTia f.Txr/^ ova 
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maintained in older to provide professional training. Law 
College is financially self-supporting ; the other two are 
maintained only with tiie assistance of largo grants from 
Government. 

10. Orienial College is older than the University, 
having been established in 1S70 by the Senate of Punjab 
University College on the basis of an older Oriental School. 
It was incorporated isi Punjab University in 1882 and has 
occupied a peculiar position, forming originally an oriental 
\ring preparing students for degrees in Oriental Learning and 
for a series of titles parallel to the various degrees conien’ed 
by the western wing of the University. During the past half- 
century, however, the i?iodern side of the University, organised 
on the western model, has inevitubl 3 f far outstripped the 
growth of Oriental College, which has stood primarily for 
the maintenance of the traditional learning in classical 
oriental languages. At the same time m Oriental 
College itself there has been a development in the higher 
Arts courses of the modern critical study of the classical 
languages. Professorships have been instituted in Arabic, 
Sanskrit and Persian, mainly in the tu'st instance for the 
purpose of encouraging research, though the incumbents 
now do a gcod deal of teaching in co-operation with other 
colleges. More recently lectureships have been instituted 
in the three modern Indian languages of the Province. These 
lecturers are chiefly occupied in research -work, as at present 
there is no advanced teaching of these languages in the 
Faculty of Arts, and few students take the titles courses in the 
vernaculars. 


A considerable amount of wwk has been done by the 
staff and by post-graduate students, the quality of which has 
been appreciated not only in India, but also in other coun- 
tries. Eeference may be made to the Punjab University 
Oriental Publications Series and to numerous scholarly 
contributions to the Oriental College magazine. 


In the wide ra,rige of Sanskrit stu<h^ emph{^is h 
b^n laid oh yedic Uteriturej, so oft^^ neglect^ in Iridaa^y : 
on lingmgtic hisibi^ ion epigraphy. -It haa been foto^ 
'possible in ponn^ion withv^^^fSei^^ 
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|An introdaction to research methods is provided as part of tho 
|M. A. course. 

Arabic and Persian form separate University Depart- 
ments, but in the college, they are grouped closely together, 
and with them is associated the lectureship in Urdu. If 
there has been a definite bias in these subjects, it has been 
towards history and biography. 

The lecturer in Hindi is a linguist trained in London 
as well as in Lahore. He is engaged on an Historical Grammair 
of Hindi. The work of the lecturer in Punjabi (with that 
of his colleague in Urdu) is on the history of literature. 

All this research work has been ^eatly facilitated' 
by the considerable number of manuscripts collected for 
the University Library during the last twenty years. EepOrt- 
ihg on manuscripts offered to the Library is a regular duty 
of the college staff, several members of which have shown 
enterprise in the discovery of new material. 

The total number of students mrolled in the college 
is 280 . They are distributed as follows 


Serial 

No. 

Name of class. 

Number 

of 

Students. 

1 

M.A. Sanskrit, VI Year . , 


6 

2 

M.A. Sanskrit, V Year 

• , , 

3 

3 

M.A. Arabic, VI Year 


2 

4 

M.A. Arabic, V Year 

, , 

4 

6 

M.A. Persian, VI Year 

, , 

4 

6 

M.A. Persian, V Year 


2 

7 

Shastri, 11 Year 

, , 

21 

8 

Sbastri, I Year 

• « 

8 

■ 9.- 

Visharda, 11 Year , . 

• a 

8 

10 

Vishaida, I Year 

m • 

11 

ii 

Manlvi Pasil, n Year' 

.• • 

10 

12 

Manlvi Pazil, T Year . • - 

• • 


13 

Maulvi Alim, II Year . • . 

• p . 

• • 

14 

Manlvi Alim, I Year .. 

••• 

8 

IB 

Mnibsbi PazO, II Year 

■ , , 

12 

16 

Musshi Pazili I Year • . . 


16 

- '■’■■17. 

.MnziriitAlimi; 11 Year .. : 

a • . 

■.■■■■■/ 9 

: IS 

, Munslu Alim, 1 Year • . 

• a 

9. 

19 

Oyani, nYear ..i 


■ • a 

20 

Oyani; I Year . ^ 

■ ■ *.•. 

6 

21 

Vidwan, II Year . . 


■ 

22 

.Vidwan, I Year .. 

• • 

' '7. 

23 

PngBsh Class . •• 

PiA. English only- , • • 

:.fi[ohoQra mP^ . • « : 


■:36-'.f. 

.'24 

■ •• 

. \ 18 


^ GIb». . ■ 
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11. Cousideration of ilie organiwilion and fnuctions 
of Oriental College is iinohod in the larger oou'sideratlou of 
oriental studies not only vsillun the rniverhily, but also 
in schools. 

The traditional learning is ^tiil to some <‘xteut inuiu- 
tained by traditional methods in madrassalis, maklabs, 
pathdialas and temples tlnonghont the Province, and also 
by certain institutions — as at Qadian — vaguely a^^^ociuted 
with Orieirtal College, Lahoie, A consideuibh* nninber 
of oancQdates appear privately from such places for the 
Titles examinations conduct I'd by the rniversity. Tho 
number of siudents actually trained in the College for these 
Titles is small. 

The classical lauguagis — ^hauskrii, Arabic end PeiMim — 
are tan^t in secondary schools and even to some exlont in 
affiliated collies by pandits, manlvis and munshis, who 
have received this Iraditioiial training and lune obtained 
approinate titles b> examiiuiiion. A speci il training class 
is normally held at the Central Tiumiiig College, Ijahore, 
for this type of teacher, hut has been tcm]ior<u’ily suspended 
owing to the prevailing financial stringency. These teachers 
sufEar trom tw’o drawbacks, which detract seriously from 
the efieetiveness of their instruction. In the fiisl jtlace. 
they are very ill-paid in comparison wnth many teachers 
of subjects oiganised by w'esteni methods. In the case of 
Government schools they are classified together writh vei’uacu- 
lar teachers in a separate register and revival salaries far 
inferior to those paid to ether teachers. In (he second 
place, their knowledge is almost entirely coaiined uo tlieiv 
traditional learning. They are lacking even in th" rudi- 
ments of that general knowledge of other subjects, which is 
essential to a modem teacher, and their methods of teaching 
are at least archaic. Pew of thp«e traditional teachera have 
sufficient knowledge oi English to acquaint tliemselves 
with modem methods. Indeed, in a great many oases 
they are incapable of departing from their present outlook 
in any respect. 

12. It has been suggested that the efficiency of tb^ 
title-holders mi^t be improved for the purpose by com- 
bining their traditional traixnng with some instmotioa in 
Oriental College in other subjects, including Engliah. 
geography, history, arithmetic, modem philology and teach- 
ing methods. We are unable to support this suggestion. 
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It has been represented that the better plan would be to 
entrust much of the teaching of classical languages in schools 
to graduates who had re^'eived a modem education, had 
taken an Arts degree, including the classical language in 
question, and had received training, especially in that 
language, at Central Training Oollego. Such men would 
be able to establish a contact with their pupils, wliich is 
scarcely possible for the tradilional teachei-s. 

13. This seems the most appropriate point at which to 
discuss a somewhat allied problem, namely, the teaching 
of modem Indian languages, especially, of course, those 
spoken in the province of this University. 

Many ^^'itnesses have deplored the depressing treat’ 
ment of these languages. In the Intermediate and B. A. 
examinations they ore not ineluded among the elective 
subjects, as is done m many other universities ; the only 
recognition of them is in the form of aia additional paper in 
a.n " Indian vernacular recognised by the University.” A 
fmHher handicap to the development of these languages 
is the insistence upon a study of a classical language in the 
Faculty of Axta at the Intennediate stage, even though it is 
not required throughout the school course. In order to 
elude tins handicap candidates have resorted to the study 
of a scientific subject, for which in many cases they possess 
no desire or aptitude ; or else they have chosen a language, 
such as French, though its usefulness in India is almost 
as limited as the facility which they gain in it. Women 
have been allowed to study a modern Indian language in 
place of a classical one. Why not men ? 

The development of modem Indian languages also 
suffers by their indifferent teaching in the schools. They 
ai'e not taught, as are other subjects at least in the higher 
classes, by graduates who have been trained at Oontral 
Training College, but eiiher by title-holders or by vernacular 
teachers, who are of inferior qualifications and receive much 
suoaller emoluments than graduate teachers. 

Witnesses have therefore suggested that modem Indian 
languages should bo encouraged in three ways. They 
should be included as optional subjects in the Intermediate, 
B.A. and M.A. examinations ; {i/£) Oriental classical languages 
should not be comjiulsory subjects in the Intennediate 
examination; and (ii^ as far as possible they should be 

1 
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tauglit ill the bdioolb by tuiiiiiHl ^iMdudie teacher^, who 
have taken a pailieulii langnasie in then uni\t‘isilv and 
training eAainiuationb. 

14. A Law Hchool wu' t4abli«>lml nt Jjalioio in 187U, at 
thebaiueliui" a^OiK'UldiOolUge. loi the I (.lining ol iiinkhturh 
aaid pleadei-. It laratne incoijnn.iied m ilu‘ I'nisarsity in 
1882. and Wiis eomoilod inin .i eollege with a wliole-tiiue 
Princiiial and si.ilf m 

The Laic ColLijc piOjiiu*'. .sttidenK loi tlu* degive-s of 
LL.B. and L3 j.M. and toi a Diploin.i in OmiMwaneing and 
Deed-writing. There aie now S2d student*- in the eolloge. 
distiibutetl as tollow'c 

F. a. L. (lasa . . . . . . . m 

LL.n .. .. ..805 

LL.M. . . . . . . . i 

'Diploma .. .. .. ..lit 

For tlieii iu&lruetion Iheie aie. in adduion to the Friuei- 
pal. two peimanent and one tennioiaiy lull-time leetuverj, 
be&ides fonitoen pail-tmie leeiurel^. liihlruetion bj' 
pan-time lecluiv-ib eonelndes at 10 a. \i., but avrangementsj 
are being considered for the eonlinuatioii of part-linie t(>.u*hing 
in the evening. 

The College is accouiuiod.il ' hI in a budvling which faces 
the Senate Hall. It -.hiin's 3r.iyn.ird Hall wiih Oriental 
College. ft also po.ShCsSes a ho'itel whi<!h a (commodates 
280 of its btudeuta. It conducts n jottra.il .uvl moots for the 
practical education of students. 

Tho Hyndicalo mana4.ieh the College by meaiih of u 
Bub-eommittee, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Doan 
(’wbo is at present the Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Lahore), three elected memherb of the Faculty of Law and 
two members appointed by the Syiidioats. 

15. One of the principal problenib which L,iw College 
now pieseuls is the largeness of ito numbers, for the proper 
instiuctiou of more than 800 students in the niceties of a 
wide range of complex subjects is bomid, in any circurastances, 
to create difficulties in teaching and administration. 

The question of restricting admission at once aris^, 
for it is generally recognised that the l^al profession in 

*!l%i8 class dispened for oacamxnatikm on 31st Janoarf. 
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the Punjab, as elsewhere in India, is greatly overcrowded. 
This condition has a two-fold evil effect. It promotes 
litigiousness and, by acute competition among the less 
competent practitioners, it tends — except in the highesl 
range — strongly to undermine the technical, civic and 
ethical standards of the profession. In view ol the fact 
that Law' College is the only institution in the Punjab 
authorised for the training of legal j>raetitioners, the obvious 
duty rests upon the authority wliich controls it to restrict 
admission by raising the necessary standard, and so to 
improve the standards of teaching and examination within 
the College that fewer graduates shall emerge, and that these 
shall be men who will steadily elevate the technical and 
ethical level of their profession. 

As the Principal, Mr. 0. L. Anand, has pointed out in his 
evidence, a pioposal to re'itr’Ct admission to the Collego is 
not novel. In 1911 the Faculty of Law proposed to limit 
admission to 100 a year. In 1918 the Law College Sub- 
Comuiittee resolved, and the Syndicate ap])roved, that not 
more than 826 students should be admitted to the first year 
class. In 1931 over 400 were admitted, and in 1932 over 
600. These disquieting numbers are due, less to any pecu- 
niary attractiveness of the profession, than to the prospect 
of unemployment which to-day confronts youthful graduates 
in Arts. They resort to the Law Collie primarily to avert 
for another year or two the bleak quest for a means of 
“ genteel ” livelihood. Not many of the graduates who now 
emerge intend to praclise the profession. Indeed, the 
degree, LL.B., is becoming generally regarded as the usual 
appendage to &e M. A. as a qualification lor even subordinate 
administrative, educational or clerical posts. In itself 
t^ would not be a bad thing, for a liberal legal training 
should enrich the conception of citizenship and botli directly 
and indirectly improve the value of its possessor in any of 
these functions. But wc fear that in fact this is not ihe 
result. 

In the College the classes are overcrowded ; the reality 
and effectiveness of teaching is sadly reduced by factory 
methods of mass-production ; in short, all the liberal values 
of legal education are destroyed. The tochers are too few ; 
personal contact with students is well-nij^ impossible; the 
academic foundations of the studjr are n^ected; nothing 
is poreible, except a hasty, discursive survey of a long list 
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oi fechnical subjeds {‘ud au miniu^uui 1u ‘nnu 
porlions of i-citain t<'\t-b««lss or 
thereon — for in exn.iination .i tlu enl <•» ► I'b of two 
3’oai‘o; irom vhith <he su’\hoi>« i\ith iiiil oxn-pi 

the clegiee, LL.]}. 

Th(‘ ColI( ',<* I' \«'y in.'tl (Mk’ >, ( oii'i'.tiii'i of 

only 6,000 lohuiics, indudinir O.noo \ oiK'- oi itUuiuv, for 
the n&e of o\(*r 800 dinluiK. N it < n n . suilii u ut ii’niibor of 
sots of Law Itepoils aie aieilebh' to h'ln. ’Ilu* ll.iil oi the 
College has been convened into a libi i‘\ rootn. 

The whole pictuie ia dej«V"-ine, tNji'ii'ily whi-n wo 
lellcit <hot lh“ in''titntion n now .'einehy pioineing a net 
profit from th * in ' oi '-uuleuts. 

Various sten-. M-em t(> us hLh’v .i U o.ib'e tor Ih • improve- 
ment of the College, which we shill euimieraie in Ch -pt -r XL 

16. The number ol ■«liuhui>< now edmitled to Law 
College ig (piite excos'-ive in icLtiin to th • .!i‘comiiiod..tion, 
the library ijid particnlerlv (ho '>,.iil‘. Ft th* -copi* ol the 
two-,yoars’ curriculum lorth' LL.IL d. is conridi'A'd in 
connexion with the KaJiing stmigth ol the colhg* ,ul (ho 
resomves of the libr.uy. two imjiroiemtnts will apjie.T to lie 
obviously nrce^'Sai’y. Ih* number ot v Ink-time spociiUst 
teachers and th- amount of time de\ot(d to te.Hhmg both 
need to he eonsidcial (y increased, while th * librarv requires to 
be greatly iiipiond. The mod olni'Mis methnl t<» bt'gii' 
iniproA-ement ol the teaihng is to evttnd the (luv.'.(ioti oi The 
coarse by a year. As the Principe! points out, it was of 
three years’ duration from l>-8> till IWOH, wh n it wa.s reduced 
to two j-ears, inobably to conform willi the practice adopted 
by other Indian universities. Ibit since thin Calcutta 
Univeisitv has ielt eompolled to exttmd the cotnso to three 
years. The size of classes needs to be reduced and more real 
and intimate contact needs to be estallislied belw'een teachers 
and students. But these nieasoi'es alone will not sufiicienllv 
improve the leaching. ^ 

The Faculty of Law of a University is not intended 
merely to equip the largest possible number with the minimum 
requirements to enable them to practice. It is intended to 
give a sound academic training in those fundamental logal 
studies which form an important element in every advau^d 
culture, and to contribute to their advancement. Juris- 
prudence. ComparaUve Law. Boman Law, the Constitu- 
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tional Law of England and India (including their evoluUon)^ 
International Law and Eolations, Muhammadan and Blndu 
Law, Custom in India, and particularly in the Punjab: 
such subjects possess great academic value, not limited to the 
immediate practical purposes of a professional law school 
and should he made the foundation upon which the practical 
training of the lawyer should rest, while being eq[ually 
available to students of other subjects, such as EMory and 
Political Science. It would be a great improvement if 
arrangements could be made for the effective teacbing of 
these important subjects. 

We do not wish to reflect upon the competence of the 
numerous part-time teachers now engaged in the College, 
but w’e are convinced that great improvement would be 
effected if more distinguished exponents of special branches 
of law could be brought into its teaching service for the 
delivery of a few weekly lecturers, or the conduct of tutorial 
groups. 

We are surprised to observe the lack of another advantagejj 
in the present system. The award of a certain number of 
scholarships for special merit to junior students, and of 
senior studentships for the more advanced study of juridicial 
subjects, particularly relating to India, would tend consider- 
ably to improve the status of the College. 

The establishment of University Professorships or/ 
Eeaderships in such subjects as Jurisprudonco and Compara- 
tive Law, Constitutional Law of England and India and 
International Law, would be of great value. Such Chairs, 
if established, would not only improve the teachir^ of the 
Law College, but would also enable it to contribute more 
eflectivoly to the general development of the University, 
as their teaching would naturally become available to students 
in the Faculty of Arts. 

Finally, it appears to us somewhat strange that no 
member of the College stafl! is on the Board of Studies in 
Law. 

17. Hailey College 0 / Commerce, Lahore, was founded 
in 1927 by the munificence of the late Sir Ganga Bam, “ with 
a view of providing a sound commercial training to young 
men, who, possessing a good general education, wi^ to quality 
themselves for positions in the higher branch^ of commercial 
life.” It is largely maintained by an annual grant from 
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Out (*rihjii lit tt\ tin* Ui.iV I'fMt y. If is iu rt'snoci 

of sfj.f, fulloyi* bmldiiu''’, .ind pLiyui!; Jioltls. 

It .1 foir^.- ui ihr i- VMr-* tn'inin-^ tn»m Hit* fntoiv 

laidiitti* >i.utd.inl iu pn p ir.iintn Itn’ it«i i*x.iminitum, 

a systiMu wtiii'li ttt* hi'JiU It .tl- 1 iii'.'jun's st-i lent'» 

lov tiu- tnnfiiitufut IT) \M(«iiU.<ii)*y. 

SiiHT its iiiMif utiou ii h.h fuiolli'd sui,l».um and 
luh prtuluivd i,ivt1ii.iti ft- ]ti’tsi>iif fiirtdiiit'ut IdO, 


fiud is distiilnifi d loHnv ^ ; 

I Yiii. . . . . . . . :}n 

IX ^ Oiii* •• «• *• •• 

III Yiar .. .. .. :}7 

I \<>ar ;(io\in.iuta* Hiplttiiui m Awtum.uK'j i .. ilU 
II Yi-ar ((.itAcnnutzit Hipltmui in Aocmnifancy) .. ‘2t 
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Till' uuiidw-r til f4'adulat<‘>* '•ffkiaj, .tdinissidn ])<).■. s{t‘adily 
ilccliiit'd. 1ml this i» i)ud>.i1i!y tlm* lo tin* prt'si'uf trndi* dq)- 
rt*»sioii. and al-o jtO'isiltly io tin* 'Oincwh.il nxliMvagant 
liopi" futerl.iiiu'd by tin- pnldii' aluml ihi* jK»hsibiiitij*s of 
g<H)d t'liiploynu'nt u»r its ••r.idiuiit's. it it, .salisfactory, 
h<n\i*M'T, lh,tl iJii> ijion* sncff'.slni t>r.idn.ift*s h.ivt* been 
iilMtrbi'd into liiiMiii"", .mil tliis .ilfords good jiromiso of its 
iuturo iisoiuliif-' in flu* 'jdu'iv for Mhit-li it is iuf(‘ud<‘d to 
|H-o\idt‘ ir.iiiiing. 

lb. Thongli tin* insiimtiou is ua iiu-orporaU'd College 
of the ruiversity, eoueerued wiih the ]ir.«!liftil apjilii'jitiou of 
ecoamiiit) priueiples. it i& segn*g.ited from the Univei’sity 
Ifepart iiieul of iieoaoiuies. 'I’his seems lui uauet'essary 
measure of tluplioatiou ami is tt, sfrikiug exiuuple of the 
incohereuce which we have observed in the general policy 
of University development. 

{Hi) The Prqfesmial Colleges. 

lit. The intimate beaiiug of the training of teachers on 
the quality of instruction in schools and its consequent 
effect on the foundations of university education readers 
the Central SVainin^ College, Lahore, an institution of special 
impOTtanoe to the University. It was founded in 1881, 
and is aUliated to the Univertity. It is the oniy institution 
in tlM Province, which prepares candidates for the B. T. 
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degree ; but it has provided training for a very largo per* 
ror-tage of anglo-vetracular teachers in ttie Pnnjab. 
During the present s3S'»ion, some of the untrained teacliers in 
Intermediate colleges tave been sent for training — a welcome 
innovation. The staff of the college is adequate in quality 
as -well as quantity, and the buildings and equipmeul. are 
satisfactory. It is among the best training institutions in 
India. Its practising school, the Central Model Bchool, 
is well-organised, and reaches a high level of efficiency. 

20. There are two courses of training for graduates; 
(i) for the degree of Bachelor of Teaching, and (ii) for the 
Dtnior Anglo-Vemacular Diploma awarded by the Educa- 
tion Department. The Principal has explained that, thou^ 
B. T. candidates receive some practical training, the B. A. V. 
course ‘ lays more stress on the practical aspect of a teacher’s 
work.’ Though the minimum qualification for admission 
to both com-ses is a degree, many applications with the Master’s 
qualification have been admitted in recent years — jileasing 
development. 

21. The Principal has represented the difficulty in 
making changes in the B. T. course : 

“ The matter is first raised at a meeting of the Board of Btudies. 
If this body approves, the proposal is placed before ihe 
Arts Faculty, but it may be referred back to the Board 
for reconsideration. The next step is to the Syndicate, 

and finally to the Senate As an interval of at 

least ono year must elapse between the notification 
of the changes and the date of the examination in which 
they will take effect, it takes at least two years to make 
a (£iange in the B. T. course even in the most favourable 
circumstances. In unfavourable drcumstances the time 
seems unlimited.” 

22. Both the B. T. and B. A. Y. com’ses are of ono 
year, but this period is insufficient to ensure either adequate 
practical training or the necessary knowledge of pedagogic 
theory. The Principal has written : 

” The nominal length of the course is one year, thou^ in 
practice it ext^ds from the middle of Beptember to 
the middle of June,— a period of about nine months. 
From this period has to be deducted the many holidays 
eudh as Dusehxa, Christmas and Easter, whilst Bamsan 
often has an effect on the work, when ^ pedod of fast 
faUs within the collie session. 
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The period is tt>o A ort for a de^rt i» in Rducation. 

At present littlo hut a , ef^naintaneo i*an he made 

with niueli of tne iLioritieal voirk, anti the practical 
■vs'ork ia by no iiiean'^ lJu roti‘;h a'- ii intuit he.** 

The n‘tauHiiU‘inls th't tli“ he oviomled 

to two yenr>. An achlitiou*! ioUaii* *L'‘ \\t)uhl he the 
greater opporiimily (»l huihliiij., up n»ihue tVitilitious. as <he 
second year ^tiKleut" wonhl ]»ro\iih unN’hs eontinuity. 

28. The rrinH]>al he^ nia le iiiitieNihi, I ntpuseJs tor 
the inslilirTioii of a degiw lii<.,her iliau ihe 11 \\ : 

“ If tlio 1). T. coiu^o is i»riiiuiiil\ t i-to 1 to tiain i^raduatcfi 
to betoiut* <oin]Htiiil i ‘ 4i>o‘ tht leual M‘hool 
(jr thsiuts in^{*tttti-. t!ur« -IhuM ho si>mo 

lacility to allow iudoiilw iMUilniK wi‘oina\ he intorest- 
ed ill the aeatlMiiie ‘‘hI oi tihi naai to talie a dtgree 
in boine hranclt <if thetr^. 1 snpjM rt llu* i nation of a 
degree ia ediicalioa hfglui* than lla 11 Y., which -should 
euahle a >iudtnt to lal e up n^ti'reh wirk <ni some 
approved lopic. '^ueli sitrAiniJu lu tMrriidoiii many 
college under the dmelion ol a piMi(-Ma\ who W'as 
approved by the limn^tv lor paHitukir purpose, 
buck a Liglicr deuree. howi‘M*r, dukuM 1 h ttpm only to 
thobe who pusbC'-s tli»‘ 1>. T. (hu’u*.' 

A siiidhir piODOMil tUthh* 1)V ill* ('i' 4 »ii< I I ni\i iMty 
Commission : 

“Systematic oi ediuMimnal <jiu-'tion^ is admittedly 

much moded in Judw lU the pU‘M ni time. Far- 
reaching change-, are appareuil;^ iinminent, not least 
in the sphere oi priiii<tr\ ediieaiiom iniii \ei\ little has 
been done to prepare lor (liof (hanj^i^ l»;v -.jslomatie 
enquiry or experiment. Yet tl <* c(‘ndlt^on‘^ are iavour- 
able ior setting such enquirks on fool and for m-tituting 
experiments in new nitthods (»l teaching fuid of bcliool 
organise tion.*'** 

Provision has already been mudi* iur spetdalisi'd research 
of this kind in Dacca and Ajiclhra rnivorsitios. In both* 
Universities, the degree is awarded on a thesis implying 
a (^tinctive contribution to the advancejnent of learning/ 
and is open to approved candidates two years after taking the 
earlier degree. 

24. The special Oriental Teachers’ Training Class has 
been temporarily suspended, as the supply of these teachers. 

♦Volraae V, pa^e 74* 
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has outrun the deufand. We have discussed this form of 
training in paragraphs 11 — ^18 of this Chapter. 

We shall consider the training of women graduates in a 
later chapter. 

26. The Punjab Agricultural CdUege, Lyallpur, is one 
of the best equipped agiicultural colleges in India. The 
main object of the college is — 

“ To give saeh a combined and systematised course of seientifio 
agriculture as will enable it to send out men who will be 
competent to further the progress of agriculture on the 
most approved, economical and up-to-date lines, either 
as assistants in one or other of the branches of the 
Agricultural Department or as managers of their own or 
others’ estates.” 

The College, which teaches up to the B. Sc. and M. Sc. 
degree, is well-equipped and is situated in extensive and 
attractive grounds ^vi^h an agricultural farm and other 
facilities. 

We ha^e not made extensive investigations into tiie 
condition of this college, as the report of the Eoyal Agricul* 
tural Commission was publi^ed only a few years ago; 
and a fuidher enquiry 1ms recently been made by a special 
Eetrenchment Committee, appointed by the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 


26. We are a little astonished that many of the major 
recommendations of tha Eoyal Commission have not yet 
been carried into effect. For example, the Commission 
proposed that the Intermediate shmld be regarded as the 
qualification for admission to the College : 

“ Wo are strongly of opinion that it (the Intamediate Examina- 
tion in Science) should be made the qualification for 
admission to the full course at all the colleges. We 
r^ard this as a very necessary step in the interests 
both of the student and of the college staff; of the 
student as he cannot utilise the educational facilities 
provided for binn to the best advantage without the 
grounding in Science which the Intermediate examination 
connotes, and of the College staff as these agricultural 
officers should not be distracted from their special work 
by the task of teaching elementary science.”* 


*rag8 649. 
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ih'iitlli t< It t* ) It 'I uti i<ti\ t’ls (ti till' agtiinltural 

Kitlt^ii 't * i! I 1 1 I’ll liiNtinul liiiiii till tiiaclung 
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' t ll]ul' ' 111' lilt It lllll til llVUM his 'UllJWt 

.'.It'll 111 I ' I M ii.,' i ml" ' "1 tai tl Milh m ft ideas, 

ill tiulir, h\ ii.;ijiii!^ Ill iistd ill fttrh, is alwi 
pMeiaitl tit 111 t; itiii.' iiitu a <iriiAi is Itijit in inuch 
with Iht lati't til ' 1 l"iiiin'iits w hi' tpiiial inaiich of 
kiitiftlt ili'i aiiil IS • I il'h tl >" It t,uii a til shiitt&s ut outlook 
ftiiiih vaimtit lail t i jttut a siiuiiti cl iiisjiiiatKni to hib 
(lupils. No h<irit anti last rult i in Ik laid duftn as to 
till (\ttiit to fthiiii H'cari'h ftcirkiis should uiidortake 
tKifliini, <11 as to tilt time ftliich tin* U'achcr hlionld ilovote 
to ristiirdi Mnih must dipind upon individual 
aptitude, hut llii‘ie can m our Mt ft , bo no doubt that the 
coiiiljiiution ot icswirdi with teaching jr ol mutual 
lieneht to both. In these eutiuiistancefc, ue entirely 
approve Uie sjutcui undei uhich, at all agricultural 
eoUeges, tlie head<> ut bectionii, uibilc largely engaged 
in wmxi'h 'aork, alMi give instruction in their spetdal 
Kubjeota, and have associated mlh them leotuios who, 
whOe dealing wiili most ot the routine of instmotion, 
engage also to a limited extent in researeh work.”* 
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28. Another disadvsmtage to which the College is 
subject is that several of the senior members of the staff 
are engaged in extraneous administrative duties. For 
example, the Principal, in addition to his duties as head of 
the College and to his teaching and research work, is in 
administrative chaise of two districts of the Province. 

The Eoyal Commission* criticised this practice : 

" Coimt atore is the ordy college which at present has a whole- 
tune principal. If the colleges aie adequately to fulfil 
the function we have assigned them, that of acting as a 
focus of all provincial educational activities in regard 
to agriculturr, we are ot opinion that a whole-time 
pnncipal fdionld be appointed to all of them. 'Phe 
adnunistrative woik involved m the charge of institutions 
of the magnitude of the esistmg colleges cannot, in our 
view, be ‘•atisfactorilv combmed with any other duties, 
mole espeeiallv li the actiMtiei oi the collies expand 
in the directions we have suggested.” 

If the Agricultural College is to become a \ital ])art of 
the University, as it should, it seeuiB advisable that these 
and other recommendations of the Royal Commission should 
be carefully considered. 

29. We have not been able to consider the condition 
of K%}ig Edward Medical College, Lahore, and Madagan 
Engineering College, Moghalpura. Had we attempted 
to do so, the ])eriod ot our enquirv would liave been much 
prolonged. 

(iv) Tlie Jth Colleges in Lnlune. 

80. Excludmg the two colleges loi Avomeu, Ibeie aie six 
Arts Colleges in Lahore. 

The oldest of these is Government College, which was 
opened as far back as in 1864. It has fine traditions and has 
given training to some of the most prominent leaders ot though! 
and action in the Punjab. Forman Christian College, 
founded in 1866, is maintained by the American Presby- 
terian Mission, and also has a good record ot achievement 
and service. These two institutions were founded before 
the establishment of the University itself, having been 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta in the first 
instance, until a separate University was founded in the 
Puiyab. 
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Dayanand yi/'|77o-r<“i*« ( o/Zt'/* w.'s iNMl/lished in 

1888 as*a minjoml to llio L.it* ''U*m( i IVv.-iuul. lUo fotmder 
ol tho Aiva b.’Uu'j. ujd li.'- Iu-uiilIi^ i u''!ifi'*h lor university 
educaliou* 1o tiiuUhdU'ls <>1 sjnlouH duiiiiu it < history ol 
nearly liity yeai'^. hf th' > t*>l. hli-ii* d in ISU'i, is 

mauitainod by the Anjia'uiji-i-lliti .■y.u-i-lsUm, “A\ifhthe 
object of iiroticlin" younj* .'iuNliiiN A\iih lii”in'r Avestiru eiiucu- 
tion aec'onqjauied' by lelifiiui.i <iuil motel inst motion.*' 
Dyal Sinyh Colhin, ^.ilit•h oiieiiotl in IblO, owe* its tttigin 
to the noble ftenerosiit ol the l,it<* s.'rtl.ii Sin;;h M.ijithia, 
and has as its ih'cleivd ob)(.Hl “the e. o.kI ,anl disMOuina- 
tion of a sound liberal edue. ion, tu \clui-li e\Mry attempt 
should be n.dde to iiieiile.de ] me ii,oi.*li<y end priueipies 
of Iheibm. eoiisisleiit vith the ieii“ls ol the llr.ihmo Sauify 
religion." The orthodox seetiou ot ih Hindu eoonimnity 
has est.iblished »S«nuh/«« hlunuic ( ollt-ii, wliifli ve** opouod 
in 1910. Its chief ahiib ai<* “ to iiuj>.(rt sound ndigious 
instruction based on the jirimljile.! ol tf.tn.danct Dharma, 
along with secular religion, to iuiuuinige the study ol Hanskiit, 
and to enforce the study of Hindi." Tlw'so collogis are 
intended in the main to sub^me (lii* eultuiMl and spiritual 
interests of a particular couuuuuify, though tludr secular 
classes are technically open to student ti ot all religijuw. 

81. We ha%e visik-d all these collegeb fas well as the 
UniTei,sity Departu^fcut^, ^\hobe ^^<Jrk will be discushod ii‘ the 
next cliapter), and have S'Km the teachers tuid sindenta en- 
gaged in their ordinary dttiiy uork. 

We wish at the outset to cxprehs otu* u]>itrociation of 
uiueh that is being done in face of many dillicultios to pro- 
vide good teaching and uell-ronuded tunning, hiubjoct to 
ceHain limitations which we shall dihcuss later, the building 
aflord good acconunodution and escape tlu» dinginess and 
squalor w'hieh are noi unknown elhewhere in India ; some 
of the colleges are located in pleasant suiToundings, with 
beautiful lawns and gardens ; good hostels have boon 
constructed for the large majority of those not living with 
their parents or guardians ; the University and College ])laying 
fields give admirable faoiUlieb for healthy recreation ; the 
University and college libraries, taksn together, possess a 
good supply of books and periodicals ; the University Union, 
the several college societies and inter-collegiate competi- 
tions give some scope for intellectual and social development ; 
the close proximity of college to one another and to the 
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University has gone tar to form a University Quarter in a 
prominent part of Lahore. 

We shall be critical in several respects, but vre wish to 
bear testimony to the noble and self-sacrificing work of 
many who are serving the University and its colleges. 
University life is strenuous, but many thus engaged throw 
themselves whole-heartedly into their duties and give of 
their best to the students. 

Our criticism will be expressed with the desire that those 
admirable resources may be employed to better purpose. 
Though in some ways the strong individuality of the colleges 
is a pleasing antidote to the dull uniformity of some uni- 
versities, there is lacking a spirit of co-operation among 
the colleges themselves and between the colleges and the 
University. Colleges prize their autonomy and indepen- 
dence ; they therefore tend single-handed to provide com- 
plete courses in all the subjects in which each is affiliated. 
This practice leads to extravagance as well as to inefficiency. 
In the second place, the University has very little means of 
promoting inter-collegiate co-operation, or of ensuring that 
its regulations are carried out both in letter and in spirit. 
We ^all therefore discuss, in particular, the quantity 
and quality of the college staffs, their conditions of 
service and work, the methods of teaching, the accom- 
modation and equipment of colleges, the provision and 
supervision of hostels, the conditions of student life, all of 
these being matters in which the University should possess 
ample authority, if it is to advance the best interests of educa- 
tion. 

32. The qualiticalions of the teachers, vary very much 
from college to college. Prom the standpoint of academic 
degrees. Government College may be said to possess the 
most highly qualified staff, but the large majority of ap- 
pointments in ail colleges satisfy the requirement that 
a college teacher should possess a Master’s degree. Thera 
is no guarantee, however, that the degree is always of 
a high ctandard or that, even in the higher appomt- 
ments, it is accompanied by intellectual and other qualities 
and achievements in addition to those indicated by the mere 
possession of a degree. There are heads of institutions 
teaching even to post-graduate limits, who do not possess 
even a Master’s degree, nor have they in every case either 
ccmtinuous or extensive intimacy with university traditions. 
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There is u daiigi v iii uvery university that ctos , • 
teachers who once ]Mis>sessed these- qualificaiiong may drift . ' 

with the lids and hetoitse eurirtiit with low standards of 
teaching, ^fadon Gopa! Singh is pessimistic in this 
regard: 

‘‘ Tbtw i# ii liU'k i)i ii:;kditi.>!i> tji nielhods of work ; 

tCMcht'j's. Jiiiir!. ot are distiugulshed ' ;i 

nieii, iuit they ;ire' eetu-iit ti> lie t licit elaily wiuk wili^ " . 
their I'ra^.'fs ticrnheriri" in lituidretU. anil feel that thm- ! 
work is over win n their iUulj- ronHin' t>f ‘ lectures ’ is 

... . , M 

3 <}. Bedori' examining the wmdition.s oi servicb in the;'-'!y| 
ccllfcges it is aeivlsabio tc lay deiwn (■ertain standards with 
the object ot gaining a right pei-s poet ivo. In this matter .’31 
•we have been assisted by tlio valuabi < re|H>rt of the University: 
Grants Committee for 192 S -211 in the United Kingdom: 


“ It wciuld be 110 service to onr argiuncnt, if w« sought to obscure' 

or undercsliiiiuto the iiiherent ivttiuctions of a IJniYer-’);;^^ 
sity career. To have an nlworbing intellectual interest i 3; 
and to b able to make one’s living by cultivatii^ it t^;: 

*!' Velong to a distinguish' d academic society hi^ 
public esteem and bound together by a common interest 
of satisfjing quality; to enjoy a larger measure of freedom 
in the use and arrangement of one’s vrorkiug time than • 
falls to the lot of most people : these, if we add seouiily 
ofinceme, an assured pension and good vacations, make. 
up a more than respectable list of advantages. Eyisi 
in such material considerations as a safe salary and-a- ijlll 
certainty of some provision for old age, the Univer^ ifrpi 
teacher vnll often be favoured above the great majority 3|| 
of inen and women engaged in commerce and indostiy— c i|p 
that El Dorado of the academic imagmatibn-rwhei:^/;v|p| 
though i mm ense and well-advertised prizes are won h? v?4;,y| 
the few, a vastly preponderating number of blanks 
drawn, often by educated, gifted and hatd-wprkmg 'ia^; 
divldnals, whose struj^les do not mueb excite the 
- . of .the public and the press 

** Univeraty teachjsrs; ordinarily aski no more ;.than 
, ties ol pnmhmg their iniri^ctual^i^ls^imder^p^^ 

- ■ ; : whiril. '.not 'B^k'e -it' 'imposrib1fl’'.::iof’.’attaiffin3^ 

' Personal » dut-.<ri -tbeSr- re^j 

C,:.; : 
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bat also provide a small luargiu for the satisfaotioic 
of certain intellectual needs. ; . . . . If a University 
teacher is to retain the vndth and fre^ess of mind, 
which are essential to original investigation and teach- 
ing on the University plane, he needs something 
more than food, clothing and shelter, and the use of the 
University library and laboi’atories. A scholar . . . needs a 
modest library of his own, he needs to belong to learned 
societies and mix with fellow-workers in his own or 
kindred fields ; and be usually needs, and always would 

be better for, some foreign travel Th» 

stipends paid usually take little or no account of these 
needs, and in so far as they are achieved, it is mainly 
by recourse to shifts, clearly ipjurious both to the teaehera 
and to the Universities they serve. It is idle to expect 
the teachers to be free to give their powers of mind fall 
play, if they find it necessary to accept an undesirably 
low standard of living, or to supplement insufficient 
incomes by a disabling burden of extraneous work.’** 


84. These standards were prescribed to meet conditions 
elsewhere, but they apply with equal force to the Punjab.. 

They do not, however, prevail here in many important 
resj^ots. There is undoubtedly in India traditional rever- 
ence and respect for teachers, but the conditions of service 
are often such as to place teachers in a humiliating position. 

Some of the college stafis are fa? too dependent on the good- . 
will of the mana^g bodies, and are placed under the tempta-^ 
tion of sedulously trying to please the persons ih power. 

A teacher’s work is also apt to be judged too much 
by the accidents of examination results. A good teacher 
should be sure of his position and be able to preserve his self- 
respect. 

Conditions in Lahore are also unfavourable to the forma* 
tion of an academic society. The colleges are very largely ; \ 
self-contained institutions, and there is comparatively Htt» 
social contact between the cblle^ stalfe. Some wit- : ' 

nesses have deplored the absence of a commoh meeting-plabe; . 
where college teachers can mix freely together Mid b.pfld#^ 
a spirit of comradeship, which is a pleasing featmrev^;^^^ 
versity society in the West and also of some ' - “ 

India. ^ 

: Even in the colleges theniselyea^^ 
te^urse are inadequate^ 
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nicotirig-plaw'fs and aro infroipKiuiiy ns* d, exuwpt in the hor* 

-rifd nwjoents hat wr^i^ii A innovation is the. : 

praiijitio ox tho Uni\ s:'i'sii.y sfat^' to iline togeiiun' onee every 
month (luring lorm-iiiua. 

:’o. .[t cajino! t.’u adniittc-d oitlii'r that college teachers ' 
genoraily *‘ eiiji>y a tirgiu* nii-;tsuiv. of i’roodwti in the use and 
arrangiiunent. o{ t heir tvorking-t iino tlian falls to the lot of 
most peopled' In the |tri\;i!/'iy managed colleges, in particu- 
lar, many teatliers are exjio-ued to delivor an excessive ntira* 
her of iw!nr<?s to crowded c;Iass(‘s. Tlxoy aro tljus denied the ; 
opporiujiity of leisure in whkh to do tl'ioir own reading and: 
also Oi siiinulating contact with their students. An ovei> . 
worked toachcr is net only a danger to his own intellectoal 
progre.s.s, but also an inoflieiont teacher. 

It is not iiniisiial for teachers to dcHvor more than twen- ■;> 
ty-four lectures a week, fOiuetimeH even as many as thirty, ti - 
According to the rules of Islaniia Collog(3, eveiy member ; , 
of the staff must dolivor at least twenly-hvelsctures a week. ■ 
Indeed, soma members of the staff according to the tima- : 
table, deliver trioro than thirty lectures a week, in addition ' < 
to their oxiraumiTil activities. ■ f ■ 

Another distuh'antage from which many senior 
college teachers suffer is the abnormal number of Uni- ,-'r 
versity and othtr meetings which they are expected to ; 
attend. These meetings rarely taka tha form of helpful dis- . 
cussions on topics of academic interest, but are mainly coni ■; 
neeied with the routine work cf .administration. ; . 


36. It is equally doubtful whether many of the coll^b 
teachers receive salaries such as will enable them to “ pursue 
their intellectual ideals under conditions which do not nutke, 
it impossible of attainment.” From this point of view the . ; 
eonditions at Government College are the best, the salaries f 
ranging from Es. 130 to Es. 2,00D a inpnth, excludm^ ? 
additional personal allowances in certain eas^. The mem? yb 
hers of the staff belong to graded services on ah inc:tementaF ^ 
basis, and thus have agreeable prospects of dmprpyeiii^t -ri 
ih their saiari^. The lowest limit is reached in the D. 

Geltege* %her^^^^ tttere are teachers with a : ' 
who receive salaries of than Bm ICfO a n^th:' 
bther serions of 
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practice leads to unfortunate consequences, which have 
already been described. 

The teachers of vernacular and classical languages 
are in a peculiarly disadvantageous position. Apart from 
any injustice to individuals whose qualifications, in some 
eases, are not confined merely to the possession of the highest 
Oriental titles and degrees, this treatment of vernacular 
and classical languages is bound to lower them in the esti- 
mation of the students, nor is it calculated to advance the 
interests of the languages themselves. If a teacher of these 
languages is to exercise an intellectual and moral influence 
■over his students, he should not be regarded as necessarily 
inferior in social and material status to teachers of other 
subjects. 

The system of ' life-members ’ obtaining in colleges 
such as the D. A.-V. College, and, in lesser measure, at the 
Sanatana Dharma College, provides for the employment of 
teachers on nominal salaries. The missionary zeal which 
actuates these members is beyond all praise, but it is doubtful 
whether either the University or the college authorities 
have taken adequate steps to assure themselves that these 
low salaries do not lead to the temptation of doing a great 
deal of extra work in order to provide for the ordinary 
amenities of life< 


87. The University Grants Committee in the United 
Kingdom have pertinently referred to the danger of teachers 
being compelled to have “ recourse to shifts.” This danger 
is most insidious in the Punjab. Many local teachers are 
continually seeking remunerative extra work, such as writing 
text-books, examining and giving private tuition. The^ 
evils have a most deleterious ejBfeot on the colleges. The 
teachers have little time for these self-imposed duties, so 
that their thoughts are diverted and their consciences 
blimted by such expedients for increasing their me^re 
emoluments. 


- 88. WaAt is even more (hstres|sing is that 

teachers do not enjoy “ security of income 

pension.” Such written contracts as have been\:drat^It(itf|i ■: 

the privately managed eoUeges appear tobe of 

as tenme of service is governed .merely ..by ' 

: d.6\^ by the mahi^ment^ wMeh pnqvide: fog ihe ! 

shori;^: hotii^ ..-by ymt^r of 
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111 1 )i It - • III n »\ lidiiiimin* hive 

III I 1 II H I I 1 I til lilt kitmvkil^e th« Im- 
%*' It I ' 111 i t tut iiiml mill till* It aim- iii clungM 
Jt til Ht tl fi ( 1, uin»i<iuiut!,\ uu juupri 'lecuiity 
III 'll 111 till t iihii', espaiilii 111 pmatt, oolleges. 
liiUi till pip'i-m 'I'Um till* (iilk^et uo luqairod to 
liiil^i* with tiie Uunutsiti a copy of tlim idles govem- 
mg till cuuilittoii^ »f 'ifivK I , but they pnivido uuny loop- 
holes of evciiH* for the uuuapig comuiittees.” 

ilr. £Jp(sii(ba Xdtii Uall, who has served on the stalfe 
of the D. A.-V. and Uyal Oollegw, has made Bimdar 
entieutiAs: 

*' fhe ocmditbii of affam ut the pnvate ooU^^es is not saiisfae- 
toiy. Not only a» the teaohets overwothed muI paid 
bn, but they are not even 880018 in ttaucteonie of offloe ; 
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and the managers often cany on the admimst ration m a 
mannei highly detiunental to the canse of education. 
Economy m management is then mam consideiation 
Teachers have no position m the management of the 
college It ^ould be distmctly laid down that no 
college sh all be reoogmsed unless it has on its governing 
body a fan numbei of lepiesentitive ol the teachers 
besides the Pnncipal ” 

It should not be understood that the stall ol Ixovernment 
College aie free from disadvantages The exigencies of 
service often interfere with the work ol the College (and 
sometimes indirectly with the work ol the University), 
and also with the reasonable mterests of individuals. In 
paiticulai, members ol the staff are hable to tiansfei at 
very short notice Theie can be little objecuon to an ex- 
perienced member of the staff bemg appointed pnncipal 
ot a mufd,&bal college with incieased lesponsibihty, but it is 
ofteu mad\isable lor young men ot marked capacity, who are 
looking forward to hves ot study, to be tianstened lo places 
where they wJl have verv hmited oppoiiumties ol idvancmg 
their mtellectual work 

89. We deplore tho mseomity ol seivice which ob- 
tains m many colleges, and we i egret that there are no de- 
fimte roles regarding superannuation, except ac Government 
College. The mterests of educational efficiency render it 
advisable that such cordiiions should be imposed and 
regulated by the Umveisny Phvsical efficienc} tends to 
deieiioidte vnh advancmg yeais while intellectual alert- 
ness ana freshness ot outlook become blunted We have 
reimnded ouiselves ot the great importance attached to this 
mattei by the recent Eoyal Commission on the Umveraties 
of Oxford and Cambndge This suggestion does not, of 
course, exclude provision for exemption from the operation 
of the age-hmit m special cases. Instances have been 
brought to oni notice of the baneful effects of the absence of 
this restnction, not merely m the mtemal life and orgamsation 
of the colleges, bat also m the academic bodies of the 
Umveisity, in which due appreciation of modem methods 
of teaching, research and scholarship is essential. 

40. Mai^ witnesses, m addition to those quoted above, 
have deplored the scanty representation of teachers on the 
mans^em^t of colleges. A^art from the fact that this 
provision would reader experienced opinion available in 
tlie details of academic administration, it would react 
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<^0 Uol siiii sdlsui 1 )ir\ 

111 ' 1 ’uii 1 I .on ’ll ' iti dll ^itiiti fiiu'c to the 
till is I lit Ml I I, ijiiM' oil n I iolii^i. t\hilo the 
.Hiilioi 1 ’ it. pnni^ ’sin nil 4 ii|ii s' oiH 1 . ins I olleagnes 
slioiiiil Ik isMKiatil lutli ino , n h ->1 ui iii nhisory 

(a}.uitj 111 .ill III pint nt .ntniiit" oi .i tolin^i, lu the 
alisiiiu (It a tlitmili toiistit.aioii toi tin pmpose and of 
■viiitiin uiinnli'* Kioidin^ tin ]'io( (i iliiivs, it lias limn difh- 
tnlt to ititlp ilu i\ttiii lonliult thu ii siiali’o 1 oH.diowtion 
fxisis m ill! <oll<f.(s >\< lia\i iiiis/niii/s whetlior the 
pKsiiit , naui,i Hunts ail satisiai u i\ 

11 We nov tiun to tin I'ondiiioiis ot ^\ollv m the 
<!olUg(:«(, and iihdll first gi\ i the t niolnit nt of e.u li i olh ge : 


(iiiMiiiutnl (’ollt 40 

1.0U7 

If in n tliiistiiii (oilin’ 

. 1,101 

Isluui ( 

1,010 

I). \.-T. Colleje 

1 21 S 

1 K il Sms'll (.oll(»^e 


•sdiiatanx Dh.uiu.i l.<iUe<,o . 

. ( 10 1 

Mil 

5,999 


W hile tins is & giatiiyiug xeeoj d ot progieas in collt^iate 
education, eapecialljr in Lahore, it is doubtful •whether this 
quantitatne expansion has been kept within the Umits o£ 
efficient management and effective teaidiin^. In a well- 
ordered college, the principal should be in intimate personal 
conmct with individual tludents, but these large numbers 
mohibit even the most energetic b'om attaining this ideal. 
%e have discussed this matto with some of principals 
^nc^, who are agreed that a reduced enrolm^t would 
be m the directum of increased efficiency. 
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A large proportion ot these students are still at the 
Intermediate stage. If these students were excluded from 
calculation, the numbers would be as follows : 


Govenunent College .. .. 685 

Forman Chnstian College . . . . 648 

D. A.-V. CoUege .. .. 506 

Idanua CoU^e .. .. .. 896 

Djal Smgh College .. .. 476 

Sanatana Dharma College .. .. 273 


lotal . . 2,927 

Another cause of these large numbers is that, as has 
been shown in the statistical tables in Appendix A, very mmj 
of the students come from homes outside Lahore and requure 
very careful supervision, A large proportion of these 
mufassal students would probably prefer to be treed from the 
cost and other disadvantages of Lahore life, if efficient 
degree colleges were founded in suitable mufassal centres. 
This aspect will be discussed in a later chapter. 

42. We now give the proportion of teachers to stu- 
dents in each college : 


CoU^e 

Kumber 

of 

teaoheis. 

Number 

of 

studmta. 

Number 
of students 
per teaohei. 

D A -V CoUege 

36 

1.238 

34 

Forman Chtistian CoUege 

46 

1,103 

24 

Qovemment College 

34 

1,007 

29 

Islamia CoUege 

+22 

*1,010 

46 

Dyal Smgh CoUege 

24 

688 

41 

Sanatani Dharma College 

23 

663 

28 


Note — ^Demonstratois, Religious Instruotor^, Treasurers and Ihieotors, Supeivisors 
and Instructois of Physical Traming are ezolnded horn our calculations. 

The Inter- University Board examined this question 
in 1980-Sl, and collected statistics for the universities of 
India, as well as opinions from the authorities concerned. 
In the unitary teachmg universities, the conditions are 
apparently much better m tbis resj^ect. We attach great 
importance to the necessity of intimate contact be^een 
teacher and student which is possible only in institutions 
in which there is an adequate supply of teachers in ration 
to the numbers of studeuts, but in no case is tbe position 
satisfactory. 


^Teachers and studfinte of the Junior ij3igb*YmAouiar OIa«s are earohded. 
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ifnny of ««v wiinowt's hav^* alluded to this aspect of 
the question. For exaittple, Bao Bshaciiu* Cliaudhri Chhotn 
Ham, M. L. C.. has referred to the great strain which ia - 
uiiposed on tilt* coll c-ges ; 

“ E%>-a the t'tovt’riunf'n! i> ' ovor-ttudeiitcd ' aud ‘undep* 

'iiafftii' aud the f-tEt-r cuileges are nniah worse in. this 
respect : the w-llegis have dcgciicrated vm* largely into 

craii.mirig iustitiitiun.*." 

Again, Hai Bahadur Lain Iturga Das has observed 
that — 

“ the iii:nil er of in some ctdleges i.*; much huger than . 

can ? e pTojt-iiy managed. Qiiality is being sacrificed to ■ 
ocantity. 3 !ofe.isorf and teachers cannot cotnf* in . per- 
sonal contiut with tlu'ir pupils, which is so essential if 
college education i.s to ?ervc any jiurjtose towards the 
moulding of cliaraotcr.'’ 

4B. In consequence of this |>aucity in the sttiffs, ahnt^t 
the only means of insli'uction is in the form of lectures given; 
to large munbers of students : and many of these lecture? . ... 
are little more than dicitition of notes, which the studeiits 
take down very imperfectly and commit to memory ju?t . 
before the time of nxaniination. 



. k' 
% ■ 
■ b 


■■L- 



A large class is sometimes, but not always, brdkm . ^ 
up into sections, which include sixty or moi'e students ha , ,■? 
each. A\’e lind that the tutorial system hardly exists in the ;'.S 
colleges ; there is very little provision for ireriodical essay-; 
WTriting and other essential written work, and iro attention . ;,J 
to the individual student is possible. , 


Government College has, for iirstance, the best resources . 
fox the teaching oi English, and a laudable and largely success- 
ful attempt has been made to supervise and guide the work - ^ i 
of the more gifted students. The stafi’ of the EngliA - 
Department consists ai four professors and three lectrufeiS : 

(one of whom does not give his entire attention to EsigUfdi)^v;; ^ 
but this is inadequate for over a thousand students. (Ih:, ; ; 
Allal^I^d Itiniversity there are as : many as 15 on 
■ English staff for i869 student?.)^:: The ; st^istiqs, shsiw 
^ colJegM the portion is no better,: .^d M^ 

vtar,w«8e,- 

''.Thd'^inadequa^'':’6f --'the 
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io memory work, which gives neither practical command 
over the languages nor a cultured interest in their literature. 
We mention these subjects by way of illustration, but we 
have reason to believe that these conditions also apply 
generally to other subjects, especially History. 

In Science subjects the number of students is relatively 
smaller, and the rei^uirements of ‘ practical ’ insure a certain 
Amount of work distinct from that of lecturing and memorising. 
But the number of science students is increasing, and there 
are grave doubts whether the qualihcations of many science 
teachers are of a university standard. 

44. These unsatisfactory methods of teaching react 
unfavourably on the efficiency of the work, and also 
Jhave a deadening effect on the minds of the students. 
Messrs. B. A. Qureshi, M. D. Tasir and Abdul Wahid of 
Islamia College, have criticised severely the evils resulting 
from a system of mass instruction with insufficient contact 
between the teachers and taught : 

“ lEhe student is required merely to listen and is rarely called 
upon to exert himself. It is possible to get a degree 
without ever having e.'ichanged a word outside the class 
with a single teacher. Seminar work is completely neg- 
lected. ...... A student can become a graduate 

without haying spent a single moment on games, without 
belonging to a sii^le club or society, without havmg had 
any real interest in which two people could assomte. 
Our examinations ha^'e a dead^ling effect upon the minds 
of the students and have no relation to the teaching. 
Consequently, there is a general atmosphere of fear — 
fear of the overhanging axe of examination and of 

future uselessness There is no academic life, 

no true happiness in work, no feeling of leisure and 
liberty.” 


These witnesses have pcesibly beou tempted by feelings 
•of disappointment to exaggerate the shortcomings of thor 
jpr^ent position, but there is much that is true in this? 
ffisnial picture. The number of students- in every 
is so oye^helming that j^rsonab contact aiid 'g;aidah<^|iB^^ 
impossible, except in the case of a few studehts?^-*?^ 

Even if staffs were largely mcroftfled' -ih'' 

-Would be - httle.'improvement-''in';^fe|^?c^||^^^^^^^^ 

■ apid[.-y 
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universities of India for private rooms for the pi-ofeesors. The 
students themselves have few facilities in the way of common 
rooms and rea^ug rooms. The Tiibrary is gonerally also the 
Beading Boom and the only Common Room for students. 
The more studious of them may make use of these roomSr 
but the constant movement of students to and fro is 
not conducive to private study. In consequence, college 
authorities have been compelled to impose on students 
the necessity of attending what would otherwise be an 
excessive number of lectures. Increased accommodation 
for private study and informal discu.ssiojis is therefore 
essential before improved methods of teaching can even be 
considered. In the absence of sucli accommodation, stu- 
dents will have to be kp])t in masses at lectures in the class- 
room or driven to idleness and disorder. 


45. We have received rettims about the college libra- 
ries, which show the number of boolis and the money spent 
during the last three years in the purchase of books : 



Number 

ot 

bo*..k.<4. 

AmOCKT SPEBT Oh THE PCRCHASE OF bOOKS, 

1929.30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 



Rs, A. V, 

Rs. A. i'. 

R?. A. P. 

Forman Christian OcUejje 

23,000 

I 4,03" 13 3 

iMi s 

3,982 8 3 

Government College 

21,000 

4,000 0 0 

4,000 0 0 

2,300 0 0 

p. A*'V. College— 





(Generali 

HyOOO 

4,000 0 0 

1.446 9 6 

2,168 9 (y 

(Oriental) 

13,000 

l.fiOO 0 0 

1,500 0 0! 

800 0 <► 

Xalainia CSdlege ^ 

11,000 

3,993 0 0 

3.816 0 0 

1,638 0 0^^ 

Dynl Sfngh College , . 

11,000 

3,029 0 0 

3,260 0 0 

3,269 0 0 

Santana pbaima CoFege: 

9,000 

2,892 13 3 

2079 11 6 

1,7S3 O p 

■ • ■ ■■■: --Y: 


: : . ' ;:'X^nDiyefsay d^ noyoisiM aay to tte ooUegM Vtr libroim .dBnns l 

The stat6 of aJfairs toolqsed by 
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the general library contains exactly the kind of books that 
are required by the students, not only for their work but also 
for their subsidiary studies for the enlargement of their 
field of knowledge. Our limited observation inclines us to 
believe that in all colleges only a few students use the libraries 
sufficiently for the purpose of general reading. In some of 
the libraries, useful suggestions are made by the librarians 
regarding new books and magazine articles for the use of 
students. Many of the librarians have received library 
training; but it is doubtful whether their emoluments are 
alwajs sufficient to attract and keep good men. Greater 
facilities should be provided and used for the consultation 
of books of reference. We notice that it has not been found 
possible to introduce the open-shelf system even for books 
of reference. The catalogues are not in all cases satisfactory 
or up-to-date. 


The University lAbary has a fine collection naiubering 
76,484 books and 8,806 manuscripts, and is one of the best 
in the universities of India ; but the space is cramped and in- 
creased accommodation is urgently needed. We have been 
very favourably impressed by the work and experience of the 
Librarian. We are also glad to note that the expenditure on 
the Library for the years 1915—32 has rmiged between 
Rs. 10,000 audits. 60,000 each year, ah annual. average of 
4' 87 per cent, of the total expenditure incurred by the 
University. 


46. No provision has been made for the co-ordination 
of purchases in the various libraries of Lahore, including, 
the Public Library. A certain number of common reference 
books, books on general literature and books specially 
m demand by students in connexion with their course 
have to be made available in sufficient quantity in all college 
libraries, but useful co-operation should, be possible at least 
in the case of the rarer and naore advanced books and jdhriMdihi ' ^ 
might also mark out particular periods of 1^ 
and hterature or aehools of philosophy ids 
held of specialisation in libra^ equipm^fe ^ri 
it has been su^ested m a ’i^^ 
retrenchment that 
attei^Oh: :more ^ to^ 
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Ii is also inattpr I'or regret that the adnurable organisa* 
tioR of ihe University Library and tlni ability and experience 
of its librarian have n*.it bean milised more for the purpose of 
stimulating improvemesit in college libraries and of keeping 
them at a higher standard of efficient organisation. The 
jwrsounel of Inspeetion Cominitiees is nor always capable 
of giving advieo in sm;h technical nwiters, while the services 
of the University librarian would always be axailable. 


ty) SiiHknt Lip iti Lahore. 

47. The more talented students are benefited by the 
fuller training which Lahore alone can give, provided that the 
teaching is appropriate to their attainments and that the 
discipline smd supenkion are etTe<-tive. 

We have been favourabiv impressed by the courtly 
of many of the students whom we have met. We obsem, 
too, that in recent years a number of Pimjab students have 
acquitted themselves well in competitive examinations. 

The fact that of the fifteen successful candidates in the first 
admission examination of the Royal Indian Military Academy, 

Dehra Dun, nine came from the Punjab, and six of these 
, came from Government Collie, Lahore, is notable, 

The senior students have made active efforts to establiA 
.a University Union and have persisted, despite inadequate 
financial support by the auGiorities, who have been forced 
in these days of financial stringency to economise wherever 
possible. We concur with the suggestion recently made by 
His Excellency, Sir Geoffrey deMontmorency, on the oc- 
cariott of the conferment upon him of the honorary de^ee 
pf: by the University, that the Jubilee would be > 

most fittingly commemorated! by the erection of a suitable . 
biuldihg to house the Union. This society presents ak gr^t 
opportunity for the mtermingling of students of different 
cofiegea and : commaniti^^ Wia^y developed, should , 
asrist Cqiksidi^bly those qu^ities which ard most . . . ; yl® 

■(diaraoteristic of .the weU trained unive manv : 

.abuhdjmcc.-ot aoadenpc' soidetiiM, j 
■ common, 'to. •;.-thC.'^^hX.U3nve^iy;/-'di^^ ' 

:geparate ; Ui^^ty;-8p.#di^i.:^^^ 


"vi 

■ 
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We observe that Punab students have sho-wn up quite 
vrell in competition with those of other provinces in the 
field of public debating and speaking, and we hope that 
their aptitude in this regard vill be further encouraged. 

In another sphere, that is, of games and athletics, the 
Pxmjab — ^as those who know its people would reasonably 
expect — has more than merelj’' held its own in comparison 
with other provinces. In this field the University and its 
colleges have made a very worthy contribution, as is shoAvn 
by the presence of two students in the Indian Cricket Team, 
which recently toured England, and of four, including the 
captain, in the Indian Olympic Hockey Team. Besides 
these, other Punjab students have played a prominent part 
in athletics, establishing several new records and contributing 
several members to the team which holds the inter-provincial 
championship. Their achievements in recent tennis tourna- 
ments have also been notable. 

48. It is easy to exa^erate the nature and extent of 
students’ aberrations, wMoh occur in every university ; 
and we should also remember that a new spirit is abroad in 
other countries as Avell as in India. 

Hus point of view' is illustrated in an appreciation of 
student life in Lhore, which was written % Mr, A, 0. 
Hemmy just before he retired from the post of 
■Government Collie, Lahore, in 1928 : , 

“The student...... ..was (formerly) rarer and therefore 

more likely to be a piuked man, he was more serious, 
minded, perhaps inwardly more ambitious, but out- 
; wardly less enterpri'ang. He was less self-indafeent, 
less liberal. The spirit pf youth did not pervade the 
air then as now--^youth with ita irreeponsibiUty and: 
effervesoente, with, its fickleness ; and: 
but youth with its warm-beaiti0d;;responsi'«?affMS:tto 
interested appeals, its hopefidness, . and its; 

. . gayer a frew; ati»ospb^:;r;/;h!;the luj^ 

- teamed^ 

'no iear fbr.-.Sfe 
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to li uitmh iltiMU 'I iiiw Mit’ 1 lindtnct to 
Im It Mill li lui tii» 11 It tl* ink ’ oMsts 
I'OtuuiM ill iH' ht I" 11 tiiih liuni'-t he 
km \i' ii ) 1 iiui mill tio it 11 j lift n ‘looking 

lti\ till 1 i 1 MU ii.(i)t d that tlisi Miung iflon 
lit MU lit Hid pi „ii"\i Itw Mini aw ii that this 
pitj^ii-MM •'piiii unli»s}i nil liimll d iiid tieated, 
coD'-tituUs a selt-niipo'fcil iiuiati «t loiiMilfiable luag- 
lutndi 

The toung nun toiunig himi mill mis iMpuiillx as far oif 
as Quetta ittl as it tlax liin lonit to 1 mope lathoi 
than lahiue ilim ot tlum m couipltlelj tamed 
awaj h} 1 dioit hh, smt* tlin diMonr no guidance 
fiom their class loiinis and hostile toi ilit axoidanceof 
tlic luam lines nhidi Lahoit pluis ui then path. 
Foiinatixe inllueuies aie almost ml aud it n a \iidel} 
accepted fact that paituts undcistand thiir childien 
leb<i than iht icachti uuda xvliosi diaig* tliej place 
them 

49. Aftei makmg all possible allcnxautes, x\e ait ioited 
the opinion that the piiseiit situation ui Lahoie aboauds 
dangers, Mhich the Unix ei&itj* and (TO\emmcut must 
oonhont. These dangeis aic accentuated by acute congestion 
lesultu^ from the nugiatiou ol laige numbeis oi students 
trom muias&al to Lahoie The figuies shown m Appendix 
A mcacate that 1,959 Inteimediate students out oi a total 
of S,252 come from the muias<»al, and tliat 2 967 post-inter- 
mediate students out ol 3,028 aie also from the mufassal. 

We have received much evidence that earnest studi- 
ousness is declmmg, that students are bocommg aUimingly 
Involous and extravagant, that habits ot mtemperance and 
gambling aie mcreasmgly prevalent, and that sexual immo- 
rahty is not raze amoi^ them. 

Mian Ahmad Yar Khan Daultana has informed us that 
many parents have thou^t it ht to remove their sons from 
Lahore on account oi these evils. 
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Di. Khalifa hhuja-ud-Dm has slated that : 

“ Instead of aequuing habits of concentration and devotion 
to duty by his residence in a coUese, a student becomes 
extravagant, caieless and (may be) immoial, or at least 
unmoral, with the lesult that he has lost touch with the 
reahties of life and is mcapable of looking after biwia elf. 
The University does not seem to leahse its obligations 
m the matter, and is httle more than a lai^e manufac- 
tory for tummg out graduates by the thousand every 
year.” 

The Anjuman deputation have also alluded to the 
growth of extravagance among students, and have represented 
that “ any action taken by the University with the object 
ol remedying this evil will have the whole-hearted support 
of the public.” 

It IS easy to cnticise the Univeibity and college authori- 
ties for then comparative tailore to check these serious and 
growmg evils The task of mamtaming disciplme among 
wousands of students rebident m a large city such as Lcdiore 
IS great. The best solution of the problem is to reduce the 
numbers m Lahore by providmg suitable facihties m places 
where temptations vdl be less msistent and dangerous, and 
where students can be placed under better control. 

In fairness to the general body of students, however, 
we must emphasise our opmion, w’hich i& founded upon the 
evidence of persons mtimately famihar with them, that there 
are a large number who jiursue their studies diligently and 
take full adyantage of the special opportunities which Lahore 
affords. We are convmced that, if the unwieldy numbers 
of students m Lahore are reduced by the diveision of a laige 
proportion of the less mature to good higher secondary 
schools m the distncts of their origm, and if more adequate 
provision is made for the mtimate contact of teachers with the 
remamder, and paitici^arly for a more responsible supervision 
of their general conditious of life and leisuie, most of the 
justifiable causes of complamt now made will be reduced. 

(m) The Mv^assal CoUegee. 

60. We shah deal m a later chapter with University 
education in the mufassal, and shall here confine ourselves 
to a few general remarks^regaidiz^ the condition of mufassal 
coU^ra. 



Excliuling iIh luti-ii na*th,it «> i « tlU hit h h.i\ e <i Imidy 
been tliseu'^st d) and i 1 i* 0111 ddt' tin* I'mijAb 

(^^Ili^h <ire iteynud tnii '.uipt. , ilai* 4*11 ''’\tn i»In*;t'»in the 
jnni.iS'.aL 

Theie i'', in si, /v7.<//s<( ((»//<</. ImriNiry wliieh was 
opened in 1890, and has I'utt Imildiiitj- .i-ul i*\U'Usim‘ iiKiyiu^ 
field?. An uiteie'«tint; ItMlun oj tlit Collejit* U (hat it is 
affiliated to the H. Se. •^i.uidain in A.,iuultiit *, loi tin* teaching 
o£ wliich a faun is pnnidKl. Tluu aie. 'H‘M, (iordon 
College, liav'tdpindi, and Mnrnhi ( olhge, i^vdkoL The 
former ih maintained bj tin* Anieiican I ntttal Pri'sljyteriau 
Mifision, and the l.illei b\ the Chinch ol Siolland Misbiou. 
Both colleges posbe>'' good builtlines, adetpi.Ue rosidential 
accommodation and fairly extensive ]) laying fields. In 
the cniTent year (to\etunient hat. laiserl the status of its 
Litermediato coUt^es at Ludhutna and ^liohpitr to degree 
status, %vitli a view to prondinu wider laeihlies lor higher 
education in the inuias'sal. Theu-* aie, tinaU.t, D.A.-T. 
College, Jtdlundur. and Bumhtikii Dti', College, Viroieime. 


51. The present stiength ol thi*se s<n eii colleges is showm 
in the following table : 


Seiial 1 
No 

\ 

Name ot Collect. 

Intel - 
mcdhite 

Intci- 

mctliute. 

Totil. 

1 

Khalsa College, Am;its>ar 

4S;) 

[ K)a 

892 

2 

Gordon College, BaTtalpindi 

a^a 

109 

522 

a 

Murray College, Sialkot 

m 

154 

48s 

4 

D. A.-V. College, JuHundiu 

447 

250 

697 

6 

Ludfifara Qoveniment Collie, 
liudfaiana 

261 

81 

342 

6 

BamsulgH Das College, Ferozepoie. • 

199 

81 

280 

7 

de Montmoieupy OoU^, Shahpnr , , 

122 

26 

148 


Total 

2,171 

1,199 

8,370 


These figures are interesting; while there are 8,87o 
stnd^ts in these collies as against 5,999 in Lahore oolleg^Sf 
the percentile of Intermediate students to the total is 
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about 64 as against 51 in Lahore. Thus many students 
migrate to Lahore from the mufassal after passing the Inter* 
mediate. 


52. The quah'ty and quantity of the teaching staflfe 
fluctuate among the colleges, [^e foUoudng table gives 
the percentage of teachers to students : 


Name ot College. 

Number 

oi 

students. 

Numbei 

oi 

teachers. 

Number of 
students 
per teacher. 

Khalsa College, Amritsai 

893 

40 

22 

Gordon College, Ba\talpindi 

522 

23 

23 

Mmray College, SialLot 

488 

19 

26 

1>. A.-V. College, Jnllundiu 

697 

19 

36 

Ludhiana Govomment College, Ludhiana . . 

342 

22 

15 

Bamsukli Bas College, Feiozepore , . 

280 

9 

31 

de Montmorency College, Shahpur 

148 

18 

8 


With the exception of D. A.-V. Collie, JuUundur, 
and Bamsuhh Das College, ferozepore, where the conditions 
of service of teachers are unsatisfactory, these percentages 
compare favourably with those in Lahore colleges. The 
two mission colleges have good teaching staffe, but have 
recently been straitened by reduce support from the mis- 
sion authorities. In these colleges there is evidence of careful 
tutorial work. 

58. With the exception of de Montmorency Collie, 
Shahpur, the libraries, as shown by statistics given below, 
are not inadequate : 


Name of Codege. No. of books. 


Khalsa College, Ainiiisar 

14,594 

Gordon College, Bawalpindi 

7,028 

Murray Collie, Sialkot 

5,990 

D. A.-Y. College, Jullundur 

8,545 

Government College, Ludhiana . . 

.. 4,244 

Bamsuhh Das College, Kerozepore 

5,107 

de Montmorfinoy College, Bb^puz 

1,808 
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T1k“ '•ujn.iM'imi (>* ’iltKiiii'i H sol im-atwlAflory. 

Jhoi tlui» !•> la** i liill-imu 'ihiiinan m dc Mont- 

luoiniN Cvtlk'm , Mi.ihp'.i caiidat l». V.-V.Otdlcj^i.dulluudur, 
lilt tibiauan ii.‘' tun Ms'i ulation qn.thln atunis and 
tlu luadi'iu.iif .in ui 1’.. dil a nionih, 

llu* iolloviug aiiiuimis \\t ii ''ju n! ou tlu‘ hhraiits dtirmg 
tilt* Iasi tluft* yeai.s : 
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IHJ* , 



1M>0 



1031-32. 



h- 

\ 

1 

lU 

V 

ri 

IN 

V. 

p. 

Kh iKa < dPi ic, j 


0 

M 


0 

" 1 

A.S71 

0 

0 

Ooidon (. ollcco, Uan ilpmdi > 


0 

»» 1 

1,701 

0 

0 

l,s.U 

0 

0 

Mui raj* U »llt hia iUot * 

I.J01 

7 

0 

2.m 

1 

< 

1,S04 

3 

0 

D. A.-V. College, iTullundiir 


11 



1 


1 \2m 

7 

0 

Government College, Ludliun 


0 


SlHI 

0 


j MH» 

0 

0 

BaxQbakh Tas C < Urge, Ptiu/tpoic 

1 

11 

4 1 

7io 

V4 



h 

0 

de Montmoicncy College, Shahpui 

1 4m 
1 

0 

0 1 


0 

u 

1 no 

8 

e 


The suppoil given by GoMnunient to iW two collies 
hafa been m&uflSicient. The maiatfuanco o£ good libraries 
in mufahsal collegeti is especially nectsstiiy, as there are rarely 
any public or other lihraiies ot an\ stand.ird or nugnitude 
in the vicinity. 

54. The isolation of many ot these colleges is a giave 
disadvantage. With tiie exception ot Klulsa College, 
Anmtsar, they are too remote tiom Lahore to benetit by the 
Activities ot the University, especially in its Honours and 
post-graduate teatdiing. It is all the more disappointing 
&at professors of the University rarely visit these colleges 
in order to review their teaching and to give them guidance 
in their development. Such visits as have been made have 
been widely appreciated. 

These colleges are also insufficiently repres^ited on the 
several University bodies, and so have very little contact 
with the University. We have discussed this naatter with 
many of those concerned. They are unanimous that a 
new authority should be constitute, which should represent 
their interests in the University. 
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(rii) Pot>n> oi Ctfttfro’ oro" the Colleges. 

55. bi ni uu‘ tiiuiliiitui iM ilio colleges which we 
ha\c (Ic'iiiheiK v\f ait> nui a InlU* >tir[)ri>«e(l thai only a few 
of om -witnc'Ms lia\( di^cnwHl tlu* inaileqnale means of 
couliol inn\ vc-ted m the Lui\eisnv; aiitl slill fewer the 
adMsihili1\ ol ini nM*-iim (he jncseui iiuM'.nreof control. 

The lialdam Coiiuiii'.'tiou made \«iluable observations 
in regaul to 'ht-.e luatlers. Thev poinled out that the 
Uni\ei''ity oi [anulon luul represtaitatiou on the governing 
bodies ol only a of llu colleges : that it had no “ voice 
in the apiudiitmeut e\eu ot heads of departments,*’ who 
even il they had iml been m'oguibed by the University 
" could still submit htudents lor university examinations, 
proiided the outlines of the course of instruction had been 
appioved : that it had “ no poiver to prevent colleges from 
Avasiuig moiie;i l»y tin* dniiHcation of departments which are 
ahvady sufficient to meet existing needs, or to insist on the 
ahaudonuieut ot uork that could be better done elsewhere ” ; 
that each in-tit ution " naturally thinks of its own traditions 
and work, and is anxious to bulk as largely as possible in the 
Uuii’ersity *' ; that each is afraid that “ any proposals for 
organisation based upon a consideration of the needs of 
London a- <i whole and haAiug as their purpose the concen- 
tration ot eltbrt at the points where it will produce the greats 
effect may rc'suli in their acimties being restricted and their 
importance proportionately reduced.'* 

56 . HaAing thus alluded to the important matters 

over wliich the UuiAersily of London possessed no powers 
of control, the Haldane Commission then proceeded to 
examine the effectiveness of those means of control whieffi 
were actually vested in the University. ^ 

They found that — 

“ the power of visitation (inspection), even if ftdty exenns^r 
is not a substitute tor a voice in the tonunlatton of poliiy 
as occasion arises. Viritarion can tato place onfy at 
considerable intervals of time, and after it has been made 
the Senate has no power to impose its recommendations 
upon the Governing Body of a Sdiool.” 

The Commission Avere aware that— 

** the Senate power to remove any institution from being a 
School of the TJniversiliy, subject to an aKiaal to the 

n 
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lilt* ti‘'t «»j « * »ii. a u* »i 1 Miioa 

Will to I'-i \ h i uiiift ’ mIui \^ i in'- uu non 

siIhI s 1 nt t ,» li N t > Ih l»iij|Miial 

< oil* .0 t)i N ina f»il Imioj* i-,\ u Mui ’» ]>o^- 
siLlt loi lilt Sill I ^oMtiiioi * ti m» sijiu »i 

The (\)nninsNin thtunh- Mtuiln 
“ the CtiAiiuhu ImkIu-* ot ^i»m* lintls i »ii^ > tiu \ i|»|H(Cuio 
the piniU^t* oi tlun it»uut\a>n Mth « \ n\\ i^itN <lo 

uot appL ii ah\a\’- to n tliM th t i i piniltA^ onlaiK 
coniNpoiulin^ iluto^ nn\ *h nuvilhiia t» uiaiil the 
U!mewt\ a in tin ippointiai m ot tt u*1ioh, oi to 
laibO tlu ^cala ot ii ithiON’ ()\ *(» ihIoci the 

ainomit ot\Noik ixputnl m th o o uh \n »tu tin* Cui- 
loiisuUi^ it i\u S\i* 

In fUscussiuy the a^l1hont^ oj the I to l)u*'^ "ribe 

eurrieula, the Ooiiniu^sioa toll that - 

“ thoufifh po&«(ibly beuelicul hith<*ito m nuantammjf an a\i*iai?e 
^tau(lald, especially foi the kei lastitutious, this 
power has hem iai iioin ben<hciil in its etfect upon 
advanced work m the stion^ii bthooK. X far more 
iinpoitant iactoi m luamtaminii; a hi«>h stamlaid 
of teacliinc; is the charactei ot the teaoheis theinsehes; 
but, with a lew nmmporiaut exei'piions, the Unneibity 
hae no contiol o\er their appointment.” 

The Coiumlsson next obserxed lliat — 

“ the Unixeibitj can w^iant oi vnt hliold ieco[»uitiun ot a teacher, 
and thib has undoubtedly been a boueficwl power, 
but there has been gieat difficulty m exeicibmg it. 
The recent action of the fcJenato reviewing all the teachers 
of the University m ordei to deteimmo which ot them 
were entitled to the lank of Piofessor or Keader has 
revealed the fact that a xeiy laige number ot teachers 
‘ lecognised ’ by the University could not be recom- 
mended tor these titles. In practice, the lefusal of re- 
cogmtion has often caused much friction, and, to diminish 
this, a system of piobationary recognition has been in- 
troduced. . . .m Older to avoid disqualifying the students 
m them horn taking the Internal examinationb. We are 
infoimed, however, that the Unix ersity has sometimes 
awarded full reception to teachers whom it would never 
itself have appointed, or even have locognised, had 
th^ been on the staff of a fcJchool of the Univeisity. Yet 
it is a more serious matter to recognise a weak teacher in 
one of these institutions than in a idchool of the Univer- 
sity, where his responsibihty would be less,” 
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The Comnm^on also pointed out that — 

■‘the Univeisity also hais power, by n^otiation and with 
the good will of the bchook, to do something towards the 
oigamsatiou of adi anced mstinction by a system of inter* 
ooUegiato lectmes, but this hais not been possible to any 
great extent outside the mcorpoiated colleges. We 
hate been told that m a few cases the teachers themselves 
have been unwillmg to co-operate m mter-coUegiate 
coTUses of lectuies, paitlv from the feai of losing the 
^indents' fees, and partly trom the fear that the 
prestige of their students’ successes might be shared 
with teachers in other institutions.’”' 

67. These opinions have a vei'y familiar ring to those 
icquainted with the Punjab University. 

We Irave perused a number of inspection reports and are 
.•oufiimed ii the mmv that a somewhat for.nrl inspection of 
ndividual colleges at infrequent intervals is of little value, 
rhe moie glaiing Instances of disregard of university regula- 
tions may hare been brought to light, but the Uruveisity 
has not attempted to surrey the whole field of university 
sducation, and thus utilise the right of inspection for 
vide and constructive purposes. Indeed, inspection has 
been carried out in a somewhat perfunctory manner and 
vrathout relation to any settled purpose ; the reports are 
often colourless ; and even the defects pointed out in them 
have often remained uncorrected. There is not much 
uniformity in the standards of inspection and no adequate 
provision for ensuring that the recommendations made 
by a Board of Inspectors are fully and promptly carried 
out ; nor is any outside expert invited to collaborate with 
the inspectors, as in the case of some other universities in 
India. Even the existing airangements have now been 
suspended for reasons oi financial retrenchment. 

Many of our witnesses share these views. Eor example, 
Bai Bahadur Lala Durga Das has written that “ there is 
at present no control by the University over the teaclfing 
in the colleges. The Inspection Committees which periodi- 
cally visit affiliated colleges have not been able to achieve 
much in this direction.” 

68. We me also in general agreement with what the 
Haldane Commission have said in regard to curricula. 
WMe the common syllabus of instraction prescribed by the 

♦Page* 16-17. 
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Tiie Piimnul ()1 ('ollii.' i‘« •' '■t ' ‘‘‘l (Iw 

uuailvi’ ol liii ''liiil ‘Uts i!»‘ uip.ihlt >1 1 oMijih intti tin* 
eel \\i(luu a "linMei i>u . M. im ^hai t I 

tune 1'. ii'^otl an aula* sfuii. i* i-' ill ii>? (h<* iiood, 
a> must tdtoii In* Ihe ease, stmlcuts .ai ^ati'>lu‘'l 
euiupleted ihwi t t!i \ an Ihmuu ' ik 

lu ulleuoss. 

o9. The it'uuiks ot iLe Haldaut* t'umiiiis'.itni ii 
to the cliec tneuess ot tlu* rules ot .iltih.niou are also a| 
to the Piiojab. \ ttdle^e iiia;s lia%e euuiplied \\ 
regulations at the time ot affiliatmu. hut thi're is no gi 
that it will eontiime to do >«o. Fur e\ample, a weli-< 
teachei may ha^e retiied and been lejilaecd i»y a 
with intenoi quaMeations, but the Uiiuersity has no 
of correction, except the tvilhclrawal of afi&liation 
would be too drastic a measm*e. We ha^e gau 
impression that, with the largt* iiiilux ul -.tadenl' 
colleges have been steadily going down-lull, but the 
bity has been almost powerless to restou* them to effiei 

It is doubt till, howeser, whether the Cnivers 
guarded its poweis ui this res]>ef't wdtli suffieiem 
Affiliation ha^ sometimes been accorded on the asst 
that cortahi dotieiencios will be reuuned within a s 
period ot time. Thf* delay and sometimes e\on 
in enlorcing these conditions gives us the impression 1 
Univei’sity is not reluct ent to condone deficiencies. 

()0. The unsat ibidctori’ position in London in 
to inter-collegiate leetui’es also appears to have its c 
part in Lahore, but wdth this differouco. Wlieredb in ! 
there is difficulty in regard to the acquisition of s 
educational institutions, in Lahore the matter is sir 
by the existence of a University Quarter, in whicl 
tically all the Lahore colleges as well as the UniveK 
located. Those of our number who have come from 
the Punjab have been imj^ressed by the great advi 
created by the close proximity of the college to one i 
and to the University. It is the more disappointing 
little has been done in the direction of inter-coHegi 
operation. A few spasmodic attempts have been n 
the past, but these have usually been Aort-lived. The i 
and distiessinig rivalries which were referred to 1 
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Haldane Gommiseion obtain, to at least equal extent, in 
Lahore as in London. 

61. We have dhuusied the&e matlerb from the pomt 
of view of improvement in the efficiency ot colleqei and of 
salutary co-operation between them under the ouidanee ot 
the University. We sliall return to these matter’s in a Inter 
chapter, wheir we deal with the \dunnistration ot the Uni- 
versity. 


(vUi) Gotnmunal in^t/Uiitions. 

62. It has been represented that connnunal schools and 
colleges besides being largely responsible for the evils of 
competition, tend to accentuate the communal bitterness 
which is so distressing a feature in the life of the Province. 

A few years ago, the Hartog Committee referred to the 
necessity of building up a national system of education : 

“ We shall see that under the luduenoes to which ine have 
referred, segregate schools have sprang up in India in 
large numbers. It will be admitted that any educational 
system which trains large numbers of pupils of the 
several communities in segr^ate schools and colleges, 
often from the lowest to the highest stage of education, 
may accentuate racial and communal diJfferences and 
prove an obstacle to the attainment of unity ; and many 
will feel that the aim should be rather to break down 
barriers which now exi&t between classes and communi- 
ties by biinging together as many pupils as possible 
into common or ‘ mixed ’ schools and colleges, in which 
they can live and work side by side. These ‘ mixed ’ 
schools might be either pubhely managed institutions, 
or privately managed institutions in which the manage- 
ment and staff are representative of the different intwests 
connected with them. We do not suggest that it is 
possible or desirable that the whole educational system 
of India should be framed on these lines. We only 
wish to emphasise the view that the future educational 
policy should be directed towards unity and not 
towards separation.”* 

63. We have di&cusBed tluH danger with many of our 
■witnesses. It is genei’ally recognised that thou^ these 
communal institutions have* done good service in the past by 
piovidi^ facilities for education when such facilities were 
scarce, it is inadvisable that the future generation should be 
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imri*' .. 


traiufcl Iroui ’li'’ tiniL* n' 1.' uii ! tin- .ii < ui 

eaily uuuihood hi « u.-im ai'd ‘m it-u'd i‘>i\ ivniiiii,‘ul 
aud wilhont lieiltliy cnil'U vitu oi roianmni 

ties. 

For t'Xauiplo. Kluii IhiLadiu ^{u^ \ouwd Yai DaoU 
taua, M. L. C., 's\eiit so f.iv .'■« to loao tli.'t : 

“ Tilt* lack oi moiMl i dut*. um. .• t i'i< - tin stuik uts into wati'r- 
tiglit III ■Sikhs, jilusliuis. luiistiaub and 

Hindus. Fach ot llain u"i‘s awaj Ironi tlu* I unmitj 
under the hiiini'SHu tl>at tlieiv is a sim^v rhalry 
lietvM'eii till \ai mis iih‘.,*itiis an I thus tht Itmudation oi 
f^eal eoiuniuiial sinii js laid." 

Captain ^Muintaz ]ifiihini*iiuid has vnilieu io similar 
tevuih : 

“ Tile divibion is now tm toniuuinal lines, amt appeal is made 
by the contestants to the lacial pn uidieis and laclioiial 
sinipatLies ot tin piihhe .it laiei. \il leh is leading lo 
a greaiei eiubutwiinul ot ieelings iietwcn Hiudna 
and ilusliius daj lo d.i.i. A' tlu a two eonimiiiiiiiw 
li\e in close 1101111(1 aud intiniuo contact with each 
other there is (i<r\ daiiku* oi a catusirophic conllagra- 
tion." 

Again, Ml, Euchi Ki.ni >.iJiiii. ctmtendtHl thit : 

“ It is onli liy a biijipatheta study ot tlu‘se sul»tle hat powtf- 
iul forces and Intlueiicis. . . .(hat a more intimate 
mixing ot the ia»ions coiiunnnilns ju the Piiivince 
can he brought about. To allow the three cultural 
streams to run in separate channels i- lo invito uatimml 
disaster.” 

64. _ It is untortunale that so many (H the eollegeh ure 
‘ denominatioual ’ in the nairowrest sense of the word. In 
Lahore, Government and Forman Cliristian Colleges contain 
students of all communities, and their atmosphere can be 
said lo he fairly cosmopolitan. i).A.-Y., Islamia and Sanatana 
Dharma Colleges, however, ore confined almost entirely 
lo students of one community in each ease, though techni- 
cally they are open to students of ei'ery community. An 
extreme example is that ot Islamia Coh^e, which 
includes a single non-Muslim in a total enrolment of over a 
thousand students. The small number of non-Hindu 
students at the D. A.-V. College is also negligible, and its at- 
mosphere is distinctly of a culture and civilisation associated 
with only one community. We have wondered if the 
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bitter comumnalinm now bo A\idely pievaleiit in tlie Punjab, 
evidence of Avhicb obtmdwl itself upon our attention almost 
every day of our onquiiy, is not the result, at least in some 
moabm.’e,'of the existence oi these comuipual colleges, it is 
probable that the material rehources Arliicli have emrbled 
their foundation could have been obtained at the time only 
by an appeal to the communal sense ot the people concerned. 
We recognise that they profess to specialise in then particular 
cultures, but there is not much evidence that they have yet 
made an appreciable contribution in this respect. It cannot 
be healthy for the young men of these commumties to be 
educated in segregation without opportunities of contact 
with the youths oJ other religions or of appreciating the 
achievements of other cultmes. The discipline of mriversity 
Ufe postulates the impact of nunds and the fostering of a 
liberal culture, which should bo Ibe compound of several 
diflferoru outlooks and tradhions. Ir is unfoiiunate that 
none of these students have opportunities of enjoymg a 
unrversity atmosphere rn its fullest sense. This is most 
regrettable from the standpoint of education, not to speak 
of the dangers to the growth of a healthy national life m the 
coimirr'. We have asked oiu* witnesses repeatedly for 
remedies so that, at least a generation hence, the young 
menof the Punjab may be educated in a spirit of comradeship 
rather than in communal isolation. We confess to have 
received very little help in sohing this question, though 
there has been almost general acquiescence in this com- 
plaint. 




CHAPTER VI. 
The Teaching ot ihe 


(l) 'lh‘ /w/l/OU/it/s / / //'«(/( 


For a lon^ lime jiost-iii ohutt n 1 1 ' s t ■. 

except Ouental Tjaiis’iiayo'-. was .»tle mdi <1 uni i ( 
eminent and Foimau Cliiistun Culltv,s 1 lu . t" i i i 
thebe two colleges sinned this teailnu., lu ten lui s 
especially m Englibli, but this was im*M*i\ t )>ii\ i t pi t i, - 
ment between the colleges, Fnmi the nomt oi mo s u lui. - 
tion, however, each colleire was Mtii'h I Miul( -’i uu I < 
vide tor the whole couioe, and was In Id lospuiiMlt’t no 
bO by the Regulations. 

Later on thoie givw up < m-^iu ii u u ru i i . 
tor post-giaduate couises on the uiidei-iaudiiu t i * 

more colleges would shaie in the teuimi. 1 ui ' 

Iblamia and Dyal Singh ColUgiK weie a'fiutt I i ) 

M.A. courseb in Philosophy on the ba-'i*- <>' a s u 
operation, though this w'as not made a i on liu to !u, • 1 t- 
tinuance ot affiliation. Again, when leathiu^ tui 'i» M \ 
in Peisian was imtiated, the Hvnduate iioitmi<'t*d It u ( 
ot Control to arrange the details ot (o-oiieiaiiou h* tv m u f] • 
colleges concerned, but the innctionb and u.mitnsUiuii n f] 
Board weie not denned in the Eegnlauous. 


2. In 1918, tins loose xun.i oi lati i-tudt _i t t un 
wa& btrengthenod by the ai)[»oi i* • a iit < , st , ’ 

weather lecturers trom Emope. wl . mi.,. , , 

to mwhtied students. This piadice wa*- a i i o’ 
to the ciroumstauces oi the Poniaboia g.u la] n , ,• 

wwJ. prutesstus Peiw, u .urn. .-..ti. , 
which had b^n discussed at the Com,res» ..i L ii'.tah , e 
the Empire in 1912. o .inn ^ . 

The fet of these leotmei' wcie Dr. Vithui Nmtilic’i, 
m Cheimstry and ilr. Ramsay ]ilniriu Historv J’iiev n. i*< 
r^i^d not only to teach the mter-collegMte ela-sU and 
to dehver pubhc lectures, but ako to get uito touch wit 
college teachers and to advise the Cmsewity on the urLm f 

iop»l V ih«e to give a ttmoio, too mmL «i 
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subjecth ill i'll ... 'iu utiu.-'nl), u 't sv’ "u'li lUtMlly 
were Phvsifs. Lioi .ii*'. \Kiilt uiK ■' V* '» iii<l ljuli'-h. 

3 Altli't iji I ’ I' ' I I le I 1 s*i im' IS, 

the imjmneiiieats 'eudel » . ' e i i ".le t. * i ’le tin* iig'uev 
emjtloyed for llie .u tiu' •a-' iiU 'i wj** v ie>i evi^'isive. 
Moieo\er, more tliaii <‘iu‘ oill e'-e l-r’iii t'.ul 'e. i.iuiiiendf'd 
the lonndatiou ■! a '•i'-' I’’ «' ’ 'i- a lani olar 

subject . 

In 1920. the ruu^isiis ui'euie.i t mtke a hej^huung 
and two Chairs were iustuuted. Tl<e '.ubjei ts lirst ju'oposed 
by lh(‘ Syndicate wejt' lauuh-u ..ml ''I h“t.i '* ii •> as the baeic 
subjecth (li Alts and le.. t ii ^ >..i ii\. b . ILn\e\er. altei 
a long debate, the Va.'U •'.I'eAt ueu heomtuiies lor 
English. 

Protessor C. V. H. K.>o v\as tlmn .'ii, jointed t j the Chair 
of Mathematics and Prjjtesvjr \V, FI. ^lyles to that of Econo- 
mics, but no arranyements %»ere mad * to i.ii'ilit.ite the organi- 
sation of their work. Th«y held ex.tclle the b.ime ^josition 
as the special and tem|ior.i:y ledtti’eis whom in a sense they 
succeeded. Thee were iio< at membfjs ut itny of the 
University btjdies : thet had o j sir ’.\.is eKi‘e|)t those whom 
the colleges thtJse to sendtj' then leeimi's. llortsiver. being 
younger men. they could not enj jv ‘la- pieslige ot the spechl 
lecturerb, wIkj had been ‘'cholais Oi established reputation in 
Englibh univei’hitie,-,. Their ad%ic‘- was not so readily sought 
or iouud acceptable ; any att.onii c.introl or to influence 
the work ol college teacher'- w..s apt to be resented. 

4. In the meantime the Uiii\ersily Lad been jtivoccu- 
pied with a scheme of rearranging the degree courses iu such 
a way as to allow the abler students to devote more attention 
to a single subject as a consequence oi giving less time to the 
study of English text -books. There w’as much discussion 
whether the proposed Honours courses should be divided 
into a three years’ B.A. eourbe Mowed by a one year M.A. 
course, or a two years’ B.A. course tolloweci by a two years’ 
M.A. course. _ The advocates of the latter alternative pre- 
vailed for a time iu Arts, but the former alternative was ac- 
cepted in Science. As the M.A. courses in Arts remained 
as they were, the term “ Honours Schools ” tended to be 
applied only to the tot two years in the scheme. Work was 
started on these lines in Oriental Languages and Mathe- 
matics. 
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Ou ils Jloiuwtiou iu tlu> Aii'ilouiii c'i>.iiU'il .oouu- 

siderecl the organisation ol tiie HolUlUl^ Sthuuls. . ml 
that an Ilonouis rlogrH' ^lionMno^ hi' I'v'uVfUH’i u i loss <hau 
threw ye.ns’ vvorh the loti'-n 'tsiiiie. This \'<is tli(* 

death-blow to the (‘ontinnaneo of f!u> t v' ye.us’ T). V. Honmii'- 
courses. 


5. Th<' Accide iiiv. (.’oiiucil llu’ji }»i.<<s*t‘d“il tti miiunlau' 
a scheme tor a three ye irs’ Honoiuh Sdiool ol a li >,|M'ci.’lised 
nature. v\Licj is generally known as ihe C''iul»ined llo-ioius 
School. Candidaites were required to take English together 
with tw’o subjects to be selected from a group consisting ol 
History, Philosophy and Economics. At the end of the 
second year a qualifying test in one of the three subjects tvas 
imposed, on the completion of which each candidate dedanvl 
one ol the two rernaining subjects to be his major subject 
and the other his subsidiary subject. t)nly (Ute class 
was enrolled, but manj* were favourably iiiipiesseil by 
the experiment. The main reason for the discontinuance 
ol this school was the adminislrativo difficulties which pre- 
vented Government College staff from parti cipai ingin the 
teaching. This was due very largely to the failure of the 
University to work out in any detail the amount of teacliing 
which the staff of the College w'ould be expected to contri- 
bute. Though the school has been suspended, the Kegula- 
tions dealing with it have not been repealed. 

6. In more recent years, as the result of a fresh impulse 
given to the study ol History by Dr. Newton, a Chair in that 
subject has been founded. A three yeais’ Honours course 
has been introduced during the current vear. 


T iJu Schemes for the appointment of a Professor of En- 
;lish have been under consideration for a number of years, 
[t has recently been proposed to celebrate the Jubilee of the 
Umvereity by founding this Chair, but financial difficulties 
have mtervened. The difficulties have been intensified by a 
geavage of opimon whether there should be a Professor of 
^ghsh Literature or one of the EngHsh Language includ- 
mg the techmque of language teaching. 

8. The Mstoiy of the Science Departments differs in 
several respects from that of the Arts Departments. 

Until 1907, the Medical College, Lahore, provided its own 
preWary tr^g m Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 
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Wlien the kte Limit wiant-Ooloiu'l J. rilc]ihwisi)n, LM.S., 
•was appointed Professor of JJinloiiy at (Jovenimeut College, 
Lahore, the preliminary' scimu-o tiMchiim I’cijuircil lor admis- 
sion to the Sfedioal College was Iranslorred to (iovcmment 
College, where new Biology laboratoiies were constructed. 
As Biology then began to become popular, other colleges 
opened Bhdogy classes at the Intermediate st.n'c. and some 
colleges were coutemplatiiig the provision ol di’giee classes. 
This arrangement would have been »‘\pensi\e. and tliere was 
a danger that, with iudiffercut ecpapmenl and with teachers 
of inferior cpialilications, the standard oi ejliciemy would be 
lowered. 

Colonel Ste]ihenhim, who had meantime bein ap])ointed 
Principal oi Ixovemment College, made plans lor the recon- 
struction of teaching in Botany and Zoology. An arrange- 
ment was made between the University and tbneimnent 
whereby students from other colleges could be ailmitlcd to the 
classes held m the Govenimeut College laboratoiies. Fees 
were })aid on their behall to the Univi'i’sity, which made a 
subvention to (lovemment College in ret uni lor (be additional 
expense involved. Colonel Htepheiison was a ])poiuted Uni- 
versity Professor ol Zoology and was accouled disciplinarj' 
authority as Head of the ])e]»artm(nt. Air. S. lb Kashyap, 
also of Government College, was ap])oin1(‘d University Pro- 
fessor of Botany. 

yubsequently. a scheme was worked out for the institir 
tion of Honours schools in these two hubjects. After com" 
pleting a qualifying lest in English and m a subsidiary and 
allied subject , students wi‘re enabled t(i concentrate their 
energies on their main subject with a view to roachiug the 
oldM.So. standard at the end of three years after the Inter- 
mediate. They were thus able to spend at least a year on 
research in order to qualify for the Al.Bc. degree bv means of a 
thesis. 

These new activdties required additional staff. As th® 
enrolment ■w^as not confined to students belonging to Gov 
eminent College, the University agreed to pro'vide a well" 
qualified teacher for each of the two departments. Subse" 
quently the University has also contributed a number of 
demonstrators and assistants as well as periodical grants 
towards the purchase of equipment. 

9. !Hie stimulus given in 1913 by Dr. Arthur Smithells 
resulted in proposals for the creation of an Honours 
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School in Clieniistiy. (TO^enniieut won* .lis" . \»tur.il»K' 
to the proposal, as they Avert* eonsith'riiu iht « 
of chemical activities, induilhip the n ent <>4 .m 

Indian Chemical Service, which. ImwcAer. lui'i imt m.ileu.-l- 
ised. As the chemical laboratories at t5o\(‘ini(u'ui (‘ollfe 
were inadequate, (TOA'erumeut not only ]»roAuleil a siu*, but 
also made a substantial prant ol Rs. S.tlO.OOO tow aids ibi* 
construction and equipment oi a I’ni\oit.ily (’l.omifal l.abora- 
tory, as well as an aimual jivanl of Its. bo, 000. 

A distribution of higher teaching in Cliei.iisirv w.i^ 
effected bj’’ allotting Physical and Organic Chemist ta to 
the University, Inorganic Chemistry to (roA-enmiem College 
and Technical Chemistry to Forman Christian College, 


The subject of Teclmical or Industrial Cli'misiry iiad 
originally been introduced as part of the t wo years' '|•a^'' iJ.Se. 
course as a result of the iuitiathe of Pioi-'ssor Call t hpeeiv 
of Forman Christian College. It was soon dihCoA ered th.n (he 
amount of time devoted to this subject A\as insuliieii'ut tor tht* 
attainment of any practical ](Ur].ose. The courst* xias there- 
fore extended to three years, and the time spent on Ihiglish 
was reduced. Students who Avere succes><t‘nl in this new 
Honours course became entitled to pvo-eed lo tin* il.Sc. 
after one year’s research Avork. 

In order to enable Forman Cinistian College to uuderlake 
this advanced work a contract aams draAvn up Avith tht* Uni- 
versity. An annual suhA-eution of Its, 27.(»i>0 aa.is given to 
the College on the stiviiglh of a tTOvemmeiit grant ol 
Rs. 20,000 and the students' le.*s. Avliich aa'civ criditod tt) the 
Uuiveisity. The College proA ides the buildings, equipieeni 
and the staff for the work done in its labor.aori,*'-. The con- 
tribution of the College must be ut least equal to Jhui made 
by the University. Special grants have lieen made nec.i- 
sionally towards the purchase of equipment. 


i! development has been the building 

of the University Obsen-atoiy in order to prtiAude practieal 
mstruction in Astronomy. A college teacher Avas appointed 
Omator mth an annual honorarium ; and his sucewjsor, another 
wUege teacher, has been appointed part-time University 
Reader with a monthly allowance. ^ 

11. ^angements for the instituUon of an Honours 
school m Physics have been introduced in the Regulations, 
but so far no scheme for providing either the teachim? or tlie 
eqmpment has come to fruition. ^ 



(n) 2 ha if (tt iJu I'mco'it 

12. /* ,» i)'< I f i/u"i )n ’ s ii (s li,j i ,1 i‘li 

carc‘(.‘i. Ill ItUM ' i \ I. M i''* if m i,.» iti’-'A-.- 
but V 'ry lo\^ '.t'ult u.-» u i aiii.i -it* t lu ihc m-IkmI. 
us tll(‘ I'lmiV* .‘V I Ir Ml t »\ > i.t .ll.a * V .t 

Tious for .uliiiK'n^ta mai'lif'lh > •m'. ■ 1. an 1 tiic 
close J. 

Tlic Uuh.Tsiiv I’roi li . .,tc,l .u.i'n r.M'i 
tlif' luLu’i* o[ till' Vioiil. “ Tlio I'll ']• lu'Jiaic •'(anli 
not beiM iuipnncl 'or u. ^ ni» IoimI liai>i 

for tilt' scUimI .lul [i.ijiils bul i i :m i i . in I ’fo h'lwc, 
colIej^Hs : Ihei't' ^ no a-lc piait* air. 'uiMU'ai f a* th" to. 
of Knglirth : the sjra'hlioa ol ivamn.'iMiion o' ihi« t 
teaelierK engaged in the lenchiug vas ii \e.\>tiou>> on 
these tri.ifhers were seklo a given si»i\ ivliet ii-oia ili dr i 
tions in the Paws classe.-..*’ The Proithso’’ lias ulho p 
out tliet although in Matlienuiiii-s "jiioi" possibly tl 
any other subject, it iw the stuileul's uihten work wi 
teacher’s leuiarks thereon that counts nilhev Ih in the r 
lecture.*’ the student’s written work is ’* just nil.” In 
to emphasise the importance ol w’ritten w'ork. he .sugges 
appointment of student demonstr.itors, “ if the tei 
cannot be persuaded that it is really ])ai“( ol their dt 
He has also deplored " the dearth ol teaching resour 
the modem t^^ie in Lahore,” in spite of tho fact that tho 
of Mathematics has been reyolul ionised in recent years 
has suggested that ” the initial mistake had been conn 
of not making the Honours Course the only avenue i 
M.A. Course — a privilege wliieh has been accorded to 
other Honours School before or since ; there was tin 
inducement to the men to take up Honours.’’ He has ai 
at the conclusion that ” improvement in higher tea 
must be based on a preliminary overhaul of the Int 
diate and Pass B.A. teaching and courses.” 

Since the closing of the Honours school, a numb 
papers have been added to the Pass Course for the parp< 
an Honours degree ; and the Professor has been assist! 
the programme of the^ M.A. teEiohmg. But many ci 
teai^ers are conservative in their methods and are pre 
pied with their B.A. teaching, in which two courses ca 
tal^u. The Professor believes that the M.A. work ” shou 
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eoncenti’aled in lewer hand»4. We have at pre‘»eut ten teachers 
giving between them fifty “ peiiod-j ’ t > the two M.A. classes ; 
that is, on an average each teache’ ..ives fi\e ])eriods a week 
each term to the M.A. work.” About one hundred students 
are enrolled in the twu M.A. classes. 

The Department has contributed a considerable number 
of original papers to the transactions ot various learned 
societies, including nine by the Protebsitr. five by Pandit 
Hemraj and some ten by other teachers and students of the 
Department, among whom was the late Mr. S. D. Ohowla. 

13. The main object of the small Department of Astro- 
nomy has been to ])rovide practical instruction, but some 
of the theoretical leaching has also been concentrated in the 
University class. There are in ail 35 students taking As- 
tronomy. The Eeader does not think that this number will 
be materially increased as “ there are no openings for our 
students. .. .We have not been able to induce the Punjab 
Government to include Astronomy as one of the subjects for 
the Provincial Service Examination ; and there are no ap- 
pointments on the staffs of colleges as such.” 

14 Prior to 1912, Economics was combined as a subject 
with History. Two Honours papers were then added to the 
Pass papers for the B.A. degree. The scheme of papers in 
M.A. Economics, as planned in 1912, has remained unaltered, 
except for the introduction of a thesis in place of one of the 
papers. The Eeader in Economics has observed that “ while 
some of the thesis are extremely good, a large number are 
hardly worth the name.” 

Apart from the inclusion of this subject in the short- 
lived Combined Honours School, no Honours school has been 
established in Economics. The number of Honours papers 
to be taken in addition to the Pass papers has been increased 
from two to three. 

Professor Myles did much pioneer work in connexion with 
the Board of Economic Enquiry, to which he was Secretary. 
So long as he remained at the University and acted also as 
Secretary to tins Board, the University enjoyed the advant- 
age of the services of certain Eesearch Assistants, whose 
stipends were paid by the Board. Since Professor Myles’ 
departure the Department of Ecouoinics has lost this ad- 
vantage. 



Thetettflnn'ioirjtMuoiitu‘«.it tlie^r. V,. staj[o i'« on a co- 
oiserathc basis, l^^e nlleai u-aclii'is |»aillt'i})ittm'' la atUlilion 
t»i ihe Readoi. Tlio nuuilvi m siudc.iU li.is llia-tualed, the 
eurohiieat liaMiij; nsa i iinm i lu tJll‘2 to in 1917 

and to t-\venty-me 111 I'.tl''. In 19*2t tla mind a had been 
lediued to i U \ ui. but has >.1111 1 us»*u to lhtrty-s(*\ 011 . 

Thf iiivseni llcadoi has nulihsliod st'\t>ral ( outribulioiifi 
to hib biibject. 

15. The habjeil (*t Hilary also loimod pari of the 
Combined Honours Behool. A soparaio Honours school has 
been started duiiiig the tune ot oin enquiry. The course is 
one ot tliiee yeais. Candidates are not ri>quired to qualify 
in English or inau\ subsidiary sutijcct taken separately, but 
must take one paper in the Pxin<*i}>U's ol Economics and 
another in Political Science. Th(*re are si's papers in Part (»), 
which is taken at the end ot two years ; at the end ol the third 
year a candidate is to be esuunined in throe subjects, which 
constitute Part (u), including a special study oi prescribed 
documents lelating to one ot the two subjects which he may 
chose from among nine ojiiions. The details of the third 
year's work have not yet been finally ^^orked out. nor have 
those of the fourth year leading to the M.A. degree. The 
tutorial method of instruct ion has been kirgely introduced 
in the Honours as well as in the M.A. classes. The total 
nmubei of periods vhich college teacheis ^\ill be required to 
demote to the voik oi this school camiot be detennined 
until the vhole school is in operation in 1935-36. The 
University has appointed a temporary assistant to the 
University Professor for the year 1938. 

In the first year class sixteen students out of a total of 
24 applicants were admitted, but the number has subsequently 
been reduced to eight. There are 105 students enrolled in 
the M.A. classes, m addition to the Professor ninA coUege 
teachers at present take part in the teacl^g. 

IG. TJie Departments of Oriental Languages are closely 
connected with the Oriental College. In addition to the work 
of research, each of the three Departments takes a share in 
the hi^er teaching. 

The Sanskrit Department undertakes a large part of the 
M.A. course and also one of the three Honoura Papers at the 
B.A. stage. There are 26 research students ; 24 students 
in the M.A. class ; and 18 in the B.A. (Honours) 
classes. 
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The staff comprises the Principal of the Oriental College, 
•who is at present University Professor of the Sanskrit Langu- 
age ; the University Professor of Sanskrit Literature, and a 
tempera^ lecturer. In view of his other heavy administra- 
tive duties, the Principal has tem]iorarily handed over the 
teaching of Epigraphy and Linguistics to colleagues who are 
his former pupils. The lecturer in Hindi assists in Indian 
Linguistics, and three or four college teachers take a share 
in the M.A. work. 

Honours Schools in Oriental Languages were started 
in 1919, but were discontinued in 1926, as the classes received 
insufficient support, especially after the decision to extend 
the duration of the course from two to three years. In 1928 
three additional papers were added to the Pass courses in 
each of the three languages. 

17. Though Arabic and Persian form separate Univer- 
sity Departments, lor the purpose of M.A. teaching, they 
have a common Board of Studies and are grouped together 
in the Oriental College. 

The number of students seeking the M.A. in Arabic has 
always been small and used to average about three a year. 
Since 1928, the number has risen slightly. Those taking 
Persian in the M.A. have averaged about ten a year, but few 
of these have been suited for original work. A thesis has been 
introduced as an alternative to one of the papers in both 
subjects. 

18. The activities of the Chemistry Department include 
the preparation of students in the Honours and M.Sc. classes 
and partly of those in the Honours School of Technical 
Chemistry, and the Keseaieh W'oik conducted by the staff 
and students. The M.Sc. students from Ehalsa College, 
Amritsar, are also provided for in the University laboratories 
during their third year. There are 63 students (oxclud- 
ing those taking Technical Chemistry and the Ehalsa Col- 
lege students) in the Honours classes ; 16 in the M.Sc. 
classes ; and 21 are engaged in research. 

The staff consists of the University Professor of Physical 
Chemistry ; the Professor of Chemistry, Goverrmwait College, 
who has been nominated University il^ofessor of Inorganic 
Chemistry ; the University Eeader in Organic Chemistry ; 
a professor from Forman Christian College, who has been 
nominated University Header in General Chemistry ; three* 
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demonstrators ; a Mieroanalyst and a professor from the 
D. A.-V. College who assists in Physics. 

Eesearch work is conducted in Organic, Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry. Many of the problems imder investi- 
gation are related to some feature of the industries and 
agiicdlture of the Province. 

In Organic Chemistrj' three lines of investigation, in 
particular, are proceeding : in Chemo-therapj', in synthetical 
investigations on the structure of alkaloids and other plant 
products, and in general Eeaction Chemistry. The Reader 
and his pupils have been working on new synthetic substances 
designed to be prophylactic against malaria and similar dis- 
eases. The work done in the Micro-chemical laboratory has 
been widely recognised. A method has been devised for the 
purification of synthetic cocaine, which is now manufactured 
in the Ohazipur Opium Factory. 

In Inorganic Chemistry, a number of papers compiled 
hy the staff and students have received favourable reference, 
and are often quoted in the annual reports on the Progress 
of Chemistry published by the Chemical Society of Lon<ion. 

In Physical Chemistry, the three main lines of investiga- 
tion are in surface Chemistry dealing with the stnicture of 
colloids, photo-chemistry and magneto-chemistry. Professor 
Bhatnagar’s work on emulsions is well-known and extensively 
quoted. His investigations into the mechanical condition of 
coagills, the influence of polarised radiations on bacterial 
and chemical action, and the natxire of luminescence, have 
been recognised as a real advance of knowledge. 

Mention should also be made of the researches in chemical 
fertilisers, the conversion of bagasse into fodder, the manu- 
facture of brown sugar, the effect of ions on plant growth, the 
physico-chemical factors of soil fertility, the making of abietio 
acid from crude resin, disinfectants, road-tar emulsions, 
printing-ink and varnishes. 

19. The aims of the Depaftment of Technical Ckemisi/ry, 
as stated hy the head of the department, are to give a broad 
general training in Chemistry and its application to industry, 
which may fit students for a number of occupations, rather 
than to produce specialists with a limited scope j to give some 
of the students a training in the methods of research, tihe pro- 
blems being selected, when possible, with a teclmical buui ; 
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and to investigate the raw materials of the Punjab with a 
view to developing new industries. 

The new Honours course is one of three years. At the end 
of the first year a student must pass a qualifying test in 
English and at the end of the second year a similar test in 
Physics and Engineering. The latter test includes instruction 
in the elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, in 
Mechanical Drawing and Chemical Engineering, which work is 
done at Maclagan Engineering College. There is also a 
course in the elements of Commerce and Industrial Organi* 
sation. The students attend classes in General and Physi- 
cal Chemistry in the University laboratories. The rest of 
the work is done at Forman Christian College. 

Many investigations of raw materials have been made. 
The materials and industrial products have included soap, 
drugs, clays, bricks, canned fruit and vegetables, toilet goods, 
sugar, roofing materials, Punjab coal and Kashmir bauxite. 

There are about fifty students in all taking the subject. 
In addition to the facilities provided in the University labora- 
tories and Maclagan Engineering College, the stafi consists 
of a Professor of Forman Christian College, who has boen 
nominated University Professor of Technical Chemistry, 
seven Chemists of the College staff ; two College teachers in 
Physics and Economics ; the Government Dye Expert 
and a number of demonstrators. Most of the staff, however, 
give only part-time services, as they are largely engaged in the 
teaching of other classes in the College. 

20. T}ie Botany Department (which is located at Govern- 
ment College) differs from the Chemistry Department in that 
it includes teaching in the Pass B.Sc. as well as in the Honours 
and post-graduate classes. The number of students appear- 
ing for the B.Sc. in Honours approximates twelve each year, 
and for the M.Sc. fifteen. 

The staff consists of the Professor of Botany, Government 
College, who has been nominated University Professor; a 
Beader of the University ; a lecturer of Government College ; 
two demonstrators of the same college ; and two demonstrators 
paid by the University. 

A considerable amount of research work has been done 
by the staff and students, which has been recognised in liuhia 
and overseas. One of the main objects of the Department 

h2 
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has been to prepare monograplm of variovie plant groups in 
the Punjab and the Himalayas. One aueh, on Liverworts, 
has been published and Avell received. Others are under 
preparation. Parlies ol studenis are taken e\eiT year to the 
hills in order to gain hisl-liaud knowledge (d’ the flora. The 
Ihofessor, ^^itll financial assihtauce in an the University, 
has penetrated the higher altitudes ol Iho Himalayas and 
Tibet in the course ot his intestigations. 

21. The Zoology Department also lias its headquarters in 
Government College and inclndes the Pass classes. Much 
research work has been done by the staff and students. 
Emphasis has been laid on local launa and on marine fauna at 
Karachi. 

There were last year T<' students in ail, of wLom 28 were 
senior students engaged either in research or in the Honours 
classes. The staff consists of tlie Professor of Zoology, 
Government College, who has betai nommated Univeisity 
Prolessor ol Zoology, a Header and two demonstratois paid 
by the Univeisity and one Icctiu’er and one demonstrator 
paid by the College. 

(iu) J disciihsion of Uniocraiiy Teaching. 

22. Wo shall 111 St consider the place and meaning of 
research in the scheme of a universitj'. Some witnesses have 
advocated a lapid expansion oJ the teaching departments, 
mainly witli a view to the pioiuotion oi research. 

Professor De%d Dyal of the D. A-Y. College, Lahore, 
has written thus : 

“ Ybea the Unhei&ities Act wub x^skc! iii 1904. it was decided 
that all the Indian enhcisitith sLi'uld le deemed to have 
been cstahli&Ltd lor tie jicmotion oi higher atudies and 
research, with the i owci to aj point Uuhtisity pioltssois 

and lecturav Ihub the vital need oi the Pro- 

vince L that the Uni\cisity should lo a Bcsearch and 

Teaching University in the true sense o£ the word 

The aim oi the University is not merely to produce 
mechanics but men who will make discoveries of far- 
reaching importance, who will be creators of knowledge 
and discovaers of tmth, who will open np new vistas of 
thought, who will impress the stamp of their thought upon 
history. Such men will be like a sign-post, a mile-stone. 
.... There is thus plenty of work for University 
teachers to do besides the teaching of nndeorgradnates. 
The University can become more efisethre as a teadbing 
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body and do more for research. by eontinning 

its direct responsibility for the post-gradnate and Hbnoars 
work.” 

Even more emphatic are the opinions expressed by 26 
?ellows of the University in a joint memorandum : 

“ We conceive that the main object of University reform is to 
seonre academic efBciency interpreted in terms of re* 
search, pursuit of knowledge, the practical application 
of both knowledge and research in the service of the 
province and standards of examination. Whatever other 
objects may receive consideration, this paramount aim 
must not be lost sight of. We have no doubt that the 
Committee will fully investigate in detail how best to 
advance this primary objoot lying at the very basis of a 
University’s function.” 

28. This seems a somewhat one-sided and exaggerated 
iefiuition of the functions of a university. We do not dis- 
tarage the value and influence of research, but we are em- 
>hatio that, especially in the present condition of India, the 
nain function of a university is to give a wise and well- 
ounded training to its students. Even the Haldane Com- 
oission, who cannot be accused of having under-estimated 
he claims of research, asserted that “ tire primary business 
if a university is the training of its undergraduates.” 

There is also some confusion of thought as to the scope 
,nd meaning of research. We quote a relevant opinion 
rom the Haldane Eeport* : 

” The advance of knowledge is not along single linos of special 
research alone. The scif'uces havo all been developed 
out of the ordinary knowledge of common experience by 
the gradnal substitution of completeness and accuracy for 
vagueness. Research is often spoken of as if all of it vas 
the highest kind of work, and it is often assumed that a 
student’s education has reached its goal when he is said 
to be doing original research, and that if he attains to this, 
it does not matter what his previous training has been. 
But, in fact, there are all degrees of value in research, 
and much that is dignified by the name, however labori- 
ous and praiseworthy it may be, is directed to narrow 
issues and problems of quite secondary importance 
because the studont lacks a broad and ]il>eral education 
And a wider point of view.” 


• Page 30, 72. 
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We have also much sympathj^' v,*ith the ne'WB expressed 
by the Calcutta Univerbity Commission* in this regard : 

“There is however a lealandsyeat daimer which has attended 
the Hidden awattniiy ol luteiest in research, not in the 
iuih.ni univeiMties onl} . hut al&o m England and America. 
This is the idea that teaching and research are quite 
separate and distinct iraictions, which may safely bo left 
to different bodies ol men. and looked alter by separate 
organisations, hometmus it lakes the form of a 
notion that teaching is an interior function, a necesbary 
drudgerj, which ought to be left to second-rate men. 
huch men, according to this idea, are good enough to 
gno to themas>. of ozdinai} students the routme training 
which thej lequue : the\ also can give to the few select 
students the prehminaij drill which thei must have 
before thej pass under the guidanci' ot the nobler and 
luoie exalted scholars who are theuiselvos engaged in 
original work, and who will help them to learn how to 
work for themselves. " 


The Commissiont then proceeded lo develop the theme 
that a spiiit of exploration should permeate eveiy acthity of 
a univeisity and that this spirit should not be confined to 
the making of new discoverios : 

“ ‘ ricsearch ' means neithu uioie uoi less than * exploration.’ 
Itelutiitb Kw j eopli*, e\eu in a umieisitj, can hope to 
cany their ‘ exploiation' so far as to discover knowledge 
that is important and new to the whole world, and that 
helps to mako the universe more mtelhgible. But every- 
body in a university, teachers and students alike, should 
be working in the spirit of the explorer, eagerly searching 

out truth that is new to themselves A uni- 

vCTsity is not fulfilhng its duty as a centre of research 
if it merely hu-es a few men to carry on investigations in 
coiners by themselves, however liandsomely they may be 

provided with the materials for investigation He 

(a teacher) may very well be more concerned to put to- 
gether all the available ascertained facts about his subject 
of study and to re-interpret them, than to devote his 
time to disclosing new &ots To take a famous exam- 

ple, when the young Bryce wrote his brilliant book on 
‘ The Holy Boman Empire,’ bis great achievement 
lay, not in discovering new facts, but in putting, 
the facts together, by hard thinking, in such a way 


* Voluae IV, CSiapter XXZIV, pagn 277-78. 
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as to re*interpret a whole great period in the history 
ot western civilization. He was able to do so because 
he was filled by the desire to discover the truth ; and his 
work was just as ‘ original ’ and just as much ‘ research ” 
as if he had deciphered documents which nobody had seen 
before.” 

24. We are warmly in support ol arrangements being 
made whereby a higher and wider opportunity shall be given 
to the abler students who should not be depressed by having 
to keep pace with those of inferior attainments ; but we are 
doubtfiU whether, in many important respects, the organisa- 
tion of the University Departments has been well-devised 
and is suited to the present needs of the Punjab. 

One of the main obstacles to the successful development 
ol these Departments has been their piecemeal introduction. 
So long as there are Honours schools (with a three years, 
course) in some subjects and Honours papers added to a 
Pass course of two years in other subjects, it is not unnatural 
that students, and not merely those of inferior capacity, 
adopt the shorter road to a degree. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a number of Honours schools have had to be 
abandoned throu^ lack of support. 

It is also doubtful whether an Honours course which 
affords little or no provision for English teaching will make a 
great appeal to students. If a student has an insufdcient 
grasp of the medium of instruction, he can scarcely be ex- 
pected to benefit by the specialised instruction which he 
receives through that medium. 

25. Another disadvantage of the present system is 
the early — ^and, in the opinion of many witnesses, premature — 
specialisation in the Honours schools. The degree of 
specialisation varies in the several schools. The History 
School includes courses in the allied subjects of Economies 
and Political Science, but no other subjects, not even English. 
The Science schools include an allied science subject and also 
some English teaching, though it is doubtful whether the 
latter is adequate either in quantity or in quality. By this 
we do not suggest that a Science student should make 
detailed study of English text-books, but rather that he 
should be trained in orderly thought and expression and 
imbued with some appreciation of literal^ culture and beauty 
of language. A firm foundation of En^h teaching is 
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indispensable to apooialised study. Whon it is remvMiberod 
that all students in the several Houoni'b .sfhools puihiu* their 
studies through the medium of a foivif*!! Lingua i>i‘ and oii the 
■weak foundations of the school system which we hi>s e already 
described, the inadnsability of tho ^irc'ient system o< evtiem’e 
specialisation becomes more aiipaivut. 

Mr. G. C. Chatterji, of GoverumeuI College, Ik.KIs similar 
•opinions : 

“I am strongly of opinion that bpicialist schools on tlio Arts 
side which are confined to the inteiibivo study ol a single 
bubjeet will not meot tho nt-i ds of this province. I have 
already referred to the fiiiluro of the Honourb Bcliools in 
Mathematics and in the Classical Languigt*s. While 1 
cherish every good- w ill tow ards the new school iu History, 
I feel extremely difiideut of its future success. Bpi'cialis- 
ed schools of this narrow type are only necessary 
for training the expert and highly specialised bcholar 
in a particular hraneh of knowledge. The Htnours 
courses of the University, on the other hand, should 
attempt to promote a suitahlo education for all the in- 
tellectually gifted children ot the province. Not all 
these young men wish to iKssome specialists. What 
they desire is rather a broad and general culture, which 
would enable them to compete successfully tor the 
higher branches of the Public Sen ices and to take « 
leading part in the public life of the province. On the 
Arts side, therefore, 1 sliould welcome the revival of the 
ideas which underlay the Combined Honours Scbenie. 

On the Science side also, a broader scientific training, w*hich 
would require some knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the other sciences, besides the one in which a 
student specialises would be of greater benefit. I w’ould 
personally fiavour a scheme of studies similar to that of the 
Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge rather than the 
more specialised schools in the Punjab. 

Useful research can only he undertaken when the students have 
been well-grounded in the broad principles of their 
sciences. It would be a pity if we emphasise detailed 
and minor investigations into research problems without 
first laying a broad foundation ot knowledge. In the 
scheme which I have advocated, I would not iutroduce 
any research in the Honours examinations eithw on the 
or Science sides ; nor would I introduce research 
in the HA. and M.Sc. d^ees. Besearoh should be 
carried out by special research students, who would 
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continue at the University after taking their Master’s 
degree and prepare themselves for a degree such as the 
Ph.D.” 

We have also received the following opinions from 
Dr. H. B. Dunnicliff, University Professor of Inorganic 
Chemistry and a member of Government Colloge, Lahore : 

“ It is the duty of a university so to arrange its courses that its 
alumni shall receive theoretical and practical guidance 
in studying and solving the problems which have risen 
or are arising in the development of civilisation. 

In India there is an ever-increasing demand for men of culture 
in the nation’s service-men who, by striving to acquaint 
themselves with the results of intellectual activity and 
with those departments of knowledge which conduce 
to general or individual wolfaie, correct living and ra- 
tional conduct, are qualihed to take their places as 
useful members of co-operative society and to assume 
their share in their country’s development. 

Many will achieve this much-desired olyect by the influence 
they exert as ofScers of the Public Services, to which 
they are admitted as the result of competitive examina- 
tions. In these tests the nature of the compulsory 
subjects prescribed in conjunction with the list of optional 
or extra subjects clearly shows that & man of general 
education is rcquiied.” 

Dr. Dunnicliff then proceeds to propose a scheme where- 
by, in addition to the specialised courses in the post-graduate 
stage, facilities for a more general education might be pro- 
vided : 


“ I plead for a loosening of the University examination fetish 
so as to allow an avenue for the further instruction 
of graduates who do not desire to specialise in one subject, 
but to compete for the competitive examinations. . • . 
Particular efforts should bo made at this juncture 
of India’s history to mould and ediicaio many men 
as useful membois of society, though the imperative need 
of a select baud of highly specialiseJ scholars should not 
be overlooked, even if after their labours it may be 
difficult to find employment for them. The function of 
* culture ’ in the general as opposed to the specialised 
sense may be secured by ensuring that the student shall 
not be too heavily engaged with advanced research.*’ 
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Mr. Ct. D. Stmdiii, ol (uAouuiuhl Cctllei,*., Lahore^ hatr- 
written in a aimilai ^tIaiu ; 

“ It -noulil k liottn il t< Ut»C' d« ii mo tmi<" to tLe charoc* 
tu loiiuni.; oi <iUKutuu aittl did not dibSipate 

thou It Simula in so-cullul ii-iauh. ... I do not 
iaiour tlu* nRoij oiatum ol ii m mh woiL in the oidmary 
Coni''!'* of tlu F nnti'.iti Ih-'U'U'h \ioik should be 
londntted at tl i ciul nt ila I i<iiiul, and there 

''hould le >.iuful -ilioiU'lojts ioi thi" imipOM? ” 

There ib good reason <o heliiA i , tlieieloio, that the courses 
should he less .siietiahsed than the\ nou are at the under- 
graduate stage, that ]'roMsion should be made tor higher 
study in the ]>ost-£>iaduiite stage, and that lesearih (in the 
sense used by the witnesses) sliould be ])oat}ioned very 
Largely to a still later stage, when dull qnahtied students 
could be assisted by means ot research seludaiships to become 
candidates tor a doctor’s degiee. 

26. It is open to doubt whether eaeu the small 
numbers ot highly specialised students can be proaided with 
occupations suitable to then quahheationu, though the 
extent ol tliis demand vaiies with the seceial subjects. 

It has been suggested that an imiiortaut object of these 
specialised schools should be the tianuug oi qualihed teachers 
in then own subjects, and these leachcis will eventually 
leaaen the lump by the introduction oi better methods 
and standaids ol teaclung. Theie is undoubtedly a great 
need tor impiosing the quality ot the teaching throughout 
the University ; but it is questionable whether a man with 
80 slender an equipment ot general knowledge w'ould ordi- 
nardy be a suitable teacher m a college, eaon in his owm 
subject ; it is tar more doubttul whether he would be suit- 
able as a class teacher m a school. The Principal of the 
Central Traini n g College has explained to us his difficulty 
in finding recruits tor the College, who have acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge in a number of school subjects. 

27. The Science Departments have obtained greater 
success than those of Arts. This may have been due partly 
to the fact that they have received more financial assistance, 
to the impression wffich students have that a degree 
m science helps them better to get employment. There 
is considerable demand in the development of industries 
for the services of highly qualified scientists, as is tdiovm 
by the record of many of those who have been trained in 
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these departments. The Intermediate standards in Science 
are incidentally more exacting than those in Arts. 

We are somewhat disappointed by the record of the 
School of Technical Chemistry. Since its institution in 1926, 
116 students have been enrolled in the School, of whom 84 
have been successful in the B.Sc. examination, and 16 are 
still under training. It is reported that, of the B4 successful 
candidates, comparatively few have received opportunities of 
undertaking the type of work for which they had been 
trained. 

28. It is also open to discussion whether the methods of 
teaching which are appropriate to small select classes are en< 
tirely satisfactory. Mass lectures by themselves are an un- 
satisfactory form of instruction, especially for students who 
are improperly prepared and are unable adequately to under- 
stand the teaclmg which is given in the English language, 
and lectures should be supplemented by a well-devised 
system of tutorial groups. But it is dangerous as well as 
extravagant to discard entirely the practice of lecturing. 
In teachm^ much depends upon the spoken word, and 
nothing can replace the stimulus of a well-delivered lecture 
to large numbers. 

The Calcutta University Commission* offered valu- 
able suggestions in this regard : 

'* The unfortunate working of the present system must not lead 
us to depreciate the value of the leotuie as an element in 
umveibity training. It is mdispensahle ; and the really 
good lecture can affoid a stimulus and a guidance which 
nothing else can replace. But had lectures aie worse 
than useless, they are harmful ; and compulsory attend- 
ance at them vitiates the mind of the student. There 
are many good lectureis in Calcutta, and there are many 
more who, given adequate leisure for the preparation of 
theii di<icourses, would become good lecturers .... 
The students of the University ought to hear the 
lectures of such men .... But this provision can only 
fairly be made on three conditions : (t) the student must 
not be required to spend too much of his time in 
lecture-rooms merely submitting to instruction, when he 
should be working for hims^ ; (it) he must be given 
some choice as to the lectures he will attend ; and 
the lecture method of instruction must be supplemented 
by other methods. . . . 

IV, Chapter XXXTV, pages 866416. 
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But these conditiona hni>ly ti icrj I'omplfto departnre from the 
existinc; bVatein. 'J'lu'v iuiplj, in th(> first place, a care- 
lolly 'wronj'ljt-imt >>yt-ti‘iii of co-operation between the 
Utiivei!.uy and its coti^tituent oolk'uis, whereby, in addi- 
tion to or as a ^obisiiiuie tor, tin* ordinary college 
lecuii'"!, public and h anal in^tluction, given by 
either nniMr-ity »r coUt.'o te.ulias appointed for 
this pnvpo'C by the I ui\ti'ity shall be thrown open to 
honuni»< ^taibnt-, and .il-o. m a less, degree, to 

pat's studentr, from all the (‘oiistituent colleges. 

29. One of llie most ^aluablo l\*at luva of university 
training should be this dose eonlael Idween teachers and 
students vho are engagi'd in stndung widtdy diilVrent sub- 
jects. Anytormol exdiihheuessir iatal to tJte promotionof 
this spirit. iE.iny of the Honours schools, us now* constitut- 
ed, form small independent grttui s ot leadievs tind students 
who have li'eile or no contact with tho Unitersity at large. 

80. Many witneshos Inive criticised the University 
Departments on the score of expense. It is not possible 
to give an accurate estimate oi the expeuditiiro incuiTed by 
each department, as the sei\ieeb ol the part-time college 
teachers engaged in the work cannot he reduced to monetary 
values. Though work of tliis importance cannot be carried 
out efficiently without large exiiendilmv, the cost of some of 
these departments seems cimsiderabh' in relation to the 
work done and the number oi students enrolled. We give 
in Appendix B a tabular stat(‘nienti sbowiug iuthe case of 
each department the number of students, the stall employed, 
and the actual expenditure met by the University. 

31. A number of witnesses have commented adversely 
on the comparatively large expenditure incuiTed by the 
Chemistry Department, which amounted to Es. 66,477 in 
1932-83. The part-time services of the college toadiers en- 
gaged should be added to the total. The amount seems large 
at first si^t, especially in these depressing days of finan- 
cial stringency when expenditure on education has been 
ruthlessly cut down, but activities of this kind are expen- 
sive all the world over. 

It would be beneficial if the activities of Indian univer- 
•sities were reviewed as a whole so that extravagant overla;^- 
ping ^d unnecessary competition could be reduced. Uni- 
versities should not aim at offering facilities for hi^er 
teaching and research in all subjects, but should comple- 
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ment to each other in providing those more expensive 
forms of training. That such an arrangement is necessary 
is shown by the resolution passed by the (Jonfereuce ol Indian 
Universities in 1924 “ That economy in tmiversity finance 

and increase in efficiency will be rendered possible by the co- 
ordination of post-graduate studies in Lidian univ ersilies.” 

On the other hand, the Chemistry Department has 
achieved success, and its activities ha\e gained a woll- 
deserved reputation not only in India but also overeeas. If, 
again, the industries of the Punjab are to be developed, 
they will need an increasing number of well- trained 
chemists. 

We have received many testimonies of the excellent 
work done in the Chemistry School. We cite an extract 
from the evidence of Messrs. B. Ahmad, Ph.D., Eesearch 
Scholar, Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch, and 
Hamid Khan Gore, Ph.D., Head of the Physics Department, 
Eoyal Military College, Dehra Dun, who as students under 
the old as well as the new conditions of work are comi>etent 
to give an opinion : 

“ We can state that the history of Chemistry in this province 

dates from the opening of this institution We 

have had occasion to visit and to work in some of the 
best universities of England, Switzerland, Franco and Ger* 
many. We can say with convi.’tion that a Chemistry 
student from Lahore can walk with his head high in the 
proudest universities ot the West. Most of the work 
done in Lahore has been accepted by the be&t scientific 
Journalb in Europe, ■whence it has found itb ■way into 
standard text-books.” 

32. Other witnesses have alluded to the expense ot the 
School of Technical ChemisUy. In addition to an initial 
grant of Es. 60,000 lor equipment and apparatus, the School 
has received annual giants ranging from Es. 15,000 to 
Es. 20,000. To this amount should be added the cost 
^ instruction in the University laboratories, Maclagan 
Engineering College and that by the College staff. It is 
difficult to estimate the total amount, but it approximates 
Es. 8,96,914 between the years 1925 and 1932. During 
that time 34 students were successful in the B-S<n 
Honours examination. We do not feel ourselves competent 
to judge the value of the training given in the School, but the 
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cost neems oxcthsiM' in rflaiitiu to it? a 
especiallj' vrLen the prebout oeciipatiuub ot tho 
been trained in the past are taken into aceomit. 

88. ]danv ha\e,urt>tHl that an ev'OhhiM 
money is spent on the Scieuie Ih-jiart moats ii 
•with that spent on the Arth Dojva it moats, if 
has -written : 

“ The 8})ecialiht educatutn ot a >«inall band oi 
matter of unmiportance compaied wi 
‘secondary' edutation ol the n"*! ol the i 
demotion of the tounder ot the scliuol, tl 
his huccossois and tlie siu't‘o«!>. of their pu 
contiibuted to obscure tho steady dechn< 
tlie uoik of the ITnhertaty. The success 
ot advanced vork in Science has led the 
develop other branches, and, again, the es 
developments has provided an excellent 
neglect of Arts, particularly of Eualish.” 

It is difficult to investigate the validity i 
plaint, as on the Arts side a udder use has bi 
part-time college teachers, whoso emoluments 
eluded in the University accounts. But alter n 
possible allo-wduce, ue have reached the definil 
that the Aits Departments have been treated in 
fasliion by the Univeisity. It seems to have b' 
that though the ]»ro^■i&ion of laboratories an 
apparatus are a sine qua non for science subji 
pictures, books, periodicals, etc., are unnecess 
subjects. Moreover, there is a serious lack 
rooms and seminar rooms in the Arts Departu 
University and of separate offices for senior t 
of seminar rooms in the colleges. Besides, thouj 
University Departments in nearly all science su 
the notable exception of Physics, there are co 
few in Arts. 

34. There has been very little appreciai 
financial implications of the proposals leadi 
starting of the Honoura courses. For example, 
cial Adviser has drawn attention to the fact that in 
estiinates of expenditure for the Chemistry Dej 
account was taken of the purchase of apparatus 
ment. Again, little or no attempt has been m 
mate the cost of the teaching efibrt which will 
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lor the several courses. A certain flexibility is advisable in 
the prescription of optional subjects, the number of which 
should be restricted within practical limitations. 

The employment of part-time college teachers, which 
in other respects is a pleasing feature of the scheme, has also 
proved a dangerous temptation to the University. In the 
statements of expenditure only the actual cost incurred 
by the University has been included, and expenditure by the 
colleges has been excluded. The Univemity has been 
encouraged by the expectation that only a portion of the total 
expenditure will fall on its own revenues, while colleges 
have been prone to agree generally with a particular scheme, 
without reflecting whether they can meet their actual com- 
mitments. Many college teachers have therefore been 
compelled to carry the additional burden of university 
lectures without any relief from their collegiate duties. 
Again, in order to assuage rivalry between colleges, the 
University has generally employed an unnecessarily large 
number of college teachers for university work. In the 
Mathematics Department, for example, there were at one 
time more teachers than students. 

86. The University authorities have undoubtedly been 
placed in a difficult position in organising these departments, 
because they have insufficient control over the colleges, 
and particularly over those college teachers who are employed 
in University teaching. When college teachers were remu- 
nerated for part-time services, the number thus employed 
was so large that there was much extravagance and disloca- 
tion of work. It has been difficult to ensure that they 
should be sufficiently diligent and regular in the ^scharge of 
their duties. Eor example, a teacher can absent himself 
casually, though the Professor in charge may not even have 
been informed of his intended absence. Again, members of 
the Government College staff are liable to transfer at very short 
notice, with the result that the organisation of a University 
Department is in constant danger of dislocation. Moreover, 
as the University is not even consulted in regard to college 
appointments, it becomes difficult to organise arrangements 
for the teaching. While there may be a number of college 
teachers well-qualified to teach a certain branch of a subject, 
there may not be a single teacher qualified to teach another 
branch of the same subject ; yet the University has no means 
of rectifying this anomaly on the occasion of the next 
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till. 11 tK' flit' I'ut 0 It'v i‘xt'ii .1 't ^ ( i (Iio grave 
tlifl tiiUits ^\l>itli fliit-e in u PAfcltnt oi‘ lo-o] naiiin in vliicli 
tliwe is little or no anthoiiiy to eiihuio tlial the essentials 
cl tl ot co-oitiation aie duly ol&ened. 

86. The main objection to the I'nitei'-ity Depart- 
ments, as now conhtitntid, is the sbaip distinction between 
“ IJniYeisity *' and “ College ” teai-bing, and also betwreen 
‘‘ Honouis ” and “ Pass *' teaebiug. The Calcutta Univeisity 
Comniission* commented peitinently upon this separation : 

“ Another group of eoirc?pontUnts i lopon'. . . . that the hegiiming 
oheadj made Ij tl e uirntj-ily in tie iu\ision of post- 
giaduale cciubis tLould le txttndeil ; and tlat the 
couifcfs lor tie dtgite ol 15.A. uid B.be. with honours 
bhtuld I c Fti'aiali d lirnitl e pa>-s couiatb and undertaken 
dbtcllj by the rnireibity, Jt is addtd by some of the 
advocates of this 6cl.<u.t‘ that in tichr to cope with its 
new Ivncfitna, the Lnncisilj should absorb Presidency 
College, the whole property arid income oi which slionid 
he translerud by Go-vcrnnient. The other colleges 
would le left to do iass-teeching onlj ; the supporters 
of this plan are content to assign to them a humble func- 
tion, for which they might be sufficiently manned wrth 
teachers mairrly second rale. 

This scheme is mspned by two sound and praisewortby motives : 
in the first place, a desbe fo draw a distinction between 
students of exceptional ability and students of only- 
average powers, and to provide for the toimer a better 
training than is now open to tbeni ; in the second place, 
a belief that the Lidversity ought to exercise a more 
efTecth e control over the teaching given in its name than 
it now does. Eoili ol tlc'e ends ought to he secured 
by a well-dcviBcd scbeiuc ci riKirganisation ; but it may 
I e doubted whttl a they would be satisfactorily attained 
ly limgmg the whole Lcdy cl fie pbkr students.... 
ui del the cpnfrc/l ol •v»l at w onlil 1 e apt to become a single, 
1 ugej centralised leciuie-meciianism. 

A further, and perhaps more important, efloct of this sohone 
would he to reduce tho colleges to a position of insignifi- 
cance and humiliation, and to nake an unhappy cleavage 
amrag the student-body. Iho students would be 
divided into two clascs, superior beings called university 
students, and inferior beings called coU^o students ; and 

both Bides would suffer The University would 

in fact become an over-powering competitor with 


* Vdwaeiy, (2»p. XXXIV, pagw 231.5Z 
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its OTsii ooUeges ; a compptitor in the nufam position 
of being able to impose whatever contlitions it pleased 
upon its rivals, and to establish for itself a monopoly of 
all the most mterosting work. It would draw away trom 
the colleges all their ablest teachers. The ultimate 
result might well be to reduce the colleges to biich a state 
of insignificance that their continued existence would 
foarcely be worth while.” 

B7. Some witnesses have also alluded to these dangers. 
Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-din has written ; 

” It is true that in the existing system a college is compelled to 
provide for Honours as well as post*graduate teaching 
in almost every subject, and that this results in unneces- 
sary duplication, but the remedy does not lie in adopt- 
ing the policy of confining all higher teaching to the 
University and leaving the a&liated colleges to prepare 
students only for the Pass degree. Must of the Lahore 
colleges are so well equipped with fir'it-ola<»s teachers 
that the University eaxmot do without them. They 
will have, therefore, either to be transplanted to the 
University — an arrangement wliioh the eullf^es concern- 
ed may not countenance — or relegated to a second-rate 
position which would be distasteful to them. Moreover, 
the concentration of all higher teaching in the Umver- 
sity would lead to the gradual deterioration of the 
colleges, and this in itself would be detrimental to the 
progress and development of the University as such . . . 
While it is necesbary to preserve the autonomy 
ot the colleges in every way, a scheme ot co-ordmatod 
teaching Jionld be devised whereby the higher teachmg 
may be caiiiod on by the Univeisity and the colJpgos 
working in close co-operatioii with each other ” 

Mr. U. N. Ball of Dyal Singh College, Lahore, has also 
written : 

“ The Universitv should be an organisation of the colleges, and 
it should not come in as a distinct body competing in the 
field of teachma with its constituent bodies. The teach- 
ing work sliould be distributed among the colleges, the 
University remaining as the co-ordinating agency. In 
this way a satisfactory relation between the University 
and the colleges can be maintained.” 

88. Other witnesses have referred to the deterioration 
of the Pass courses. Mr. G. 0. Ohatterji asks “ what on 
this view is to happen to the man who wishes to enter the 
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public services or the learnetl professions.” Mr. Garrettr 
is of opinion that — 

“ We are overfeeding the Honouis and starving the Pass stu- 
dents. I should like to see more mingling Ijetween the 
sheep and the goats vrho are at present too sharply divid- 
ed, and to feel that the whole of the teaching — ^Honours 
and Pass — ^^vas under the eye of the University Professor. 
It is worth considering whether the University Professor 
, Tyould not be better emploj’ed in a general direction of 

his subject and its teaching throughout the colleges 
than in being confined to imparting advanced education. 

' to a small body of students in Lahore.” 

; Mr. Langhonie has voiced similar opinions in picturesque 
language : 

“ The better the higher teaching of the Honours classes and of 
the M .A., the more certain %yiU be the neglect of the Pass 
. classes. . If this statement sounds too hard, then an 
enquiry into the fate of the Pass classes in Science wilF ; 
go a long way to substantiate it. I have no enmity , 
. towards Science or to any other branch of study, but I 
■ : cannot see the good of cultivating, a small bed of roses in 

the fi’ont garden and leaving the rest of the estate a : 
howling wilderness.” 

89. These are trenchant criticisms and have some-, 
justification. It is of little use trying to raise standards 
in a small portion of University work, while standards ini. 
other portions tend more and more to deteriorate. The ; 
good and the bad will eventually fall together, and instead 
of improvement there will be widespread deterioration. 


By no means all Pass students are of inferior calibre.. 
Some , of them have acquitted themselves well in competitive ; :v 
iCxaininations. Many have elected to .take the Pass instead : 
pf the Bfohours donrses because they desired a gobd'geneial 
^tioation and because they aspired Jo enter the public Abir-- ■ 
vices or the public life of the countiy. ' Such students should! 
receive the best teae^g that can be given ; otherwisei 
fiitnre of the Province ^ 

,40. Some; suggested that; ! lbee\' \ 

^Hohoius CQih$es.ca^o;t ac)^^^ real success, m^ess i^ey 

' ihad©. .;■* ,th6;vpnly^i-.eifeCBie"”v^^ ■ the vpost-^dnate :^cOiusBe&^^^^ 
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of the unequal facilities for good school education in 
the Province, many boys are unable to reach a high standard 
of capacity while there are others naturally back‘w:ard in 
their early years who “come later” in- life.,' Some of 
these are able: to make good their deficiencies through 
hard work and under the stimtdus of good teaching. Such 
students should not be penalised in seeking admission to 
the post-graduate courses because they have not been en- 
rolled in the Hcmours courses. 

41. Colleges should not be lowered in status » 
but should rather be encouraged in their scope and 
activities. If ever it is decided to constitute a unitary 
teaching university in Lahore, the colleges will then know 
their position and will have to resi^ themselves to 
their fate. But there is an alternative to a unitary 
university, in which the colleges shall not only continue, 
but shall be stimulated to expand their activities 
in co-operation with the University and their sister colleges. 
The goal of a teaching umversity ih Lahore can best 
be achieved by investing the University with a larger 
control rather than, as how, by extending the teaching: 
functions of the University by means of an organisation 
separate and distinct from Collegiate organisations. A 
college cannot be expected to make plans the future 
and to widen its scope if it does not know when its Bcojpe 
may be reduced by the transfer of some of its responsibilities’ 
to the University. 


Most of the defects to which we have alluded 
have arisen in consequence of this sharp distinction. 
The Honours classes have been poorly supported ; partly 
because many Students desire a general education. 
Injustice is sometimes inflicted because in view of the 
separate University and collegiate organisations it is 
difficult for Honours Students who prove unequal to the 
task to be relegated to the Pass and; collegiate courses, aad 
even more difficult for Pass students who show marjked . 
improvement in their studies to be transferred to the HohouxS ' 
Courses. Again, the Honours courses have prCyM in. njamy; 
instances expensive owing to. thek coffipara4ayel^^:.Si^^ 
enrolment and to the present difficulty of arrst^uig 
seyer^ courses in shok % way ' that; m 
can become conmidh to a la^^ hurnbck-Of 

. ■. ■■■. - ■■■ • . '■.v.- -- 
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A radical leconslinctioii ot Uuivoraity teaching can be 
aiianged in such a manner as to reault m the mitigation of 
these defects, and, in particular, by substituting a spirit of 
co-o])eration for the present spirit ot competition between 
the University and its colleges. We shall return to this 
important matter in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Prospects of Teaching Universities in the Punjab. 

(i) The advantages of a unitary university. 

The manifold complexities arising from the great diver* 
sity of colleges and from the lack of effective university con- 
trol could be resolved by cutting the G-ordian knot and creat- 
ing a unitary university in Lahore. This could be achieved 
by the absorption of the colleges in Lahore into University 
Departments ; by placing all duly authorised teaching in 
the hands of the University ; and by limiting the functions 
of the colleges to providing residence, recreation and, possibly, 
supplementary tuition for the students. A separate arrange- 
ment would be required, either within the reconstructed 
university or in a distinct institution, for the control and 
administration of the mufassal colleges. This is briefly the 
policy which has been adopted in the United Provinces. 

2. Much can be said for such a university. It is tht 
usual type in most countries, especially in Germany and in 
the Umted States of America. Thou^ in the United King- 
dom the collegiate universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
continue to provide a training and education which have 
stood the test of ages, the modem universities in England as 
well as the universities in Scotland and most of ihe Dominions 
are unitary. Even in Oxford and Cambridge the opinion is 
increasingly expressed that the university as such should be 
better organised and should exercise greater control over the 
teaching in the colleges. 

In India also, as has been shown, many universities of 
the unitary type have recently been created ; and, more 
important btill, the affiliating University of Allahabad has 
been transformed into a unitary umversity. 

3. The unitary type of university has been most general- 
ly adopted in the world because of its obvious advantages. 
It appeals to the civic pride of great centres of po]>alation 
and, in conseq^uence, has often been the recipient of lar^ 
benefactions ; if affords the best means of correlating exami- 
nation with teaching ; its organisation can provide resources 
of teaching which are not easily made available in separate, 
self-contained colleges. Because of its unity of purpose 
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its constitution need not be cumbrous. Its teaching function 
is much less subject to the incubus of burdensonae adminisr- 
tration, which oppresses universities of the affiliating type. 
It also has the advantage of simpler organisation in faculties 
and departments, eseaiung the friction which is inevitable 
in the collegiate system. 

. 4. Despite these advantages of a unitary university, 

ihere are cogent reasons for sharing the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment of India, cited in a previous chapter, that “ the 
system of affiliated colleges, though defective according to 
modern requirements and ideals, will long remain a necessary 
part of university organisation in India.” 


Even after several unitary universities had been created 
in this country, the Hartog Coimnittee recorded the opinion 
that “ the requirements of India cannot be met solely by 
unitary universities, and that the affiliatii^ university is likely 
to remain for many years to come.” But they modified tffis ■ 
opinion by suggestions* which imply that unitary universities 
ip India may not have secured certain conditions which are 
essential to their success. 

“ In certain circumstances, the unitary university is the betted 
type. Provided that a corjjurate life can be evolved in 
the halls which is comparable to the traditions of the 
better colleges in the older universities, that the teaching 
is properly organised in the several departments of study, 
and that \lie members of the several university authori-: 
ties are both competent and capable of understanding 
the significance of such a university, then a unitary uni- 
versity should result in more efficient teaching, more 
effective expenditure of the available resource.'!, cIo8« 
contact between staff and students and a more stimulat- 
ing corpoi-ate life.” 


5. We as a Committee have not visited these iimtary ,: 
xmivemties and. therefore pronounce no detailed bpinioni. 
about ihem. Indeed, a detailed ekaipination of their develop-: 
ment would be beyond bur scope. ' But we can, as we shpuld,,/; 
ina^e certain bteeryatibns m to theni; for it would.;be,> 

injudicibus for us to eonader the creation; of ; n^ 
:^versiti^, eyen as a. mere supplement to -the pi^^nt 4 

mg UmveisiW, nhfess we : 

:V0rsi*w8 in Zadift' ^ie, €^:;ieould 
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6. It has been affirmed that some of the unitary uni* 

'versities of India exhibit certain prominent defects : that the 
capital and recurring expenditure has' sometimes been ex- 
cessive, and that therefore multiplication of these universities 
V70uld prove uneconomical ; that their corporate life is often 
Tveak and inferior to that of the colleges 'which they have 
Teplaced ; that their authorities have failed to understand 
-and apply the mechanism of a unitary imiyersity and conse- 
■quently have produced unfortunate results ; that their proper 
development has been gravely impeded by a needlessly 
■complicated machinery, which has entailed excessive meetings 
and vexatious postponement of decisions, especially in routine 
and minor affairs. ^ 

Another evil, with which certain unitary Indian univer- 
aities have been impugned, is graver, namely, their proneness 
to become dominated by a clique, or emasculated by the 
-rivalry of cliques, though this evil is not necessarily peculiar 
to them. Since a unitary university is confined to a single 
town, which may be comparatively small and may possess a 
limited intellectual circle, it becomes to that extent easier 
for local members of the university to aggrandise and 
dbuse power j and (even more unfortunate) for the adminisi- 
riiation to assume responsibilities and fimotione which pro* 
perly lie beyond its scope. 

(U) The possibilities of a Military unwemty in Lcihore.^^^, : - ^ 

7. 'We have alluded to some of the dangers which com 
front the progress of a unitary university, but we are still 
much impressed by the great advantages which should attend 
R university of this type ; and Lahore seems abundantly to 
possess the necessary conditions of its success. We should 
Lave expected therefore that a proposal to create a unitary 
■university in Lahore would be strongly supported ; bnt the , 
tery reverse has been the case. Opposition to such a scheme 
•Of development is very strong, scarcely a Single witness supr ' 

;.J^Qrting;it.; ■■ 

-'■'"y In examining this specific; proposal iti;^l be uaefuL: 

: ;first to consider hOw unitary um versities . have j been ' or^t^F 
•elsewhere in India and other countries. 

Most of the -unitaiy universities in the worid‘haye’;;eiiherV 
-ori^alibcf a-S such, , or - have developed out .of ^S^sin^e :coIle^,/ 

' wffich toi^t origf^ fofnied' a parhhlls^Othei:^; 

Tpirity e.nd ipihaine 



ISI Cfui’iru VTi. 

>iijt{inri i I) hiaii.l .'Iwiit*. tho pOhition. 

it 1 I ii> il»‘ tn llnulii-'i. ttlifi't* I'oih'j't'j hituated 

hi the I.' Jut* fil l » "1 M ‘III In ■'t'-r. ami la'ed^ tirst 

fiuiiium il tilt ii t.M.aifi' m a iiilcial iiuiti'isiiy: and then, 
whfii fill' liiut* w >«. 1 ij i>, I flii'iiiM-hi'N ax separate 

iiiin u\\ iniiN fjxiUt X In facii ul tfu'xc phicex. ,iml also in 

111 . 

This I'ourxt* tij di'U'liipmi'iit has .lUo uccmTeil iu India, 
^\lll‘rt• follfffx in .Vliyarli and Heii.irt'x. «Jiifh were uriyinally 
athlhited to (lie liiitfixlit .if .Vllaiuiliad. won tor Ihemselves 
ileuee-ui\ iuf pi.wejx aiiil his'aim* uiiita)'\ unheisit iex. In 
lilt x(. f.(xt.s i-olleue axpiratioiix, lar Iront luuinu heen aiTO^iled 

UJ xflllt (t, ll.l\i‘ Il|K*lltMl. 

i>. Till poxiuou. liuweM'j. ix \ei\ diltevenl in centres 
where a nuiiiher oi colleuex ha\e -.pvunu nji iu pi’uKhiiity. and 
each ha'i afipiiivd a deeply rooted tradition. 

Loudon liiruixhex an exami>le. The ideal ot the tounders 
ot I’niserxiry Colleue ui was to pro\ide “ systeinalk* 

iuxtractiou iu a teachinu iustituliou iiuder the live jtnidanoe 
and iuxpiratioii ot ihe te.iclieis : this they rejtardeil as the 
nect'xxniy basis ot iiiuM*iNit,i edticaiiou.” But when King's 
College wax lounded lu the loilowing year aud oilier colleges 
latei. niai'N oi tliem with lesutiivex \ery iuierior to those of 
ITiherxit A .'iid King's Colle*uex, the original ideal o^Uni^eJ•bity 
College had (o he ahandoned. Vs the Haldane Oonunihsion* 
regretted : 

‘'lit ojipiitmiitj ktr limuding a rral Unnerhity of London wob 
aoue. aiul willi it was los* the chance of attracting finau- 
ci il euiliiwments, taichab the jiroviucial universities have 
not failed to obtam.” 

And, again :t 

'■ The ideal ot a toachiug univer&ity was already lost when the 
iieccbsit^ arose ot feJeiutiua more fclian one institution 
by the e.\ternal tiond ot a common examination, which, 
heeaube it is common to all, must always be to some 
extent external to each and can never demand much 
more than the weakest institution can give.” 

10. In India, attempts have been made in certain places 
to surmount the diffiomties arising from the closeness of 
colleges in the same town by absorbir^ them into a single 
unitary university ; but it is questionable whether the benefits 
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gained by an improved organisation have not been outweighed 
by the additional expense involved and by the loss of the college 
traditions which these universities eclipsed. 

The report of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation in India* illustrates this dilemma : 

“ With the changes in university policy the colleges Lave in 
some provinces been faced with acute problems arising 
from threatened or actual modihcations of the character 
and function of the individual college in relation to the 
university. . . In Burma, the new University of Rangoon 
was projected on hnos which would in effect have ex* 
eluded the powerful Judsou College from any real share 
in university work. The college was able to put up a 
strong resistance to the original proposals, which were so 
modified as to secure for it a permanent place Tsithin 
the university under a constitution vliich gives it effec- 
tive control of its own life, together with an honourable 
sliaro in the fruittul co-operativo teaching system of the 
university. 

The American colleges in the United Provinces were less fortu- 
nate. When the unitary universities at Lucknow and 
Allahabad were established, it was provided in the Acts 
that all colleges within ten miles* radius of the Senate 
Halls of these universities must either become internal 
colleges of the university or must ceaso to exerciso any 
university functions. . . . This policy was forced upon 
these two colleges merely because they happened to be 
situated in cities which were selected as suitable centres 
for the development of the new unitarj* type of univer* 
sity.” 

11. These consideralionb ai’e even more cogonl when 
applied to Lahore, where college traditions are deop-rooted, 
and where many of the colleges, in spite of obvious limitations 
and deficiencies, have rendered and are still rendering good 
service to the province in the training of its youth. 

We are therefore, no longer surprised that the weight 
of evidence supports the retention and development of 
the colleges. We cite here typical opinions. 

Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, Principal of Government CoUege, 
Lahore, maintains that ’* any attempt to establish a unitary 
university in Lahore Avould be very detrimental to the old 
colleges, which have long and honourable traditions and 
would be in danger of being reduced to residential hostels." 


♦ Pages 73, 74. 
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ProfeShOr Oiirirt* hpoors t»j Formaii Christiau College^ 
conwdei’h llial <he foanaatimi <a “ a nni\«*j.Ni1y ol the miitaiy 
type ill Jialiore Aioiikl bt* tb'eidcdly a refrojivade '.tep.” 

Protebsor Piiclii Juiiu Salini wnh's tliat — 

" The (ldfi<‘nlhV>i lu ih > ol loinviiinii our present Univer- 
sit> into a iimtaiv utin«i&n\ aio so uuat that 1 would 
rt'Hanl the expeinueiil as outside the jiale ot ptaelical 
politics. For one {liinu. om liuaneeb A\ould effectively 
bar the Ma,\. . . . Ihe iusioii and traditiouh of the 
constituent colLuesare too sti-ouu to be muored.*’ 

Di*. Blutluagav, Xlnherhity Prolessor ol ('heiiiistiy, ex- 
pressed a similar opinion: 

“Several colleger in Lahore have such diep-iootul tradition? 

lUid tiave done such distitu>uishe<t ser\ic" that 

they Mill riscut 1 eiug lelegaleit to the position of a third- 
rate colleauite institution, uhiidi will he their fato if a 
single college is suddenly nuide to accpure the status of a 
univerpily.” 

Again, the Aujuiaan-i-Himayat-i-Islam luis said : 

“ The conllicl between the aims and asjnratiuus ot different 
colleges is so great tint wo eannot eiuieeivo oi a unitary 
univer&iti tlouiisiuiig iii Lalioie." 

Other argumento have been placed lielore ns in opposition 
to the creation ot a unitary unii'ci-sity iu Ijaliore, which also 
carry weight. 

Mr. P. bamnels Lai ot Fornuin Ohristi.iu College has 
argued that— 

“ In the present siato oi society in the Punjab such a university 
is bound to be boulless. it ina,y produce re jearch bcholars 
. and men of high aeudeiuic qualiilcations, hut this is by 

no means the only function of a univtrsity.'’ 

12. The special cirenmstanceb in Lahore render the cre- 
ation of a unitary university inadvisable. But it is eminently 
desirable to establish in Lahore a university which shall 
possess as many of the advantages which are peculiar to a 
umtary university as are possible iu the local conditions, 
will reinforce the centripetal development of the colleges and 
w^l definitely arrest centrifugal tendencies in ihem. In 
biological terms, the university should become a more hi^y 
vertebrate organism with a definite and dominating nerve- 
centre. It should cease, as soon and as far as possible, to be 
merdy an examining institution and should become a 
teadung corporation. 
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{ui) The possibilities off a coUegiate teaching iinwersity in 

Lahore. 

13. Certain constructive proposals "wLich have been 
naade for the improvement of the University of London appear 
to be highly relevant to the situation in Lahore. 

The Haldane Commission in London maintained that a 
university could not be regarded as a teaching university unless 
it possessed adequate powers of controlling the teaching given 
in its name. For this purpose they proposed that the ap- 
pointment of teachers in the colleges and the determination 
of their conditions of work and service should rest with the 
university. The Faculties should each include the profes- 
sors and readers of the subjects comprised within the Faculty, 
and such other teachers appointed by the university as the 
Faculty might co-opt. The acceptance of these proposals 
would ensure that the teachers would regulate and organise 
the teaching of the university, which would be given mainly 
in the colleges. 

14. The question then arose, how the university could 
obtain authority to appoint college teachers and to determine 
■their conditions of work and service. 

Just before the appointment of the Haldane Commission 
King’s and University Colleges bad been made Incorporated 
Colleges of the University. The Commission* recorded Ihe 
opinion that — 

“ The effect of thete Acts of Incorporation is to give the Uni- 
versity oompleto educational and financial control over 
all the teaching of a university standard in both colleges 
and in all Faculties in which teaching is provided.” 

At the same time, the Commission assorted that — 

” These Acts (of incorporation) have undoubtedly had a dis- 
ruptive influence upon the working of the University. . . 
The incorporation of University and King’s Collies 
in efiect produced the nucleus of a single ti ‘aching 
university, to which many financially independent 
collies and institutions wore federated ; and, in conse- 
quence, the Schools which remain unincorporated have 
been inclined to believe that the impartiality of the 
central supervisory body has been impaired. This leads 
to a good deal of jealousy and hinders the harmonious 
working of the University. The representative? of the 
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nnmcorporated schools have the impression that 
corporatetl colleges obtain undue consideration ; 
impression is enhanced by the fact that the incoj 
colleges are by far the largest and most impor 

stitutions in the University It is also e 

by the fact that these colleges are the only teac 
stitutions which, under the Statutes, have direc 
sentation on the Senate.” 


The Commission therefore recommended that the 
of incorporation should be more widely extended. 

15, The policy of widespread incorporation adv 
by the Haldane Commission ha.s not been accepted even 
University of Loudon, and a Departmental Committee 
Univei’sitj’ of Loudon was appointed to reconsider thi 
tion. 

The Committee* were prepared to admit that the 

“ the incorporation of the two colleges has helj 
establish a university professoriate, has resulted 
co-ordination of activities and the concen 
of others, and has given the University the bppo 
of encouraging the study of certain special subje 
which provision might otherwise not have been ma 
complete centralisation of control in a uni 
consisting of many institutions of varying tj'pes 
tend to result either in a control more nominal tha 
or in a breakdown of the central government cons* 
on its attempt to assume detailed responsibility f 
heterogenous problems of a congeries jof institntic 

The Committee, t however, were not content with n 
ing this negative opinion. They argued that, ii 
circumstances of London— 

“ the University on its teaching side is organised mainly 
colle^ate basis, and its natural development woi 
impaired bj’ systematic centralisation.” 


While agreeing with the Haldane Commission 

“ The leaeherS tnake’ the umyersity, and that if ^ 

'-r:. . ^ is toobMn tto 

tions which tiill enable them fo do^ t^ 

■. vowet appoint,' ipay and- have .power .to.’.^sinisS'^the 

jt^tose: objectej could - better M aciUeVc 
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16. The Committee* came to the conclusion that — 

“ the ideal conception of the University of London on its teach- 
ing side is an organic association of institutions all 
actively engaged in university work and each foregoing 
some measure of full autonomy in order to share in 
and contribute to the life and government of the Uni- 
versity as a whole.” 

In order to achieve this ideal the Committee urged that 
"there should be a true spirit of co-operation between the 
university and its constituent colleges. On the one hand 
the university should be prepared to admit the colleges as 
such to a partnership in its governance ; on the other hand 
the colleges should be prepared to surreader to the university 
a large rheasure of control over the teaching, so that the re- 
sources of all should be used in the most effective and econo- 
mical manner. Above all, care should be taken to ensure that 
only those colleges which are both competent and willing to 
engage in university work should be associated with the 
university in its teaching activities. 

17. We shall discuss in a later chapter proposals 
whereby the colleges could be associated inore intimately 
with the govemsmce of the university, but we r^eproduce 
here the main recommendations made by the Committee to 
enable the university to exercise greater Control over the 
■colleges. ^ 

In the first place, the Committeef imposed upon the 
university — 

“ the duty of surveying from time to time the field of university 

education and of co-ordinating and promoting 

the development of study and research .... Further, 
the university should not only be qualified to formulate 
a comprehensive university policy, it should also be 
able. , . . to give effect to that policy in consultation 
with, and largely through the agency of, the teaching 
institutions of the University.” ’ : 

: In the next place, ,itj recommended that the ophstitui^t 
cblle^s Should be prep^ed to hand over to the uniyersily an 
effective measure of control, especially m mspaBt of 
And appointments : . 

" "Within recent years the University has evolved a sati^cj^^ 
scheme for the appointamt / Cfv 
; ' sors and Eead^ in the Bo^ ot tl» Unhfer^ 
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nppointmentfl are iiwcle 1»y the ><enate after report from 
a Board of Ad\ihets consistiuc! of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Principal, thret^ EKterual KxptTts appointed by the 
Senate alter report by tlie relevant Board of Studies 
and four jier-'Oos appointed by the Senate on the nomi- 
nation of the school concerned. The o\idence. ... is 
^nauiInou^ly in favour of this ine.isnre «d‘ control by the 
Universi’y. and we have no doubt that in general the 
University ^hould Im' re-.pou-'ihle for the appointment of 

Professors and R*‘aders in its .seiiools It should 

he a condition of ailmUsion as a ^cllOol of the University 
that the insf itntion relinquishes to the University the ap- 
pointment of such ol its prhici]:>al teachers as the Senate, 
af+tv consultation with the institutitm. may doterniiue. 

!Moicov“r the title of Protesst>r or Header slioirld 

not he conferred h.\ an authority other than the 
University.” 

In regard to dnaiice, tbe Committee made llie following 
recommendations :* 

“ A condition of admission as a Schotd of the University should 
be that the institution in question recoi>nihes the right 
of the Cotineil of the University t(t conduct negotiations 
on its behalf with uranl-uiving hoilies, and to ix'coive and 
allocate the whole of the jinblic funds available tor imi- 
versity educatiou in London. There iiiiuhl , it is true, 
be specie! and exceptional oec.^ious when llie Council 
would 1 e ju>til“i<'d m deleuatim; powers in this matter 
to an institution, but the principle of university res- 
ptmsibility, as distinct from piu’ely institutional respon- 
^ibilily, should ho rwoonised.” 

Tlie Conmiitieet also advocated control by the oniversity 
over the constitutions of its constituent colleges : 

*' If an institution is to hccoiiie an iiitugra] part (>f the Universi- 
ty and to tako a proper dhare in the life and administra- 
tion of the University, it is essential that its constitution, 
should bo approved by the Univcmly', \Ve recommend, 
therefore, that before admitting an institution as a 
school, the University slioidd satisfy itself that the con- 
stitution of the governing body of the institution and 
the statutes under which government is exercised are 
of a suitable character, and the institution should under- 
take to submit to the University for its approval any pro- 
. posed changes in its statutes. We think not only that 

this condition should apply to new sehools, but that the 
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UniverBity ^ould examine the govenimg instramentB 
of all existing schools, and should an nnsnitahle con* 
stitntion or nnsnitahle statute be found, the University 
and the institution should confer together \rith a view to 
effecting such changes as the Unirersity might consider 
desire hie. This is necessary on general grounds, and it 
IS also closely related to the condition that the school 
should relinquish to the University the appointment 
ot its principal teachers. For even though %e Univer* 
sity has the power of appointment and hys down mini* 
mum rates of pay and other conditions, the teacher’s 
work is inevitably conditioned to some extent by the 
attitude and traditions of the school, and moreover the 
school in many cases pa3'8 his salary. The wel&re of the 
teacher, and particularly a reasonablo security in the 
tenure of his post, may therefore depend as much upon 
the wisdom and goodwill of the governing body of a 
school as upon the University.” 

18. The necessities in Lahore are similar to those indi* 
cated by this report in London. We have already shown that 
the project of a unitary university is regarded even more 
unfavourably in Lahore than it was in London. Similarly, 
not a single witness has advocated a policy of complete in- 
corporation of each of the colleges. The adoption of such 
a policy in Lahore would undoubtedly result in “a break- 
down of the central government,” as was feared by the 
London Departmental Committee. 

The proposal to incoi-porate a single college has not re- 
ceived much support, despite the fact that some ten years ago 
the proposal to transfer the entire resoiu’ces of Government 
College to the University was defeated only by a narrow ma- 
jority. On that occasion the opponents of the proposal con- 
sisted mainly of those who were interested, directly or 
indireotly, in Government College and were anxious to pre- 
serve its traditions ; but it appears that such a proposal would 
now be opposed also by those interested in the other colleges 
and by members of the University staff. As one witness has 
urged, if Government College became an incorporated college 
of the University, the life of other colleges would scarcely 
be worth living. 

19. If Lahore is to have a teaching university, it can 
best be achieved by measures somewhat similar to those pro- 
posed by the Departmental Committee which was confronted 
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by an analogous probKun in Loudon. AVo liavo therefore 
been at pain'? to ascertain the opuiion of ■^vitnes^es> on this 
point. 

Proi)0!5als ol this kind have been welcomed by membera 
of the University leaching staff. We reier particularly to 
the suggestions 'made to us by l>r. Bhatnagar. because he 
has elaborated them more completely ihaji his colleagues. 

Dr. Bhatnagar suggested th.it the following factors have 
impeded the develo]tment ot uni^e^sity teaching in the 
past : 

'* A Ictck ot dearly defined ideas aboiu the scheme itselt ; 

(f)\ mnltiplicuT of eo>i1rol and l.ick of central ornnising 
aatbori^j : and 

(r) inter-colkiiiatw jealousy and want ot co operation between 
the staff of the University and those ot the colleges.” 

He then suggested that those colleges which satisfied 
the following conditions should be placed in ibe category of 
constituent colleges : 

*' (a) They should Le situatid within >'asv distance of one 
another and the University ; 

‘h) they should be competent to conuibutc hOiue thing 
material and beneficial to the common block: and 

(c) they should he pi epared to lail m with the scheme of 
co-ordinating their aetiviPes with tho-.e of the other 
colleges nnder the auspices of the Upiv.*rsity.” 

For the proper organisation of liigher teaching Dr. 
Bhatnagar proposed that there should be — 

“a co-ordinating agency toi higher teacluiiu, «ho''e word will 
have weight with the Univi'rsity as well as with the con- 
stituent colleges, and that this Cabinet of the University 
should exercise a reasonable degree of control and in- 
fluence over the constituent colleges, particularly— 

(aj in the appointment of the senior staffs of the col- 
leges and the University ; 

(b) in reviewmg periodically the financial needs and re- 
sources of the University and determining the 
Govenunwt anhsidies to colleges, which shonld 
only be given afta- considering the reviews pre- 
pared by this body. Tliis will make the grants 
serve a really useful purpose both for the Uni- 
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versity and the colleges. It will help in con- 
solidating the aeaclemie traditions of the col- 
leges if these grant s are used by the colleges for 
the specific purposes for which they are obtain* 
ed. Thus, the cumulative effect will react 
upon University life with very good results.’* 

We reproduce a striking passage from Dr. Bhatnagar’s 
memorandum, in which he has pictured the relations which 
should subsist between the University and the constituent 
colleges : 

“ T hope that I shall be pardoned if, in the scheme of evolution 
which I am proposing, I use the war-cry of a 
famous revolution. I believe that t he constituent col- 
leges, with the University as their centre, can become an 
effective planetary system only if each of thorn recognises 
the equality, fraternity and lib<»rty of the other 
Institutions. All the eoiisiitnent colleges will thus have 
on equal status in the eyes of the University. It is not 
necessary tlut these college^ should teach all the subjects 
prescribed by the University. As a matter of fact, I 
would recommeud that they specialise only in those few 
subjects in which their tradition, past history and ex- 
perience have contributed to tb^ special development 
. . . . It should not be understood that I am making 

a suggestion to the effect that the colleges should have 
their liberties jeopardised b}' subordinating them- 
selves in all matters to the University or to the other 
colleges. If a constituent college loses some of its privi- 
leges in this 'solioine, the loss is raoreappwut thanroal, 
for it gains luneljt mure by .vinningfoi itsreprebentaiives 
on the Uoherbity simihr privilogob over ^.ilhor colleges, 
and thus this echo.uo should ])roinulo bettor trateroal 
feelings between the vano'is instil itlons. A closer as- 
sociation between the colleges and the University can be 
brought about by alloonting University Professors, 
headers and Lecturers, now solely maintained by the 
University, to the staffs of the constituent colleges. . . . 
Similarly, college teachers ot suitable qualifications and 
in carefully selected biiujeots should bo given university 
status.” 

Professor Ruclii liaiii halnit has expressed a similar 
view : 

” Every attempt should be made to see that closer and moie 
intimate relations are ostabhsbed between the university 
and the constituent colleges tha.i is the case at present. 
To this eud select ud teachers from all tho colleges, who 

o 



iii.iji li“ cnnsiiIif'J itr(rt.«*ily qnalifiwl for the purpose, 
hl'ouM 1 1 »i\en appnipriate luovcr'^ity status, and, 
tomtliii wlili ila* I nn Tfld I’niiessor'i, Readers and 
T.tM-i uri-r^. should lie spnad u^cr as iiionihwt, of the staffe 
ot tin* ciiiistitiient lolh^ts. 'Ih('e will form a body 
ol supi 1 u ' t* aelii js \\ 1 '» will dMribut** amonq thejubelves 
flM* woik (if till* liLl'ti t*.i(lnui ot the Umv*'rstty in the 
vaiioiis branches th knowh'dae which they protons." 

20. \\V wfiv ]t.iiticularly .iiixious, to .isieeriain tho view 
of tlie college stattV on tliK projiusal. 

^fanr lucmbeis of the (lovernnieut College staff g«‘iierally 
approved it. 

lilr. II. L. <1. (.niireit, tlt(' PruK'iiMl. agreetl to giving the 
Unhersity a siliart.* in tlu* M'liior ap|iohitiiieuts of the college, 
proviiled that ‘he Unh ersity were iveoustrucled. In hia 
uieitioraudniii "Mr. Gairett hUggeMed tluit — 

*• the relations bet Wien the University Professors (other than 
tUo«e actually uu the staffs of colleges) and the colleges 
hi o'lld be lu lie iutiniato .... I advocate a system 
of profes>orinl lelicttships (as at Oxford and Cambridge), 
each college ha vi mi «m* or ni'irc Uiii\e>«ity Professor 
a»si„iied to it .nid j ajing a poition of their stipends.'* 

Mr. G. C. Oliallerji ol the same otdlege. has made the 
following suggistioiN; 

“ inil* 1 ti I* 'chtiiu* I jirdpost tho f ni\(‘is:t,> would iibtaiu Iho 
MMicis (t ti..cl.i*is conijiiloid to ti'ach Honours and 
I’o't-^iaun.’tv 'luiiHit** eitliw througli diii'ct appoint- 
luents muh'r tt^i own conirol, or through arrangement 
with coilo'ii' which now em}.lo,i them. I am inclined 
to I'olieif Ili<il we lia\e alieadj in Lahoie a sufficient 
horlv ol highlt trauicd and ^iltod toacherb who would 
toim an ,u*<qna<e ‘■tall ior iiigher teachiug under Oni- 
vei*sit;i control m almost all subjects. But as these 
men are scattered ubont in diifeiout colleges, their efforts 
are being dissipated. In my opinion higher teaching 
and research can only be developed if the teaching re- 
sotu'ces of all Lahore colleges are pooled together under 
the control of the University. If such a scheme is accept* 
ed, one imperativo condition of its success wiU be the 
absolntefy impartial selection of available teachers for 
univecsity work on academic merits. If oon^erations 
of a proportionate share aro allowed to intrude, ^ result 
will he worse than the existing sfnte of things.'* 
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Mr. Madan Gopal Smgh of the same college has made the 
following proposals: 

“ The staff engaged in Honours and post-graduate teaching 
will consist of — 

( i) Professors, Headers and Lecturers directly appoint- 
ed and paid by the University ; and 
Q>) members, duly quaMed, of tho teaching staffs of 
affiliated colleges sdected by the controlling 
authority to deliver a course of lectures on 
a given subject 

The following prooedm'e is suggested as a practicable scheme 
reconciling all claims : 

(at On a vacancy occurring on the staff of a constituent 
college taking part in Honours teaclung, the 
Governing Body of the college will make a 
reference to the Controlling Authority intimat- 
ing tho existence of a vacancy in a particular 
subject. 

(b) The Controlling Authority, with due regard to — 

(t) the requirements of the subject for which the 
teacher is required ; and 

(ii) the denominational poUoy of the college concern- 
ed, 

will recommend a panel of names, at least 
four in number, for iinal selection by the 
Governing Body of the college concerned.” 

21. We have found it more difficult to aseertaiu the viewR 
of other Lahore college? iu this matter, mainlv because pro- 
posals such as are contained in the foregoing paragraphs 
have not been under discu&siou. Dr. S. K. Datta, the recently 
appointed Principal of Porman Christian College, favom’ed 
closer intimacy between tlie colleges and the University, 
with the understanding that the University should have 
some voice in senior appointments to the college staffs. 

On tho other hand Professor Carter Bpeers, while 
advocating closer co-operation between the Univewity and the 
colleges, deprecated any intrusion into the autonomy of the 
colleges. 

Mr. Gulshan Bai of Bauatuna Dharma College, Lahore, 
has made interesting proposals, though possibly with implica> 
tions which differ from those of Dr. Bhatnagar ; 

“ 1 would therefore surest that, in matters regarding (i) the 
financial stability of the colleges, {«} the appointment 
and dismissal of the teachers, (tn) the appointment and 

o2 
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removal ol prii eiiu>K, .uul r<?buk'iJCf of hUalants, 

tlio control of tlui liiiu*i'Hr t-lnntld lio Hghtenod. 
TI o tmic i" fciM am\ inn wbciij in ortltr to higher 

uiihorHtv cihuvtmu, thi* rt*^('an*cc ol tho dilfiveni con 
htiti’wi'' colUvi*'' vill l.nc lo lio ]>ooli (I This can only 
he dune when the linancial of the colleges and 

ilie eonddioiis ol !»er\ue ol tiu' leaelier- are hujnoved.” 

22- The iiuijorityot persons ill Lilioiv who aivj’enuine- 
ly aiixioiib tor the ri‘f(iiietiiKdi«tu ol the l'ni\ersitj' would 
'welcome a selieine which would pro\i<le.i mobilisaliou of 
teaching robuurees and a ecntral iiulhoriiy wliieh would 
adequately represent and control the eollegeb under its segis. 

A modui> rii'tudi is ni(*ess.nT, in %shich on the one hand the 
Uimei'bit}’ will be eiiabUd piopeily tt» maintain the htandards 
and conditwais uecesbary loi tk* c(mser\atu»n, dissemination 
and extension ui bound learuinj' and bcieuc(‘, w bile on the other 
hand the colleges will be enabled to maintain and develop 
their traditional intiuence ujion the ckir.icter and life of their 
students, Tliib must be aohieted in a sehente which will 
enable each college to become a more effective constituent in 
a more definitely organic university. 

(iv) L'nwersitif Eilucation in tlie ^[ujassal. 

28, A\Tiatever be the iuture ot the colleges in Lahore 
the development ot degree teaching in the muia.ssal requires 
separate and special consideration. 

There is a very deliniie beliel among witnesses that 
the ITniverbity io o^ er- burdened by its wide and \aried 
respoubibilide^, by the large and growing numbors of 
its students, and by the inmicube area ol its jurisdiction. 
"We must therofori* examine caieiiiily several suggestions 
'which have been made to relieve the University of some of its 
onerous burdens and, in particular, to amend its function 
in the mulassal. 

24. A few witnesses have suggested that relief should be 
given by the formation of one or more afdhating universities. 
Dr. E. D. Lucas, for example, suggested the possible institu* 
tion of an afOhati]^ university at Lyallpur. But the partition 
ol the present university into a number of new affiliating 
universities would not be a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty. Although it is generally admitted that universities of 
this type must continue in India, it is questionable whether 
they should now be multiplied. 
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It is extremely difficult to arrange the constitution and 
administration of universities in such a way that they shall 
not be dominated by local cliques. It is particularly undesir- 
able to institute new affiliating universities in small centres, 
which necessarily lack variety of intellectual interests and 
activities, and where, in consequence, universities would be 
exposed to the grave danger of beconnng immersed in local 
intrigues and faction. Such universities would also be apt 
to lower academic standards, which would be detrimental to 
the older universities as well as to themselves. 

Communications, too, must be taken into account. 
Lahore is the railway centre of the Punjab ; in spite of 
many extensions to the railway system in recent years, it is 
doubtful whether any other centre would be suitable as the 
headquarters of an affiliating university. 

Expense must finally be considered. Mr. Madan Gopal 
Singh has given a salutary warning : 

“ I can st^e no advantage in xnallip]3nng overhead charges by 
establishing more nniversity offices without any coireS' 
ponding advantages.” 

25. Several witnesses, however, have advocated either 
the immediate institution of unitary universities outside 
Lahore, or the definite encouragement of certain colleges in 
mufassal centres with a view to their future development 
into xmitary universities. Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, for example, 
has suggested Ludhiana and Lyallpur as suitable centres. 
Witnesses from the Khalsa College, as well as others, have 
suggested Amritsar ; while Jullundur, Multan and Bawalpindi 
have been proposed for addition to the list of college centres 
which might be progressively developed for the relief of 
Lahore. 

26. Before examining such proposals, we must review 
the past policy of Government and of the University in this 
regard. 

We have already alluded to the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission that certain centres should 
be given special encouragement, and that they should be re- 
garded as sites of ** potential universities.” This idea was en- 
dorsed by the Maynard Committee, which su^ested Peshar 
war, Delhi and Amritsar as suitable centres. Iijhortly aftei>* 
wards the University also expressed a desire “ to encourage 
the formation of such new universities ” ; but it deprecated 
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“ the idea i»t fonuing oiu* Pnivi'rsity nf Lahore incorporating 
the eolleues in Lahore, and anolhor Ulli^ eisil y for the nnifaHsal 
colleges.” 

27. TJio Lollowod tlii'> policy loi Mniie years, 

during ■which no college \\a^ aftiliaiotl i(' llio deaiot* slaiidard. 

The policy was nniewed in 1927. when ih(‘ Hauarsi Das 
Peace Memorial College. Amhal.i, sought this higher status. 
The report of the Fnivorsity Inspection Couuaif tee (»n this 
occasion is theiefore of importance : 

“Besides the iiurit* at thi'^ lUiticnLo .ipalieilion, a ucneral 
(j.K'tnin ot p(li<‘\ 1' mvohol. I’lie pusiut policy of 
tlie t nunMt', .(>. ihimtd !i\ Ni -iolm M.iMwrd, L not 
to st.'it lU'W luvnc 'olUnis out>.i*le li.ihoie exc(*pl at 
pot cut n I UmveisiU ct lilies. It is not lor thi*. Coin- 
iiuttee to discuss that policy or anj jtossihlc modifica- 
tion ol it ill lutiire > ears. The ouU point that has been 
considered n this, Assuienm th.it ceitain (Ugree collcttes 
in the mntassal am iustilied ti\ siiecial circuuis- 
stancis, do ain ot llusc aonh \.in'iala V Tlicre are 
dciroe odleaes ni flli.it niijn i ' ditii ’li,! hccitiiK* Uni- 
\(isitj lofliis, Aimilso anl Pi-haflai ; in largo 
bt.itps, ( (( . danmiu. Paiiaia uiid IJahawalpui. There 
.irt- th'jru tolh.t^s spuialU pioMuing tor a counmmitj, 
as, toi cMinplc the Kh«lsi t'olliui ; lor a stparatead* 
lainistiation, l\dufl.ir .Mid Kashmir; .nut di rived 
tioni nil old touiiiLitioii. c.n., tl o Mis-ion t'ollcges at 
Ita^ialpindi and Nulket. 

Alter a candul cxaininatiou ol tin flholc iincstion wo have come 
to the coucluhiou th.o then* is uo spcci.il reason for a 
degree oollego in Ainbala.” 

The Syndicate eudursecl these opinions. 

28. Two years later the same principle w'as invoked 
■when the D. A.-V. College, Jullundur, apiiliod ior the higher 
affiliation. 

The University Inspection Coiuiaitlee, after referring to 
the documents quoted above, made the following observar 
tions : 

” The piesemt Oommiltee understand that the same general 
ptincipla holds good now that was applied in the above 
ease two years Does this coUeg® at JuUundur 
satisfy the general principle that extension should onfy 
be granted to colleges in centres which may be regarded 
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as potential Universitv centres ? It would seem that 
Jullundur is in no way a potential University 
centre. 

The complaint is very generally made to-day Lliat ihe B.A. 
standard is not os high as it was some years ago. If 
extension of aflBlialion were granted to this college there 
would be no good reason to refuse extension of affilia- 
ation to the B.A. standard to the college'^ <\i Ferozepur, 
Ambala, Lyallpur, Multan and perhaps other centres. 
The Syndicate and University have to consider what 
the result will be upon the standard ot B.A. teaching of 
the Universitv as a whole. The D. A.-V, College at Jul- 
Inndur is nearly two miles outside the city on the Grand 
Trunk Eoad. There is no reason why boys up to the 
ages of 18 or 19— -the average age of passing the Inter- 
mediate Examination — should not he laugh! in the 
oonipaiative isolation and in the absence of uni- 
versity atmospheie, ioxmd m tlio Jullundur 1). A.-V. 
College ; but tiom the Inteimediate stage on, it seems 
important that the work should he done under the 
heal possible couditinis. It will be manifestly im- 
possible for ll e D. A.-V- College to attract teachers of the 
highest standing and reputation to service. The 

salaries are small Ihoro is no adequate library for a 

good teacher’s use. Neither do we consider the grounds 
nor the buildings adequate for a degree institution. The 
present site occupies about 13 acres, as the 6 or 7 acres 
acrohb the lailway is at present only a sandy waste, and 
it would lake thousands of iup<^Ob to de\ elop it adequately. 
Theie aie no out ides in the boarding houso, 
nor aie tlieio adequate balhmt, or Ldiino arrangements ; 
tlio libiary consists of about ‘2,0()() 'volumes, and the books 
are nioie suitable tor the younger sUi denis. 

But our main reason lor not recommending the extension of 
afifiliahion is, becau^^o we do not oonsidor this college, 
isolated as it is and having no prospects of having any- 
thing approaching a university atmosphere for years to 
come, to bo suitable for the training of students to the 
degree standard. 

This report is in no way intended to reflect upon the excellent 
work this institution is doing as an intermediate college.’* 

29. The discussion of this Inspection report reveals 
that the Syndicate was beginning to waver in its poKcy : 

It was pointed out that the University during the past few 
years turned down applications for extension of affili- 
ation up to the degree standard in the mufassal...On 
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tl t oiit de it V I > 1 tod uiii flu I (IiH meiease m the- 
nuiiil i I ot I ( (»11- t w dit ill tUi-'Nil \sould *id\eisely 
, o i 0 *■! ml ul Ml t ( 1> ^ i\4iu»uaiion and would 
Id I » I ‘ ill* id\ tluiulint ^Uj^plj ot gradu- 
iU^ *ud t 1 I ^Ji* lUM * ui (Oiaj I«(*iilo the possibili- 
1 ol |i()\idn toi tlo af’ii '\\\} oi sUidenls better 
a iid nu n 00-01 ii t »i tu ibo iolkvos and the Uni- 
vbiMtx in i-aJioit* In t obtain laaiassil oenfiea no Um- 
einuoimen <<»uld lo oioa^ed. Opinion was 
ex^ao'^sid that, in-'ti d ol ^ vlondm^ do-ioo colleges in 
iliO mu* s^»I t I eibu] s lo iid\ liable to disaflfili- 

a*o ^o2a0 *)l !() s « ili dt«itu toUt^ow out-^ide Laiioie. 
V 1 on 1 u fll^hn*lu* Im *cu tl < lh)iiouis and the 
1\ vuu V baa ^ OijH o>t i\ N1 i. d tl 01 11 0 mnfassal col- 
lo^es lui 111 l 0 <ii ) 1! i-od io <lo ilio 1; pass leaching. 
On t’ 0 ot 101 1 ind 1* aas [oiiiunl oui tliut tho Lahore 
collb^oa ijiled to pnuuh ac unoiiuxlaPoii ioi ull the 
sriidontb oiiMuis to piin tht tliiid jisi » uiss, that the 
sla^tiiik ol umtioii-*! iiiKiiiiociiato udlogos m the 
muiasaal had fiulloi »i,ua' itid the •jiiiiaiion m that 
duo* aon, ihat t’ o oOi»oto*i ui si uieiit'^ in Lahore 
was for a ^aiiotv oi le son urn mi \ dosuable, that 
nndui tho Ut eaci ij ^ la atn n made must i>e considered 
and i«£0Xvtd on lh t (la st luhuds oi oxainina- 
Liou loi tl 0 suudmis 1 1 muiasbal and Lahore uas 
ho b^ne and 'ha*’ the ihs* ouia.,m-, ol a fev^ degiee 
colle^os 111 tht innla -sa* vm uld not so control the 
suinh of L’ada*. Its a'- to uui>io\o flioii market value. 
Cventudlb 0 i* ndicato toioiuted a I'oinimttee to 
leiOit on ♦he fo11o\\ni^ 

Uiidoi what cii(nm>lancts, il anj , tho hjiidicate would 
1 e jubtilied lo leconuuend tho starting of B.A. 
classes in a niufassal ccntie, «iud what conditions, 
m that ea&e, should 1 e laid down to ensure 
hnancicil stahihtj and adcqiate teaching. ’ 

hO. The Commiltee presented llio following report : 

It is botlt wise ut d r eces^ary that new degree colleges in 
suitable mufas al coiities be permitted, provided, among 
other things, the conditions tor the aihliation are strict- 
ly fulfilled.... 

(1) There ^ould either be a separate endowment fund, that 
cannot be alienated so long as the college continues lo 
exist, of Bs. 2,00,000, or a guaranteed annual income of 
Bs. 16,000 from an organised body of standing approved 
by the Syndicate. The guaranteed income is to be m 
addition to the annual income derived by the college in 
fees. 
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(2) The m&titation %honld cither possess adequate buildings, oi 
adequate funds, in addition to (1) above, tor tlie construc- 
tion of neoossaij buildings. 

(8) A mmimum expenditure of Be. 1,500 a year for four suc- 
cessive yeais should be ineuired in the ptuelicse of boohs 
for the college libiaiy. 

(4) The initial staif should be approved by the University and 
all subsequent changes sliould be reported to the Syndi 
cate.” 

The Syndicate accepted the report of its Committee, 
with certain modifications. The amount of the endowment 
fund was. reduced to Es. 1,50,000 and the guaranteed annual 
income to Es. 12,000 in the case of a college teaching only 
the Arts subjects. 

The particular application lor afiilietion was then accepted 
and recommended to Government. 

31. Government,* alter some delay, acted upon the 
Syndicate’s recommendation, but used the occasion to place 
its own views before the University : 

“ It will be observed from statute 21 of the Universities Act of 
1904 that certain stringent and necessary conditions are 
laid down, the fulfilment of winch is neuessaiy before the 
affiliation of u, college can be considered ; and that, in 
addition, the responsibilities of the University for the 
mamtenance of standards after the award of affiliation 
are clearly defined. 

It IS understood tliat, during the last ten years, the University 
has paid much thought to this important matter ; and 
that it has been reluctant to cornier apphcations from 
mufassal colleges for affihation up to lire degree standard 
in the behef that a real Umversity and college atmosphere 
was required, and that standards might tend to deteri- 
oiate as a result of an increase m the number of such 
colleges. 

On the other hand, it has been clear to the Punjab Gkivemment 
(Ministry of Education) from the proceedings of the 
Umversity that no definite formula has been drawn up, 
and that there has been (as was natural} considerable 
diflerenoe of opimon as to tho pohey which ^oold be 
laid down m this connexion. 

Accordingly, m letter No. 1272t>-B., dated October 22, 
1926, it was urged among other tilings that ' the develop- 
ment of Umversity teaching suggests the necessity for 
reconsidering the relations between the University and 


* I«ltairo.91006.B., dated tth Bonnlwr 1829. 
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its affiliated colleges especially those situated outride 
Lahore.’ 

The Punjab Government (Miniutry of Education) are glad . . . that 
the Syndicate has now taken steps to arrive at a decision 
on this important matter. It is noted that, m its meet- 
ing held on May 1, 1929, and after roubidering the re- 
commendations made by a committee specially appoint- 
ed for the purpose, the Syndicate laid down eertam speci- 
fic and additional conditions vhich luust bo satisfied 
by a mufassal college before affiliation up to the degree 
standard can bo recommended to Government. 

The Punjab Government (Mmistry of Eaucation) have also 
given anxious tliought to this question, and are pre- 
pared to agree to the conditions as formulated by the 
Syndicate on the understanding that in considering new 
applications for affihatioii up to the degree standard the 
Umversity will apply the statutory tests as well as 
the additional tests not only with sirictness, but also in 
the spirit as well as m the letter. It is observed that the 
term ‘ suitable mufassal centre ’ is vague and scarcely 
capable of precise defimtion. Moreover, the phrase does 
not touch tlio essence of the matter. By far the more 
important point is the actual character and liistory of an 
institution. The tests for a cl(‘gree college must be 
stnngent ; lor tbo recognition of mstitntions. which 
cannot mdubitablj be classed as outstanding and as 
possessing and imparting the cachet of a degree college, 
can only result in a general lowering of the standards of 
decree ieacbmg and of the estimation in which University 
education in the province is held. 

In the opinion of the Punjab Government (Ministry of Educa- 
tion) a degree oollsge should possess ical qualities of per- 
manence and stability ; and there should also be a true 
college spint and atmosphore in such an institution. 
Moreovor, there is also an urgent necessity to ensure that 
these conditions shall bo maintained after the award 
of affiliation, and that standards shall not he permitted 
to deteriorate. The Punjab Government (Ministry of 
Education) would thirefore be glad if, m recommending 
such csises of affiliation in future, you would kindly enclose 
all the necessary information in regard to the statutory 
and other conditions, so that Government riiall be in a 
position to carry out the obligation imposed on it by the 
Act. * 

82. The fear that, as soon as the conditions of affiliation 
to fhe degree stwdard had been relaxed, there would be many 
Buuilar applications, was quickly justified. 
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In 1981, the applications of the Government inter- 
mediate colleges at Shahpor and Ludhiana, and Bamsukh 
Das College at Ferozepur for elevation were all accepted. 

88. The University Inspection Connnittee stated in 
their report upon de Montmorency College, Shahpur : 

“ We heard a great deal about the need for simplicity and 
cheapness, with the spirit of which we agree ; but cheap- 
ness with ugliness, dust, wluto-ants and dilapidation is 
really not cheap but poor and wortliless. These ruins 
are a distressing eyesore, and immediate steps should be 
taken to improve that area. With what idea is higher 
education to be linked in that backward area ? With 
ill-kept grounds and buildings, inadequate equipment 
and a dissatisfied staf * which does not relisli its exile '? 
That, surely, would be an unfortunate boginning for so 
laudable an enterprise. 

With colleges at Jliang 100 miles south, LyaUput 100 miles 
south-east, Gujrat 70 miles east and Campbellpur 100 
miles nortli — this area is not out of reach of modem 
education, especially now that good roads and cheap 
lorry traffic are spreading. It is true that these colleges 
are as yet Intermediate, but from the point of view of 
buildings, accessibility and prospects of further recruit- 
ment, they are better suited for being raised to the degree 
standard. It is not within our jurisdiction to enquire 
what are the reasons which have led Government, in 
these days of great financial stringency, to raise the 
Shahpur College to degree standard. We have merely 
to report on the minimum requirements which should 
bo fulfilled before affiliation is granted bv the Univer- 
sity.” 

84. The following passages from the report of the Uni- 
versity Inspection Committee for the Bamsukh Das College, 
Ferozepur, are equally cogent : 

“A registered Trust was created in 1922 in which the Committee 
was named, i.e., the President for life was Lala Gowardhon 
Das and he could nominate his successor, three members 
of his family were to be his nominees, and three were to 
represent the Dev Samaj. There is no requirement in 
the Trust of stated statutory meetings. No reports to an 
outside body are required from the Governing Committee. 
It is clear from its history that the College owes 
its existence and its growth throu^out to Lala Gover- 
dhan Das. 

The bolding of Bs. 26,000 in a three months' Treasury Bill in 
one name — ^undesignated — seems to be a very unsatis- 
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factory way of holding Trust Fundb. We saw no legal 
documents conv^ng the land and buildings to a 
Trustee Body. 

The Committee thinks that while the letter of the requirements 
regarding the constitution of Trust Funds and a pen- 
manent body of Trustees which will guarantee stability 
to the institution has been fulfilled, it is very doubtful 
whether the spirit of the requirements has been met. 

Amom; the staff there is no first division M. A., though all are 
good and faithful workers. None of them is on a 
provident fund, though it has been offered to them. 
^0 Library is used as a staff room. Mr. — ^is in charge of 
physical training, but probably little systematic work is 
done ; he also is in charge of football and hookey. There 
is only one sports ground as yet and a volley-ball court. 

7 lb) ari/.— Very unsatisfactory. The books are not classified 
or catalogued, and many are of little value to a college. 
The majority are novels. The papers and journals are 
inadequate and not well selected. 

rhysical training is neglected. Few games are played, as 
there are no proper grounds attached to the college. 
The plot inside is not large enough for a Middle School 
Hockey Field. The income from the Sports Fund gives 
an annual income to the college quite sufficient for great 
improvement. 

The interest accrued from the endowment fund of Bs. 70,000 
is not accounted for in the above statement. It appears 
from the Fixed Deposit Beceipts that the money deposit- 
ed at different places carries interest at 6 per cent, per 
annum, which means Be. 850 a month or Bs. 4,200 a 
year. This sum during the last ten years must have 
amounted to Bs. 42.000, and is not shown anywhere in 
the accounts. At least the statement given to us for 
the year 1930-81 makes no mention of this item of income. 
The omission is significant.” 

86.^ We observe with surprise that the requirements of 
the University with respect to hi^er affiliation of colleges 
are not uniform, and that in at least one case the specific re- 
quirements have not been fulfilled. 

The colleges in question possess buildings and grounds 
of greatly varying adequacy. Whereas the D. A.-V. College, 
JuUundur, and the Government College, Ludhiana, both 
j^ossess some fifty acres, and the de Montmorency College, 
bhahpur, thirty acres, Bomsukh Das College, Ferozepnr, haa 
only five acres. The grounds and buildings of the latter 
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ege would scarcely be adequate even for an Ang^o- 
nacular middle school. 

The provision of staff in relation to the number of students 
ws an even greater disparity. We give below tables 
wing the number of students and staff (together with their 
ilifications and remuneration) in each of the four col- 
ss : — 


• 





1 

1 


Name of Institution 

•s 

•s 

Qnah^oations ot the btaf! Trith pa>. 


1 

1 



1 

i 






D. A.-V. College, JuUuu- 

697 

23 

1 M. A., Ph.D., 1 (240). 

dor. 



10 M.A8. 2 (110). 

9 (165). 

2 (155). 

1 (150.) 

1 (1«)). 

1 (liO). 
j m). 

1 B.A., Honoiary. 

1 M.A., L.L.B., (1.10). 

1 M.A., (Shastn), (70) 

1 H.A., H.P., (70). 

1 M.A„ H.P., H.U., (70). 

1 M.So., (125). 

1 M.Sc., B.T., (110). 

1 BSc., (Hons.). (50^. 




1 M.A., B.T., (120). 

1 FA„J.A.Tr ,P.T.S.,(60|. 
i datka Insmictor^ (20). 

J Shasfii, (70). 

de Montmoxeney 

147 

19 

1 iI.A., Ph.T)., (525). 

Sfiahpiir Sadr. 

i 

» 

1 

1 



4M.A8., 1(680). 

1 (475). 

1 (375). 

1 (250). 

7 M.A., B. 1 (375). 

2 (220). 

1 (190). 

1 (160), 

1 (135). 

1 (125). 

2 M.Sc.’s. 1 (250). 

1 (240). 

1 B.Ooro. (190), 

1 B.A., B.T., P.T.% (180). 

1 B.A., <SJLV., (135). 

1 H, A., HJP., PO). 

1 B.A., (H!nfl(.), Hons, in Pan;*ahi (Oyani 
TtBioM), ( PiPD^Jeieney in Hiodt)i (W), 
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1 

1 

Name of Instituhon. 

1 

1 

u 

Ji 

1 

1 

0* 

•4» 

/ 

•s 

1 

Qualifications cf the staff with pay. 

3 

Bamsnlch Das College* 
Feioaepur City- 

280 

11 

1 IL A., (200). 

5 M.Ap. 1 (100). 

2 (110). 

1 (126). 

1 (160). 

2 M.A.. M.O.L. 1 (73). 

1 (90). 

1H.A..H.P, (91). 

1 B.A., (Trained) Librarian, (60). 

1 Phy<<ioa] Insti actor. Madras trained, (46)» 

4 

Ludhiana Qoveinment 
College, Ludhiana. 

373 

27 

1 M.A., Ph D.. B.T.. H. P., (140). 

1 M.Sc , Ph.D., (375). 

1 M.A., M.O.L., B.T., H.P., (136). 

9 M.As., 1 (1.200)» 1 (675), 1 (375), 2 (350), 

2 (260), 2 (190). 

2 M.Sc.s*. 1 (376), 1 (lOO). 

lH.A,B.Com. (190). 

2 B.T.S, 1 (190). 

1 (170). 

1M.A.B.T.. (190). 

2BA.., BT3., 1 (136). 

1 (120) 

1 (186). 

1 B.A., S.A.V., P.T., (130). 

1 B St., S.A.V.. (136). 

1 B. Com., (100). 

I 6.D., Instiuctor m Alts and Ciafts, (100). 

1 S.G.C., Gymnastics Instructor. (70). 
1H.A..H.P., (240). 


86. It is plain that the Q-overmnent and the University 
have departed from the policy which was adopted and main- 
tained while Sir John Maynard was Vice-Chancellor. Since 
1981 the University has proposed to Government the raising 
of the status of three colleges, at Jullundur, Shahpur and 
Ferozepur, respectively, in opposition to the recommendations 
of its own Inspection Committees. This procedure, approved 
by Government, has definitely lowered the standard pre- 
viously required for degree colleges, for it will be difficult 
to revert to a wiser procedure in future similar cases without 
being exposed to a charge of partiality. There is a grave 
danger that the Pimjab will soon abound with inferior degree 
colleges, which will mevitabljr compete among themselv^ 
and cause a progr^ive deterioration of the standards of 
teaching and examination, thus swelling the ranis of unem- 
ployed, because unemployable, graduates. 
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87. Many witnesses share these apprehensions. 

Mr. W. H. F. Armstrong, who has had much experience 
at Khalsa College. Amritsar, and at the Government Inter- 
mediate College, Ly allpur, stated that “ degree colleges 
should be opened only in suitable centres. If such a policy 
were accepted, then such centres should be encouraged and 
developed.” 

Mr. Man Mohan, who has spent a long period ot service at 
Patiala, Amritsar and Ludhiana, has given similar advice^ 
and has suggested Multan, Lyallpur, either Jrdlundur or 
Kapurthala (preferably the latter), and Eawalpindi as suit- 
able university centres. 

Dr. E. D. Lucas has observed : 

“ The Punjab University has within the last four or five years 
afiiliated four intermediate colleges up to the degree 
standard as follows : 

(i) D. A.-V. College, Jullundur. 

{ii) Bamsukh Das College. Ferozepur. 

(Hi) Government College, Ludhiana. 

(iv) de Montmorency College, Shahpur. 

Owing to the rapid spread of secondary schools throughout the 
province, there is an increasing number of young people 
taking the M. S. L. C. Examination. After passing idus 
they find themselves at a loss to know what to do. In 
this way a wide-spread demand for coll^;iate education 
has arisen. With the present University Eystem of 
standardised examinations conducted by an affiliating 
University, the mufa&sal college in an isolated place 
tends to become a mere cram-shop and degrades the 
significance of University education for the entire area. 
It is for this reason that 1 am opposed to the indiscrimi- 
nate spreading ot degree colleges throughout the pro- 
vince I am not therefore in favour of the policy 

of the University in affiliating these colleges, except in 
the case of the Ludhiana Government College, which 
is in a large centre and can select students with greater 
care and has proper equipment and staff.” 

Bai Bahadur Lala Durga Das is of opinion that — 

” Public money is being wasted in openiug colleges at 

places where they serve no useful purpose.” 

The Principal and staff of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 

** deplored the hasty multiplication of degree colleges in the 
mufassal, as moneoessary competition would detract 
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ironi tl'** -si tl * 1 1 tur ( oil* .khI fborf \\«ib a 
d.Mitjpr Oi a lu si mdardb.” 

Tlu‘ li. s jisu rt‘nr»*M’ntt‘d to 

iiH that — 

I ahf»ro V 'U dHt* ii ' i It u *'» » ’ i i (dm'utiou 

1' a ul\itins\ I* tut't t t .till f 'I' thost ah(* ar? 

ai»'’ons to itiini sii( t '» >•10) Ii is 
11 01 lull*, tl). t t» HI . , ». I) v( I 1 1 )* ol il ^ pit'seul 
(•oiit,istioii. inst-j lit ,•(,1', . s si 111 I t . I st iMisitoil in 

dilkii'ii' to\ i>> 111 tit 101 ■> t'l ( 

Whan hu'tlui »*\aiiiiin*d. Uif 't.ii)uiii.in 4 •nul.ition rav^eal- 
t*d that thei.’ opninms uoii mi, sinul.i. itt tlins,* cxprasbed 
above. Tliey stiagMsud iiiiili in, IjA.iIimir. .Iiilhimhn. hud- 
iana and Cuiiipbi'llpiiv .i" -.'nt ihlt na tliinv* eollej'es. 

They preterrod O.tniphellpnr lo 11.1%% lipnah hac mso it i*. freer 
from insidious t(*mpt,itioiis to >>ttiuh'tiis titan ll.nv.tlpindi, 
and altiO heeanM* it i', an mipoK.iut vailvat jut.elinn and a 
convenient eentiv for Ntndiait^ li\5nu at \h,innaM and other 
towns to the >*0111 h. 

Wo Mated to the depuiattoa that tlu' ini ‘rniediate 
colleges, and, indeed, some of the degree eollogo',. Ji,td hitherto 
failed materially to relknt* the coni, Nuon in Ijaliore, and that 
very many students Iroiu the auifa'^sal htill i»refi*rj'tsl 10 attend 
the Lahore college^, ihongli tlast* were aire.idy over-full. 
The deputation contended that thi-, was .hu* to liie faet that 
parents objected to then sou-s heiag eon ;i,‘lleil to change 
colleges at the Ini ormediate btuge. 'Phot neu* eonlideni 
however, that in the cu'-e ol de'>ree (‘olleici ihi-. ohjeelion 
would not obtain, and tliat it the colli-ues weie (daeed in well 
selected centres and ii they were well slaltid 'ud supervised, 
they would be well-suppoited. 

88. W G considered the itroblem oi degree (oheges in the 
mnfassal to be oi such import anet' that we decided lo make 
much more extensive tours than we origin dly inteinled. 

Our first visit was to Khalsa College, Amritsar, not only 
because this college stands ahead ol other mnfnssal institu- 
tions in the excellence of its buildings and playing fields, in 
the number ol its students and in its traditions, but also 
because schemes for its conversion into a imiversity had been 
placed before us. 

The college is situated about two miles from tlie city. 
The Intermediate classes were formed in 1896. the B. A . claftseR 
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ill 189i>, lliO and ilu‘ B.hc. hi 190-), and the M.A. 
classes in ci*rh’in nihjt'civ, in Idlti. The ibjeci of the college 
it- 

“ to ii'i,art to Hikh youth an ed icaiion t’lat will tend to raise 
the status ot the Si vh people, to maintain tho Sikh 
relyion, to promote morality and sobriety of life, to 
develop active habits and physical strength, and to 
produce inioili^ent an 1 a^eiul citizens and loyal subjects 
111 the Biitisli Crown.” 

There iiro at nivseul l>St»* students in the college ; a 
large proportiim ot them :*e'-ide in the college hostels. 

38. At th“ eo.nmt'ueemenl ot om* sittings we were 
supplied tvilh a copy of an appeal to convert the college into a 
University — a request which was reiterated in the written 
evidence placed before us by the deputation representing 
tho ■Managing Committee and Staff of the College. 

The apjieal opon^ with the statement that “ the idea of 
developing the Khalsa College into a self-contained centre of 
Sikh education is not neiv.” The oiigina! project was that 
the college should afi&liate a number of “ feeder schools 
spread over the whole province and linked up with the 
mother institution by a sj'stem of grant-in-aid.” Certain 
events prevented the attainment of this ideal, and the Sikh 
Educational Conference, instead of the College, thereupon 
undertook this work of organisation. The authors of the 
appeal are of opinion that this was fortunate, for 

** thus, ” they write, ” the task of the Edialsa College to sthna* 
late the establi^ment of feeder schools has been ae- 
eomplisbod by an independent oiganisation, and it is 
well that it was so. For, attached to the Ehalsa College, 
the growth of these institntions would necessarily have 
been stunted.” 

Ehalsa College has therefore been freed from outside 
eatanglements and has been in a position to devote all its 
energies to its own improvement. But in the opimon 
of the authors of the Appeal, the college has been impeded 
by fresh complications : 

** The recommendations of the Sadler Commission and the adop- 
tion of some of the most important of them by the Fnidah 
Universily created a very peculiar positioa for the nm- 
fassal colleges in the Punjab. The old Honours oaaim 
wen to be abolished under the new regulations, and all 
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post-graduate \rork, organised on a luglia* M-aie, ^\.ls lo 
be coneenlrated at Labore. Tlio Kliaiia (’ollogo uas 
left entirely out of the bclienie on (be eonsidcralion that 
it tvas* a potential university.’ It lelt that if tre 

failed to develop the Khilsa Colleue into a rniversity, 
it would be reduced to the position ol a second-grade 

college, viithont any Honours or SI. A classes 

Besides this, tho Bibbs, apart from any r( ligioiTt consider- 
ation. liave certain peetiliar ftatnros and si)kWM’il needs, 
chiefly in their being a rural connnnnitt and in their 
having a language quest i<tn. Year after >eir, iu our 
Educational Confeience, ue have been jn'essinq the 
Government and University ... to re-oruanise tlio sys- 
tem of education to suit the needs of the pco])lo, ino'.t of 
whom are agricultuiists, luii onr ery h.is been a ciy in 
the •wilderness. We have iomid Irom long association 
with the Lahore University, that, constituted as it is, 
there is little likelihood of tho questions of language 
and rural subjects being considered from a Bikb point 
of view. 

40 . Messrs. Man Mohan and Armstrong, who both 
served Khalsa Collie for a number of years, empha- 
sised that the Sikhs are keenly anxious that it should be 
converted into a university of the uuitaiy type. The same 
view was staled by the Khalsa College deputation, who 
added that other institutions in close proximity to the 
college should not, in that ease, be prevented from being 
affiliated to another university, as has been done in Lucknow 
and jUlahabad. Some witnesses, however, have objected 
to the formation of a university, as contemplated iu the 
Appeal, on the score that it will be a communal university. 

Messrs. Man Mohan and Armstrong stated that, owing to 
the rapid multiplication of Khalsa schools in the province 
and to the recent development of the two Khalsa schools 
in the city, the numbers in the collegiate school had decreased 
considerably, and they therefore suggested that the school 
classes should be transferred to the city. The school buildings 
so released could be used for the accommodation of the Inter- 
mediate classes, which could then be separated from the degree 
classes. In that case, the present college buildings, with a 
few alterations and additions, would be adequate for the 
contemplated university. 

We were favourably impressed by the buildings and 
playing fields of the college, and were interested to learn from 
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the Deputatiou that ihe Managing Coinimfctee were consider- 
ing the removal o£ the school classes to the city. 

Our witnesses were of opinion that, with the exception 
of a few men, the staff is not o university standard. The 
salaries are low and, in consequence, men of suitable attain- 
ments are not often attracted to the institution. Perhaps 
not even the best available Sikhs are always recruited. 

The deputatiou maintained, however, that the — 

staff is genorsUv of a nniva'sity standard. Bales have been 
framed whereby deserving members of the staff are given 
study leave in order to undertake advanced work in 
Europe. . . . The Managing Committee are always 
prepared to appoint non-Sikhs of distinguished merit, 
but whenever the quaMcations are equal, the Com- 
mittee naturally give preference to a Sikh. Tiiis does 
not mean that a suitably qnaMed non-Sikh teacher is 
expected to m>ike way at a later date for a well-quab'fied 
Sikh. 

We were pleased to find a comparatively large number 
of non-Sikh students (about one-third)^ enrolled in the college 
and students of the several communities mingled harmoni- 
ously. There had been some difficulty in regard to hostel 
accommodation for non-Bikh students, but this difficulty has 
recently been removed by the constniction of an additional 
hostel. 

Neither Mr. Armstrong nor Mr. Man Mohan felt con- 
fidence in regard to college finances, especially if the college 
were to be transformed into a univernty. Its revenue con- 
sists almost entirely of fees, a Government grant of about 
Bs. 50,000 and somewhat precarious subventions Irom certain 
In^an States. The subscriptions received by the Manag- 
ing Committee are almost negligible. This account of the 
financial situation was confirmed by the deputation, whose 
members, however, hope that more financial support would 
be forthcoming as soon as the present depression had 
pas;^ed. 

Messrs. Man Mohan and Armstrong agreed that the 
present Managing Committee is insufficiently representa- 
tive of, and responsive to, Sikh opinion in the province, and 
that tUs weakness must be removed if a University is to be 
constituted. Mr. Wathen holds similar opinions, and has 
stated that in his time “ the Managing Committee was 
dominated by a clique, and that it was not really representa- 
tive of the Sikh community as a whole.’* 

f2 
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Tlic depuiatioli gave the follira'mg ac<'omjH oi ili** cuu- 
atitutiou oE the college, which tends to jnsli^^ tht‘ criticism 
of Mr. Wathon : 

“Any Hildi wlio ^‘yuTrilu^tt••^ .1 eeit.un sum anmialh toward' 
tho revenues of tlx* wdleu* has iho prnilti^t* oi K*iiu> 
a voter and of lakina part in fh* beloe'ioii ol the Council. 
At present, there are about 300 mucI voters. Tin touucil 
coiipist of 34 members Iroui Ttiiti'h <listrk‘fi>. 'Ihohu 
(34 members) select six more momheis iu order to 
complete the quota ot 40 meniliers to jvpieseiit Jlrilibb 
districts. A similar nuuibei ol niemheis reprt's-enl 
tbo Sikli States. Besides tb<‘ abote, Ihero are ‘20 Life 
Members, equally divided between llu' Mritish districts 
and the hikb States. A donation of Its. 5,000 t>hes tlm 
right to become a Life Memlter. 

The President of the Matiagiiig Commit tw‘ is selected by the 
Council. After selection, be ntmiinates a large minority 
of the memb'^is of tho Managing Coinniittee, and the 
remainder are selected by the Council." 

41. We next visited the D. A.-T. t'ollege at Jiilliuulur, 
to the elevation of which reference has already been made 
in this chapter. 

Certain inipro\ enienls liave l>een m«uk‘ in recent years. 
The buildings have been considerably extended ; the hostels 
are large and airy ; some fifty acres of land have been acquir- 
ed ; and an admirably designed hbrarj' has been constructed. 

We are doubtful, however, whether tho institution yet 
possesses the material resources necessary for a degree college. 
At the time of our visit, the class rooms were very seriously 
over-crowded, though conditions in this rcsi>ect are not 
worse than those of some colleges in Lahore. 

The staff which consists oi 23 member& is inadequate 
to teacli as many as 700 students.* Instruction must 
be given almost entirely in the form of mass lectures, 
and tutorial elasses to the extent required are impossi- 
ble. Moreover, though a certain nmnber of the staff 
possess good qualifications, it is doubtful whether the pay and 
conditions of service are sufficient to attract and retain well 
qualified men. The salaries range from Es. 60 to Es. 240 a 
month. 


*See taUe» psges 205— 20U, 
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42. Our next visit was to Govermneut College, 
Ludhiana, which has recently been raised to the degree 
status. The college buildings are modem and admirably 
suited for degi’ee work ; the laboratories are well equipped ; 
but the library needs extension — matter which is engaging 
the attention of the Principal. There are fifty acres of land, 
and now that the water supply has been improved the play- 
ing fields, gardens and farm should soon be placed in good 
order. The College is alreadj^ well attended and over eighty 
students have been enrolled in the first degi’ee class. The 
hostel accommodation is satisfactory, tJiough it may soon 
need extension. 

College actinties are vigorous ; there is an abundance 
of societies, nud students are encouraged in many valuable 
interests. 

The staff is generally adequate in point of nmnbers, there 
being 27 teachers and 373 students.* House accommoda- 
tion for the members of the staff is fortimately becoming 
more readily available in the vicinity of the college. 

48. We also -visited Gordon College, Eawalpindi, whidi 
is maintained by tJie American Um’ted Presbyterian mission. 
This college was established in 1902 and has good traditions. 
It is situated close to the town, but has a pleasant outlook 
over the municipal Gardens. The buildings have recently 
been improved by the addition of a tine block containing the 
science laboratories and a commodious library. 

The Principal, Eev. Dr. B. L. Porter, who has been v?ith 
the college for more than twenty years, is now at the point 
of retirement. The staff is well qualified and api)ears to have 
stability, but has been outpaced by the number of students. 

The Principal informed us that the missionary societies 
concerned with education have in recent yearn been consi- 
dering the future development of the college. 

At one time, a proposal to reduce it to the lutennediate 
status bad been considered, but has now been abandoned. 
The Principal seemed to prefer a proposal to remove the 
Intermediate classes from the college and to concentrate 
on degree teaching. He urged, however, that if such a policy 
were carried into effect, it would be necessary to make suit- 
able arrangements for the teaching of intermediate stu- 
•dents. 


* Sea table pigee 205-900. 
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44. We were very nnfavomably inipressed by the 
Eamstikh Das College, Perozepiir, the recent promotion of 
which to a degree institntion has already been discussed in 
this chapter. The founder. Lala Gowardhan Das. di'serves 
high praise for his beneficent enthusiasm, but we must judge 
of the present achievement rather than of his a.spirations. 
From this point of view we are strongly of o]>inion tliat the 
buildings, equipment and gi'ounds are quite unsuitable for 
a college teaching students to the B.\. standard, and that 
the promotion of this college was premature and not, well 
advised. The teaching staff is generally defective in qualifi- 
cations, emoluments and conditions of work and service. 
The salaries range from a minimum of Es. 45 per mensem 
to a maximum for the P’incipal, of Es. 200 per mon''em. and 
so far no member of the statf enjoys the advantag'' of a Pro- 
vident Fund. The College lacks the amenities and siuronnd- 
ing^ circumstances which are essential for the ])roper 
achievement of its purpose, and its affiliation, even to the 
Intermediate standard, appears to have been scarcely 
wise, because of its depressing effect ii])on standards in the 
province. 

46. Unfortunately we have not been able to visit 
Multan, which is one of the centre'^ widely recommended by 
witnesses for the provision of degree teaching. We liav'o 
been infomied, however, that the preseni Intermediate 
college buildings and premises arc well adapted for a degi'eo 
college, and that the pre-nniversity work would be carried 
out satisfactorily in the present Government High School. 

made by no means a complete survey 
of me province, but we have seen and learned enotigh 
to justify the conclusion that degree instruction in the 
mmassal can he developed on sound lines, if the centres are 
well selected^ and encouraged if unnecessary and extrava- 
®nt competition is prevented, and if good standards of 
education are maintained. 



CHAPTER Vill. 

The Education of Girls and Women. 

(i) The importance of girls' education. 

In 1928 the Hartog Committee emphasised the vital 
importance of girls’ education, with whicLT we are in com* 
plete accord ; 

" The imporcanue uf the eduoation of girls and women in 
India at the present moment cannot bo overrated. It 
affects vitally the range and efficiency of all educa- 
tion. The education of the girl is the education of 
the mother, and through her of her children. The mid* 
die and h^h classes of India have long suffered from the 
dualism of an educated manhood and an ignorant 
womanhood — ^a dualism that lowers the whole level of 
the home and domestic life and has its reaction on 
personal and national character 

The education of women, especially in the higher stages, will 
make available to the country a wealth of capacity 
that is now' largely wasted tlirough lack of opportunity. 
It is only through education that Indian women 
will be able to contribute in increasing measure to the 
culture, ideals and activities of the country.”* 

The Committee recommended that : 

“ In the interest of the advance of Indian education as a 
whole, priority should now be given to the claim of 
girls’ education in everj’ scheme of expan6ion.”t 

A few yeaM later the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in India made a similar recommendation : 

“ We believe that there is no more pressing need or more 
inspiring opportunity m the present educational situa- 
tion in !bdia than that presented by women’s education. 
The resources at present expended on men’s and on 
women’s education respectively do not at all re- 
present the proportion of the needs and opportunities 
of men’s education and of women’s education. We 
commend to all interested in the subject an earnest 
consideration of possible ways of rectifying this dis* 
proportion.”J 

*P«gea ISO. IM. tP*ga $47. {Pages 25M». 
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It is a matter for keen regret that these valiiahle rocom- 
mendations have passed almost, unheeded. Many years 
must elapse in the Punjab, as in most other parts of India, 
before the present disparitj' in the education ot the sexes 
is removed. 

Wo are much indebted to our women witnesses, who 
have provided us with valuable rueuwranda on girlh’ educa- 
tion. We are the more disappointed that our male witnesses 
have almost vithout exception neglected c\eu to ruler to 
the subject. 

2. In certain respetds lonsidereble advance has been 
made, and the Punjab Onveainiient bus indubitubly done 
much though not enough to improve and extend girls’ educa- 
tion. 

The number of girls in all institutions liii^ lison from 
76,132 in 1920-21 to 213,287 in 1931-32 ; and during the 
last quinquennium the enrolment has advanced by 84,407 
^Is, or 05 *4 per cent. But quantitative ad\ance, by itself, 
is no sale eiiteiion of progress. We leter to a tabul tr st ato- 
ment included in Appendix C. Iho number ut succosstul 
girl candidates in the Matriculation Examination has risen 
mom CO in 1923 to 408 in 1932, and (hat in tlie ^fiddle School 
Examination Irom 416 to 1.900. These ligures show conclu- 
sively that not only aie moie and mote gills coming to school, 
but also that many are staying longer at school and are 
making better progress. 

(ii) Colleges Jor Women. 

8. There are two degree colleges lor women in the 
Punjab, both of them in Lahore. 

The Kinnaird College is the older of the two, and was 
started in 1918 with Intermediate classes. Dogreo cla&ses 
were opened four years later. The College is in receipt of 
Government aid and is maintained by five Chiistian Socie- 
ties : the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, the American 
Presbyterian Mission, the Church Missionary Society, tlie 
Ampican United Presbyterian Mission and the Punjab Indian 
Christian Conference. Situated on Lake Itoad, opposite 
the University playing fields, the college is in healthy 
surroundings, but its accommodation is overstrained by 
recent admissions. There are six building of dilferen 
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sizes in the grounds, and these, together with a neighbonzing 
house taken oii le.me, make iimision for the library, class- 
rooms and residential quarters of ^talT and students. The 
numbers in the college are : 


First Year 


.. 51 

Second Year. . 

■ • • t 

.. 33 

Thii-il Year . . 

• • mm 

.. 25 

Fourth Year . 

• • ■ * 

.. -20 


Total . . 

.. 129 


Science is not taught in the c(»llegc. 

The College autlioiitieb have acquired a site of about 
twenty acre*) at the junction of Jail Boad and the Canal. 
It is ptoposed to construct a good residential college with 
all the neccshaiy lUneuiliiN, If suitable encomagement is 
given to this enterprise, the Pimjab will be benefit edhy the 
establishment of .in institution which wdll compare very 
favourabh* with the best cnllege>» Itu* w'onieu in India. 

AVe have been impivsscd by the excellence of the college 
work. There is a homely atmosphere about its life, due 
very largoty to tlie losidence of teachers in the college build- 
ings. I he libraiy, (utoiial arrangements and general organi- 
sation are satisfactorv'. 

4. The Lahore College lor Women, a Government 
institution, was optmed in l{t22, and is affiliated up to B.A. 
and B.Sc. standaids. The science laboratories have been 
well constructed and equipped, and students are prepared 
for the Medical [nlermcdiate group. Th*^ present strength 
is as iollows : 


First Year (Aitb) 

. • 4b 

Second Year (Artb) 

.. 26 

Tbu-d Year (Ar(b) 

.. 84 

Fomih Year CArtb) 

.. 17 

First Year (bi lence^ 

.. 18 

Second Year (Science) . . 

.. 11 

Tolrtl . . 

.. 147 


Though the buildings are fairly' satisfactory, they are 
not in healthy surroundings. The staff is generally well- 
qualified, but a few of the teachers do not possMS a Master’s 
degree, which should be the minimum qualification in a 
d^[ree college. 
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6. A Government intennodiate oollesso has recently 
been opened in Amritsar. Only lonr sindonfs have been 
enrolled in the first Intermediate class, bnt this paucity of 
numbers is due to the fact that the college was 0 ]>ened at 
very short notice. There is eood promise that the numbers 
■will rapidly increase. A Muslim lady of high academic 
qualifications and good educational expt'rionce is Principal 
of the College. 

6. An increasing number of girls are seeking admis* 
sion to men’s colleges in Lahore, os th** iollowing figures 


show: 

Govunmenl Collogi . . . . 7 

Forman Christian Colloge . . . . 24 

Dyal Singh College .. . ..6 

Central Traiiung College.. .. ..11 

King Edward Medical College . . . . 20 

Total . . C7 


A lady teacher Las been api>oitttorl to the staff ofPyal 
Singh College, Lahore, to take special charge of the women 
students and also a chare in the general teaching of the 
college. 

7. The den>end for college education has increased 
very rapidly in recent years. Miss I. T. McNair, Prmcipal 
of Kinnaird College, has wiitten : 

“ The rapidity with which the moTcineut in our of vromen’s 
education is going forward in tho Puiij.i1). is, I be- 
lieve, without parallel in any other part of India 

It may serve to show how rapid the progress has 
recently been, if I illustrate fiom the liUtory of the 
Kinnaird College. It opened intermeiliate ola->hes in 
1918 and B.A. classes in 1917. Yet during the fifteen 
years from 1913 to 1928 — and until 19*22 it was the 
only college for women in the province —it never had 
more than forty students, and it bomoiiraes had less 
than thirty Since 1928, the numbers have risen an* 
nu^ly until they are now 129. They might have been 
t'wice that number, had we had more accommodation ; 
for in every one of these last five years many 
students have been refused admission through lack o£ 
aoconunodatioD. The number of our bnildli^ has 
been increased every year for the last lour years, bat 
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M ha\t nof Lien able <0 increase our accom- 
'noilaliitn in 'iiiipoiliou to the number of students 
soekiny .uliuhxion. The expeiienee of Lahore College 
for \^onuu has been tho ixime as oars, and men’s 
colK‘j,(.>» both in Lahore and in the mufossal have 
ojteued their doors fo Avomen students.” 

It is most nnforiniittio tliai, just at the very moment 
when giili? aie more and more eager to benefit by college 
education, many applicants ore refused^ admieaion 
every year, liie lui'd tor increased accommodation in science 
is pai'ticulaily great. The pandty of women graduft-es is 
reflected bA tin* exueme difticnlty in finding recruits for the 
staiTs oi the high sdiools for guls. 

8. The compuvulivoh small numbers have been a great 
advantage to the AVomeu’s colleges and have enabled them 
to pay indiAulnal attention to students. The smtll hostel 
units haAe also bten a gieat asset in fo.->t8img residential 
life ot the right kind. 

ManA uitm she?. liaAe stressed the advisability of meeting 
the iucreof-ing deuraud by opening new colleges rather than 
by maikcd enlargement of the existing colleges. The 
serious shoitcomings of the large men’s colleges should be 
avoided at all cost by the women’s colleges. 

9. The increased demand for accommodation could be 
met to some extent by extending facilities for co education 
in men's colleges. The Principals of those colleges for men 
in Lahore who have txied this experiment have expressed 
themselves in favour of its continuance and extension. 

The younger generation is entkely in favour of co-educa- 
tion. The Punjab Unh'ersity Union have stated : 

” We -Rould strongly urge the introduction of oo-eduoation 
to a far greater extent than now prevails. Not only 
Avould it lerminale the inferiority complex, from 
which the Punjab student generally suffers when 
in the presence of ladies, but it would also get 
rid of the various represses and complexes, which have 
such a had psychological effect. Co-education is the 
prime need of the moment.” 

On the other hand, the Islamic Eesearch Institute has 
declared itself “ definitely against the co-education of boys 
and girls,” and our only Muslim woman witness. Miss Peroa* 
ud-Din, has opposed the practice in no uncertain terms. 
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The Commission on Christian Higher Education in India 
have suggested a ma media : 

" We find a difference of opinion as to the best \rav in which 
this need may be met, some favomma ■ftomoii’s colles^ 
of the type now in existence, others preforrinc! co-edn- 
oation. We beKeve that theie is room for bo*h methods ; 
but we would point out that if theie is to be co-odu- 
cation, it must be real eo-edncation with women mem- 
bers on the teaching staff alongside of men and with 
such facilities tor the Momin students as will enable 
them to have a leal college life and not b< moieh 
appendages of a men s college.” ' 

10. If the piactice of co-education is to be* e\tended, 
increased and improved hostel accommodation \rill bo even 
more urgently lequired. Ihe two women’s colleges aie 
unable to piovide ho&tol actommodalion even tor all their 
own students. We aie not unaware ol the hos-tel on Abbott 
Boad, whieb is maintained by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and which is sorely in need oi financial support. 
In any case, though -valuable work has been done, the ho'*tel 
is small, and can do but little to meet tho hrge demand. The 
lady workers of the Association have w’rit ten : 

“We vie-w -with an-riety the inticase m the number ot 
women attending men’s college nnleis more satisfactory 
aiiangements are made lor their .iccommodation. . . . 
. . At the piesent time, in spite ot the University 
regulations, there aio women student*’ hving in private 
rooms or unrecognised lodging's, {'tuch a state ol affairs, 
besides being dangeious tor the students concerned, 
makes the work of a iecosini<-ed hostel, such as the 
Yonne Women’s Clristian Association Students’ Horae, 
more diflicnlt.” 

The Central Punjab Branch of the AU-Tndia Women’s 
Educational Oonleience have also emplusised the importance 
ot better hostel provision tor women students : 

“ The Oouferenoe would like to endorse whit has bean said by 
the Young Woman’s Ohiistiau ks-'Oeii'-ioi. The value of 
a well-ordeied social and corporate life oinnot be over- 
estimated. A students’ hostel should be very much 
more than a shelter where people can live and make 
what arrangements they please for food, personal 
comforts and well-being. If students are not properly 
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The Waiiiii ile-'eanh liMiiute has eKpiessed decided 
views : 


“ On tin > iDjiH-t tit tciiulc education, we want to stress the 
coiu\ilain{ M> t)lt«i and ’m> widely urged by others, that the 
cducatiou «>f girK k being i*onduotod on the same lines 
ai that 01 b.lJ^ while the functions in life of the two 
■•eitiN •lu* 4tnn4 to Iw entiiely different. No doubt, _e 
certain jnoiioihou of our girls will bocome teachers m 
schools .ind eolloge>. for women. But barring this 
proportion oi girls, who should acijuire higher eduoa* 
tiou of the same quality and standard as that of boys, 
the groat uiajoiity of our girls should be eduwted so 
as to become good wives and mothere. Thu would 
require a lundamental ^ange in the curricula of female 
education at aU stages, and possibly also a bifmoation 
at the higlier stag« between the education of those 
girls who want to enter the learned professioiis and 
those w'ho want to look after their homes. 


This is a somewhat narrow interpretation of universi^ 
education. 5 he puipose of a Utoal education 
restricted to the I’pqnireinents of domesUc life. The p^ 
posal regarding the Hturcation of studies is 
able, as it is extiemely difficult for a ^1 at the 
of a university career to make up her mmd once for all on s^ 
serious quesfions. It should U open for a girl at » ^ 
stage either to many or to enter a 
ch^ her situation in accordant wth 
atan^. In any case, a Uniyeisity traimt^ should be a 
ynaans of gMyiiug economio independence by mame 
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well as hy uuiuimtu voiueiji. ll.o . woulu be 

il Ihe p^opo^al& ('t Iho T^L t'l'i* IU'simu’u r'i-<iiuio Avere 
accepted iu lh(‘i» Wi* >au aUo iufonaod 

that, ip the altoihi-, < < luUliuiis ni soci 1 hio to-ilav, tlio po^s 'g. 
aion ol a degree i'* oiu*n leLinlod a*' I'U addilioiial as^ot to .a 
good marriage. 

12. Punjab Vmvei&h\ IkI'. nseu'h' ]»»(*'. ni*' * I loarsCs 
for the Diploma and Digher Diploma in Ait" lor uonieu. but 
it is bigniheant that no iu'^ti^UiU n has vet "unaht , or i" likely 
to seek, recognition lor 1 1n- Uplo n 

The Diploma iiu-ludos .i three yeais' (oiuse lor girls 
who have passed the middle stage in <i secondary school, 
English, llistoij’ ^Iiidim and Engliish), .i modern Indian 
Language, Domestic Economy and Aiiihmeiic are com- 
pulsory subjects, and any three ot the lollowing elective 
subjects may be taken : elemental^ Science (Physics and 
Chemistry), elementary Biology, Drawing and Painting, 
Geography, Music, Oriental Clabsics, a European langiuge, 
and Handwork. Candidates may^ answer their ijuGbiion 
papers in Urdu, Hindi or Punjabi in all subjects except 
English and Science. 

The Higher Diploma Examination is open to those who 
have passed the Diploma Examination and “ have enrolled 
themselves in an institution recognised for tlris purpose. *’ 
The subjects prescribed, all ot which are conrpulsory, are 
advanced English, Hi&loiy, Biology, advanced Music, Art- 
work, Mother-craft, and Child Psychology. 

The large number of subjects prescribed tor lire Diploma 
do not make it particularljr attractive, and there seems little 
scope for such an examination. The Higher Diploma 
suiters fiom the handicap that it does not confer a degree, 
and that its holders need not have passed even Matriculation. 
■Such diplomas can scarcely be considered to lie within the 
province ot university education. 

13. Many ■witnesses are opposed to any lowerii^ of 
standards in the case of women students, and consider the 
concession of ' soft options ’ undesirable, ll^s McNair has 
written : 

“ On the matter oi conoesdoiiB regarding olassioal languages 
that have been granted to girl candidates appearing for 
the Matriculation examination, I thinb that it is a pity 

that there are special concessions made which lead 

% * 
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llifiu to a\oiu the t-tndj ot iangoageii. II is 

inieiostui(, to notice that, in bpito o£ these concessions, 
not a i{.\\ oi the l.m\eisity ih'itiuctions in the field of 
Sau&kra haio been won rOLeufly b> women students. 
It tlioj .lie supposed, whelhor lightly or wrongly, to 
1u\e httle ability lu Mathemalics, thoy are also sup- 
posed lo h.i\t‘ a taoihty in languages. 1 have been struck 
liy the iinwilhtignisS oi iho Umieiaity bodios in the dis- 
eubsions oi locent j ears to allow men students to study 
the ^ernltulals as exaimnaliou aubjocts tor the Inter- 
uteduie I'vimiuatioA. T do not wish to be dogmatic; 
blit It knowledge of a elaobical language is demanded 
(it men. it should also be demanded of women. If Hindi 
and Uidu aie not considered subjects of a high enough 
standard tor men, they are not high enough for women.” 

lifiss K. B. Feroze-ud-Din, Principal of the Stratford In- 
termediate College Cor Women, Amritsar, holds similar 
opinions : 

“ Very great improi oment is specially required on the ver- 
nacular bide. The girls are allowed to take up Urdu in 
F. A. instead of clashics, which is compulsory for boys. 
The nature of this particular distinction in this particu- 
lar subject is beyond comprehension. If the girls oan 
study English, Philosophy, History, Mathematics, Eco- 
nomics and Science like boys, why is it that their in- 
feriority is being pointed out in the classics only, and this 
is a subject which is of vital importance to In^an life.’* 

Flexibility in the courses is doubtless desirable. The 
Calcutta University Commission have given valuable guidance 
in^^lhis matter : 

’* We feel that there is ground for considering the desirability 
of adapting the courses of study in such a wray that, 
without any reduction of standards, they may be made 
more soitable to the needs of women. This does not 
imply that women should be precluded from taking the 
same pass-groups or honours courses as men. But it 
does imply that there might be subjects included in one 
or two of the alternative groups which only women 
would be likely to take. We do not venture to discuss 
wW the&e subjects should be, or what place they should 
find in the degree courses,”* 

We have included in Appendix as an illustration of an 
optioned subject for women, the syllabus in Domestic Science 
which is prescribed in the Benares Hinda University. It 


. • ^olnme IV; page 017, 
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is based on lines similar to coiuses m Wosteui uniyorsities^ 
with inoditicalious to siiii Indian i-oudilioiis. The inclusion 
of such a subject in the legular luiivoisiiy courses would be 
likely to be success-iul in a couutiy in scinch c\anuuations 
outside the ordinary couises do not cany much \ aluo. It 
would also give training to gravlnalcs mIio wish i(» become 
teachers of Domestic Science in the schools. 

Similar claims have been mged in iaivutr oi other sub- 
jects, such as Music and Painting, which !ia\ c been accepted 
by other universities m IndLi. These mi„iii p'U’liajis be 
treated as extia optional subjects, enjoying the position 
which Militaiy Science occupies lor men stucleuts in Punjab 
IJniveisity. ilie close pioximity ot the' Mayo Sen )ol of Arts 
and the iP'ine Arts Section of the Cmlr.d Mti-eum is an 
advantage wliich should not hi' neglected. 

(in) Secondary Educalion oj Gnis. 

14. We have visited a numbei of girls' secondary 
schools, under Government and private management, ana 
have been gladdened by the great awakening of interest in 
girls’ education. 

In the metropolis of the province, there aio many girls’ 
schools, whose enrolment is continually increashig. The 
Lady Maclagan and Victoria High Schools (both Government 
institntions) have each an enrolment of about a thousand 
gills, and afford eloquent testimony to the appreciation of 
girls’ education. The Lady Maclagan High School is ac- 
commodated in fine buildmgs and in beautiful surroundings. 
The Victoria High School is located in an old Sikh palace 
in the city, which, though picturesque, has its limitations. 
Schools are also maintained by private agencies, such as the 
Kinnaixd High School and the Sir Ganga Earn High School, 
which are making effective contributions to educational 
progress. The Punjab owes much to the generosity of the 
late Sir Ganga Earn, who included among his benefactions 
the "Widows’ Home, which is also a training school, contiguous 
to the Lady Maclagan High School. 

Queen Maiy College, Lahore, is a notable institution. 
It was established in 1808 by public subscription, and is 
maintained by the Punjab Government for the education 
of girls belonging to the higher social classes. The pupils, 
who include 30 boys in the kmdergarten, number 220, and are 
educated from the earliest school age. A few of the older 
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pupils are being privately prepared for the Intermediate 
Examination by the college, which is not affiliated to the 
University. This college compares very favourably with 
the best institutions of the same kind in India. 

We have also visited the Government High Schools 
at Eawalpindi, Campbellpur, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Lyallpur, 
Moga and Sheikhupura. Though further improvements 
in some of these schools are desirable, the buildings equip- 
ment and general arrangements are on the whole satisfactory. 
The high school at Hoshiarpur particularly attracted us. 

The schools under private management which we have 
visited, the Kanya Mahavidyala and the Madrasa-tul Benat, 
Jullundur, and the Sikh Kanya Mahavidyala at Eerozepore, 
and the Mathra Das School at Moga, are good illustrations 
of the laudable efforts wMch private agencies are makmg 
towards the better education of girls. 

The University foundations of girls’ education in the 
Punjab can therefore be said to have been well and truly 
laid, though much still remains to be done for the building 
of the superstructure. 

15. Several new Government High Schools for 
girls have been started even during the time of financial 
depression, which indicates the sympathy of the Punjab 
Government for girls’ education. This welcome advance 
kas been assisted by the fact that hostel, and sometimes 
even school, buildings are already available since, with im- 
proved communications and with the_ imtitution of boys 
bi gh schools in rural areas, several existing hostels are no 
longer required for boys. In addition, now tlmt a high 
percentage of trained men teachers has been attained, much 
accommodation hitherto used by the training classes for men 
is also available. During our tours we have seen such build- 
ings, for example, at Gujranwala, where the boys’ hostel — ^a 
fine building — was completely empty. 

With the rabidly increasing number of girls in the middle 
stage, the creation of higher secondary schools should be 
considered. Miss 0. 0. Ooela, Principal of the 0. M. S. 
Alexandra High School, Amritsar, has written: 

" The time has come when the standard should be raised coo- 
sideiably. Girls are now able to pass the MatnooJation 
at 14 — 15 , and are _not then fit to pass on to the 
Dniversily. 

<) 
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Something should be done to prevent entrance to the Uni- 
versitj' before the age of sevonleeu. If the Final School 
o-rnTninfltiftTi were raised to a standard that was worth 
having, something might be done to stem the influx of 
women students into the Univeisily. Girls who have 
not the mental ability for University work are demand- 
ing to go to college. Unless some action is taken imme- 
diately, we are likely to be faced with the same problem 
with regard to girls as has happened in the case of 
boys. . • • If the standard of the School Final 
Examination were raised and the Junior Anglo-Ver- 
nacular Training Course were made wider and included 
more kindergarten work, the standard of teaching coiild 
be much improved.’* 

Kajkumari Amrit Kaur also tleprecates the practice of 
girls to leave school prematurely and enter a college, and 
has urged that the standard of Matriculation should be rais- 
ed so as to correspond roughly with the Intermediate. This 
would — 

“ eubure a more disciplined training at an important age in the 
lives of both hoys and girls, which would fit them for 
the temptations encountered in the wider sea of univer- 
sity life ; it would relieve congestion in the colleges ; it 
would weed out those who are not fitted for university 
education and eliminate those whose Lent lies in other 
directions. ... It would lessen expenditure for 
parents, and give boys and girls the chance of obtaining 
to the full the advantages of home influence and school 

disoiplino It would necessitate a more highly 

trained and efilcient staff — consummation devuntlj* 
to be wished. The natural eoroUarj' — a three jears* 
course for the B.A. — would raise the standard of the 
degree in Indian Universities, also an essential need.” 

16. An increase of training facilities is essential to the 
progress of girls’ education. The Hartog Committee dwelt 
on this point: 

" One of the greatest needs of the Indian educational system 
is the need for more trained women teachors. They 
are needed not only for the teaching of girls, but also 
for that of little hoys, since by general consent they 
are the best teachers for the primaiy classes in all 

schools In all the early stages women teachers 

are to be preferred to men. This is not merely because 
women understand their own sex better and can deal 
with girls with more knowledge, tact and patiaace, but 
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because a woman can enter into more intimate and in* 
formal relations with her pupils and can advise, stimu- 
late and inspire in many ways not open to men. But 
there is another reason for the preference of women 
teachers. In the social conditions of India to-day a school 
staffed by women will inspire greater confidence in the 
parents and make them more ready to send their chil- 
dren to such schools. E only as a meabuie of propa- 
ganda, the employment of more women teachers in 
girls’ schools is desirable.”* 

In the percentage of trained men teachers the Punjab 
shares with Madras the supremacy over other provinces, 
but in the case of women teachers it is still backward. The 
Hartog Committeef showed that, while 69-7 per cent, of the 
women teachers in Madras Presidency have undergone 
training, only 41 *4 per cent, have done so in the Punjab. 
La the high schools of Madras Presidency, there are 867 
women teachers, of whoan 690 have been trained. La the 
Punjab the Junior Anglo-Vernacular training classes in the 
Kinnaird and Lady Maclagan high schools have done some- 
thing to meet this defect, but much more should be done. 

17. The gravest defect in the Punjab system is the 
absence of any special provision for the training of women 
graduates. Eleven women graduates are now being trained 
at the Central Training College, Lahore, but the Principal 
is doubtful whether, in the absence of special supervision, 
the number should be extended. 


Many witnesses have referred to the^ necessity of a 
separate Training College for Women. Miss I. T. McNair 
bae written : 


“ Many of the women who have enjoyed ooUego education are 
now teaching in girls’ schools. Many more graduate 
teachers will be necessary in days to come. It is much 
to be desired that there should be a women’s college, 
where graduate women could be prepared for the team- 
ing profession and from which they could take the B. T. 
degree. In such a coUege they cotdd study carefully the 
problems of girls’ schools in the ]^jab. A good train- 
ing college for women should at this stage do more than 
anything else to advance the education of girls and 
women in the province.” 


•Page 178. 
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iriaa 0. C. Cocks, of the Alexandra High School, Amritsar, 
has advocated the same measure: 

“ I hope the Ooinmiflsion will take up the problem of ade- 
quate teachers’ training for women graduate'*. The 
present arrangements for the B. T. couise at the Cen- 
tral Training College cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
In the first place, there is no woman on the staff to 
present the special problems of women’s education. 
Secondly, the course is too theoreticid. and does not 
provide sufficient teaching practice. In ■>imilar institu- 
tions in England the students have daily practice 
throughout their com'se.” 

Mr. J. E. Parkinson, Priucii)al, Central Training College, 
Lahore, has made the valuable suggestion that . as a I eiuporary 
measure, much of the work of the proposed college could 
be done in co-operation with his college. But this compro- 
mise would not satisfy the requirements of purdah women. 
The Islamic Eesearch Institute has observed : 

” One of the munediate steps that the University can take is to 
found a trainii^ college for women teachers. The pau- 
city of Muslim women teachers is telling adversely on the 
growth of female education among the Muslims, which 
can never be remedied unless we have such a college.” 

(i») BepresmtaUon on University Bodies. 

18. Some of our witnesses have deplored the scanty 
representation of women on XJniveraty bodi^. Miss Feroze- 
ud-Bin has pointed out that “ Indian women have not been 
^owed to have their say anywhere in the University. ” 
^ere are now five women members of the Senate ; but this 
number is insufficient, if the University is to become re- 
sponsive to public opinion. The virtual disfranchisement 
of nearly half the population cannot be defended. 

The Calcutta University Commission proposed that 
a separate Women’s Advisory Board should be instituted 
in the University, but it is doubtful whether such an in- 
novation is required in the Punjab. The education of women 
has already taken firm root in the province, and there is 
every sign that it will continue to gather strength. The 
movement also receives strong support from the All-India 
Women’s Conference and other similar associations. Women 
have the right to receive university education side by side 
with men, and many enlightened women would regret special 
treatment or concessions. 



CHAPTER DC. 

The Governance and Administration of the University. 

{i) Essentials of Universiiy Governance, 

It is necessary first to lay down certain principles, which 
are essential to the proper working of a universiiy. We have 
been greatly assisted in this by the judgment of the Calcutta 
University Commission, which has defined the principles 
of university governance as follows ; 

Being a corporation of learning which exists for the service 
of the oommnnity, a university needs for its effective 
governance, organs of three types. In the first place, it 
requires a body to keep it in touch with all the varied 
requirements of the community. Spokesmen of the 
community must have the means of expressing its needs, 
though they may not know how far their demands are 
germane to university work, nor how they can be 
realised, nor their relative importance. Such a body 
should be advisory, critical and stimulating, but not in 
detail controlling ; for in so far as it is genuinely repre- 
sentative of the community it will not be, nor ought it 
to pretend to be, an expert body, but rather a body which 
makes its demands on the experts and asks them, if the 
demands cannot be met, the reason why. Its primary 
duty, therefore, is to make known the needs of a variety 
of interestb, and to asbist the university to be, as it should, 
a national institution. In the second place, a university 
needs statesmanlike guidance in the accommodation of 
means to ends and also in the provision of means ; and not 
less in mediation between the possible misconceptions of 
the public and the possibly too restricted outlook of the 
scholar. Thirdly, and above all, a university needs, 
just because it is a corporation of learning, the 
authoritative direction of a body of sdhoLirs. Here 
is the real heart of the university. The other elements 
may be, and have been, dispensed with, thou^ not 
without loss ; this cannot be dispensed with uithout 
sacrificing the essential character of a university."* 

2. There are other matters which are essential to 
well-being of a university. The mechamsm of its adminis- 

•Vd. in, page S20. 
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tration should not be cumbrous, making frequent and ex< 
cessive demands upon the time of its public and academic 
representatives. Otherwise its teaching will suffer ; public 
interest will become intermittent ; and there will be a danger 
of its direction being controlled by those who are locally 
available and who alone have acquired the advantage 
of understanding the working of the macluue. Though 
attention to detail is an essential concomitant to efficient 
administration, a university, more than any other institu- 
tion, should not degenerate into a lifeless organisation, with 
its energies concentrated on matters of administrative 
routine rather than on the training of youth and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

]h university legislation a distinction should be made 
between matters of fundamental importance and those of 
routine. This differentiation enables matured consideration 
to be given to questions of policy and finance, while decisions 
on questions of routine should be made with reasonable des- 
patch. 

8. Again, the constitution of a university will depend 
upon its form. If the university is unitary', consisting of 
departments of study, the composition, functions and per- 
soimel of its various authorities will differ from those of a 
univemty composed of colleges with long and honourable 
traditions. If the miiversity is mainly an administrative 
machine, or a device for the examination of candidates, the 
Government and Legislative Coxmcil should exercise greater 
control over its decisions. 

(ii) Composition of the University bodies. 

4. The Senate is the supreme authority and the Body 
Corporate of the University. 

The Act of Incorporation of 1882 lays down in section 
2 (still in force) that — 

(1) A University shall be established at Lahore, and the Govern- 

or-General for the time being shall be the Patron of the 
University. 

(2) The University shall consist of a Chancdlor, a Yioe-Chaned- 

lor, and snoh number of Fellows as may be determined 
in manner hereinafter provided. 

(8) The University shall be a Body Corporate by the name of 
the University of the Punjab, having perpetual sucees 
sion mid a common seal, wi^ power to acquire and hold 
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property, moveable or immoveable, to tranefer the 
same, to contract, and to do all other things necessary 
for the purposes of its constitution. 

It is farther provided in section 9 of the same Act (still 
in force) : 

(1) The Chancellor, Yice-Chaucellor and Fellovrs for the time 

being shall form the Senate of the University. 

(2) The Senate shall have the entire management of, and 

superintendence over, the affairs, concerns and property 
of the University, and diall provide for that manage* 
m«it, and exercise that superintendonoe, in accordance 
Tviththe Statutes, Buies and Begulations for the time 
being in force. 

The Indian Universities Act of 1904 maintained the 
Senate in supreme authority. In section 4 of that Act it is 
laid down : 

(1) NotwitLstauding an 3 rthiug contained in the Act of Ineor* 

poration, the Body Coiporate of the University diall con- 
sist of— 

(a) The Chancellor; 

(b) [Applies exclusively to Calcutta.] 

(c) The Vice-Chanceltor. 

(d) The ex-officio Fellovrs; and 
(«) Ihe Ordinary Fellows — 

(i) elected by Begistered Graduates or by the 

Senate ; 

(ii) elected by the Faculties ; and 
(ui) nominated by the Chancellor. 

( 2 ) 

(8) The Body Corporate ^all be the Senate of the University, 

and aU powers which are by the Act of Incorporation or 
by this Act conferred upon the Senate, or upon the 
Chancellor, Yice-Chanoellor and Felbws in thdr corporate 

capacity shall be vested in, and exercised by, 

the Senate constituted under this Act, and all duties and 
liabilities imposed upon the University by the Act of 
Incorporation shall be deemed to be imposed upon the 
Body Corporate as constituted under this Act. 

At the same time the Indian Universities Act of 1904 
ohanged the composition in the following respects : 

(a) The number of es>offioio and of Ordinary Fellows was re- 
duced. 
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(b) Ordinary Fellows were to hold office for five years (pre- 

viously they remained FeUowb till death or departure 
from India without intending to return). 

(c) Election of five Follows by the Faculties and of ten Fellows 

by the Senate or the registered graduates. 

(d) Two fifths of the Fellows elected and two-fifths of Fellows 

nominated by the Chaireellor shall be persons following 
the profession of education. 

Under the Act of 1882 numerous civil officeis of Govern- 
ment were ex-officio Fellows. The Act ol 1904 kept only 
the Chief Judge (now Chief Justice), the Bishop of Lahore 
and the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab and 
such Chiefs of territories not comprised in British India as 
the Local Government may specify, the number of ex-officio 
Fellows not to exceed ten. 

Lahore University College, founded in 1869 and incor- 
porated in the University in 1882, aimed at “ associating 
the learned and influential classes of the Province with the 
officers of Government in the promotion and supervision 
of popular education.’* Consequently a large number of 
the Fellows in the old Senate had little direct con- 
nexion with education. Their number was not limited, and 
they held office so loi^ as they remained m India. 

The Act of 1904 fixed a minimum number of forty 
Ordinary Fellows and a maximum of seventy-five. As 
fifteen were elected, it would have been possible to form a 
small Senate with only forty Ordinary Fellows, of whom at 
least 16 would have been persons following the profession 
of education and more than a third would have been elect- 
ed. 

Actually the maximum allowed by the Act was adopted 
at once, i.e., ten ex-officio Fellows and seventy-five Ordinaiy 
Fellows. At first the Senate elected ten Fellows, but this 
privilege was transferred later to the registered graduates. 

Thus the Senate now consists of — 

(i) The Chancellor, i.e., under section 9 of the Act ol 
1882, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
for the time being, now the Governor of the 
Punjab. 

(ii) The Vice-Chancellor, such one of the Fellows 
as the Chancellor may appoint in this behalf. 
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(m) Ten ex-officio Fellows — ^including the Chief 
Justice, the Bishop of Lahore, the Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, and representa- 
tives of the Chiefs of the following States : 
Kashmir, Patiala, Bahawalpur, Jind, Nabha, 
Kapurthala and (presumably by a subsequent 
modification of the First Schedule attached to 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904), the 
Director of Public Instruction of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

(iv) Five Ordinary Fellows elected by the Faculties, 

namdy, of Oriental Studies, Arts, Law, Medicine 
and Science. The Faculties of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Engineering were constituted 
later and do not elect. Actually four out of 
the five are “ persons following the profession 
of education.” 

(v) Ten Ordinary Fellows elected by registered 

graduates. (Five of these are educationists.) 

(in) Sixty nominated by the Chancellor. Forty-five 
of these are persons who are, or have been 
recently, following the profession of education. 

5. The executive government of the University is 
vested in the Syndicate. 

The composition of this body is fixed by the Act of 1904, 
section 15, as follows : 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor as Chairman. 

(&) The Director of Public Instruction, Punjab,'^and 

(c) Not less than seven or more than fifteen Fellows 
elected by the Senate or Faculties so as to 
secure that a number not falling short by more 
than one of the majority of the elected 
members shall be heads of, or Professors in, 
colleges affiliated to the University. 

The maximum number ot fifteen was adopted, and these 
were distributed among the Faculties as follows : 

Oriental .. .. Four, inolnding at^ least two 

college teachers.* ** 

Arts .. .. Four, including at least two 

college teachers. 
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Law .. •• Two, including at least one col- 

lege teacher. 

Medicine .. .. Two, including at least one 

college teacher* 

Science .. .. Three, including at least two 

coUcgo teachers. 

The newer Faculties, namely, Engineeiing, Agriculture 
and Commerce, are not represented. 

The minimum number of Heads or Professors of 
Colleges is seven. At present there are nine of these ; the 
other six are members of the legal profession. 

G. Fellows are assigned to Faculties by order of the 
Senate after consideration by the Syndicate. It is not ex- 
pressly stated in the Act that every Fellow shall be so assigned, 
but in practice this is always doire. The same Fellow may be 
assigned to several Faculties, but a ctmvention has grown up 
that a Fellow shall not be assimed to more than two Facul- 
ties. Exceptions have recentr^' been made in order to add 
to the numbers in small Faculties, such as Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Engineering. Only persons Avith legal qualifica- 
tions have been assigned to the Faculty of Law, and only 
medical graduates to the Faculty of Medicine. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
are assigned to all Faculties. 

Fellows sometimes desire to be assigned to more 
than one Faculty in order to gain another opportunity of 
election to the Syndicate, as well as another vote. 

The FelloAVs assigned to a Faculty can add to their 
number “ graduates in that Faculty and other persons 
possessing special knowledge of the subjects of study represent- 
ed by that Faculty.” The number of persons so added must 
not exceed half the number of Fellows in the Faculty. The 
Faculty of Law has not made use of this privilege, but all the 
others have added members, often up to the Tnfl.-yiTnnTn 
' allowed. 

In order to be added to a Faculty a person must receive 
at least half the votes of the Fellows present at the meeting. 
Sometimes the candidates have been so numerous and the 
votes BO evenly divided that some of the possible vacancies 
have not been filled, even after taking a second vote. 
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The number of members in the several Faculties* is : 


Faculty. 

Assigned. 

Added. 

TotaL 

Arts 

66 

22 

87 

Oriental 

86 

16 

62 

Law 

18 

m. 

18 

Medicine . ^ 

81 

14 

46 

Agriculture 

10 

4 

14 

Commerce 

16 

6 

20 

Engineering . . 

11 

4 

16 


If only those Fellows were assigned to a Faculty who 
possess particular academic or professional qualifications to 
deal with the subjects of that Faculty, the Faculties would be 
smaller, especially the Faculties of Oriental Learning, Arts 
and Science. 

7. Before 1904 there were no Boards of Studies in the 
usual sense. The Syndics elected by a Faculty acted as a 
Board to recommend examiners and to settle objections 
raised to questions in examination papers. 

There are now twenty-one Boards of Studies in various 
subjects. These consist of the University Professors of the 
subject or subjects with which the Board is concerned (or 
if there is no University Professor the University EeadOTs) 
and six or seven members elected by the appropriate 
Faculty. The elected members must be members of a Fa* 
culty or degree teachers in a subject comprised in the Faculty 
concerned. (The University Professors were made c® ojficto 
members of the Boards of Studies by a recent regulation, 
whilst by a still more recent regulation the Boards were 
enabled, in special circumstances, to mcrease the number 
of their elected members from six to seven.) Two Boards are 
elected jointly by two Faculties, i.e., BKstory and Geogra- 
phy by the Oriental and Arts Faculties, and Mathematics 
and Astronomy by the Arts and Science Faculties. At least 
half the number of members of a Board of Studies in the 
Oriental, Arts and Science Faculties must be teachers of the 
subject, if such are proposed for election. 

For a few subjects special arrangements have be^ 
made. For Military Science a committee of five persons is 
appointed by the Syndicate. The Hailey College of Oom- 


• 1931 . 82 . 
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meree Committee has been given the functions of a Board 
of Studies in the Faculty of Commerce. 

The Faculty of Engineering acts as its own Board of 
Studies. 

8. A special School Board has been constituted to 
take over the functions of the several Boards of Studies 
and Faculties in respect of the Matriculation and School- 
Leaving Certificate Examination. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, is ex off no Chairman. There are eleven 
other members, who must all be members of some Faculty. 
Eight of these are elected : four by the Faculty of Arts, 
two by the Faculty of Science and two by the Faculty of 
Oriental Learning. The remaining three members are 
nominated by Government from among the members of 
any Faculty. 

9. The Academic Council was originally instituted to 
deal with University Teaching in Arts and Science. Sub- 
sequently it has relieved the Sjmdicateof ^'arious other items 
of academic business. 

It consists of the Dean of University Instruction as 
Chairman, fifteen Principals of Colleges, ten University Pro- 
fessors, tvo University Headers, seven degree teachers and 
seven memberh elected by the Senate. Only two of the 
members elected by the Senate are not teachers. 

10. Of other bodies constituted by Regulation or by 
annual appointment the most important is the Board of 
Accounts. This consists of the Vice-Chancellor as President, 
the Doan of University Instruction, one representative of 
the Syndicate and three of the Senate, and the Registrar, 
who is Secretary. 

The following bodies are constituted by Regulations r 
Law College Committee, Hailey College of Commerce Com- 
mittee, Women’s Diploma Board, Board of Moderators, 
Committees of Control for M. A. Teaching, Revising Com- 
mittee. 

The following are appointed annually or from time to 
time : 

Professorships Committee, Building Committee, Boards 
of Control in Honours Schools, University Library Com- 
mittee, Standing Committees dealing with discipline of 
students. 
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{ii£) The FuneUons of the University Bodies. 

11. Under the Act of 1904, the Senate remained the 
fluprenxe authority^ with lull powers of superintending every 
activity of the University and, if necessary, of overriding any 
action of the various bodies subordinate to itself. In 
practice it has become impossible for the Senate to discuss 
or even to sanction all these various details. 

Certain matters are recognised as being necessarily appro- 
priate for the consideration of the Senate : in particular, all 
changes of regulations : the annual budget and statement of ac- 
counts, together with the auditor’s reports, and appointments 
of officers of the first class. It is debateable whether the 
Senate can or should vote additional expenditure which has 
not been recommended by the Syndicate ; it has usually 
been content to refer a suggestion for increased expenditure 
to the Syndicate for report. The sanction of the Senate is 
required for special items of expenditure exceeding Es. 2,000, 
and for reappropriation of a similar maximum sum to meet 
new expenditure on any single object for which no provision 
has been made. 

Other matters are reported to the Senate, for example, 
lists of examiners, not for sanction, but to enable it to pass 
snch general resolutions as may be coixsidered desirable. 
In this category may be included the ontliues of tests, 
together with the courses and text-books prescribed for aU 
examinations. Though masses of these details are passed 
en bhc, objection can be taken, and sometimes has been taken, 
to particular items ; but such items are usually referred back 
for further consideration. Again, under section 19 of the 
Act a private candidate, who has not completed a course 
of study in an affiliated college, can be admitted to an exami- 
nation only by special order of the Senate. In practice, 
hundreds are admitted every year by a single resolution of 
the Senate. 

The Senate has also delegated authority to other bodies 
bj^ Be^ation, especially in recent years. Instances of this 
Wd will be given later in this chapter* 

In all affairs, however, opportumties for the interven- 
tion of the Senate are provided as, for example, in the case of 
(a) many matters which the Syndicate deliberately refers to 
it for sanction ; (p) the discussion of the budget ; (c) the pro- 
vision that any six Fellows may demand a special meeting of 
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the Senate “ intimating the purpose for which tmch meeting 
is deemed to be necessary.” This latter power has been 
exercised from time to time, but only in special circumstances 
and not in connexion with routine matteis. 

12. The primary functions oi the Syndicate are 
(i) to act as the executive committee of the Senate, 
sending up matters for the orders of that body and carrying 
out its orders in detail, and (ii) to carry on the cmu-enf busi- 
ness of the University, and generally to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act of Incorporation, the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904, and the Regulations. With one exception, 
no proposal can be submitted to the Senate ^nthout first 
having been submitted to the Syndicate. The exception is 
found in Outlines of Courses and Courses of Reading recom- 
mended by the Academic Council. If, hovever, the Acade- 
mic Council and a Faculty cannot agree, the matter in dispute 
must be referred to the Syndicate. Moreover, it is provided 
that no change in the subjects of examination, or in the 
number of options, shall be recommended to the Senate 
without the approval of the Syndicate — the object of this 
being to control the expense of the examinations. In actual 
practice the recommendations ot the Faculties are nearly 
always approved by the Academic Council, and the Sjmdicate 
has not raised objections to additional papers on the ground 
of expense. 

The principal independent functions ot the Syndicate 
are (i) appointment of examiners in accordance with Rules 
approved by the Senate ; (ii) the sanction ot S])ecial items of 
expenditure not exceeding Es. 2,000, reappropriations trom 
one budget head to another being reported to the Senate ; 
(wi) the appointment and removal of officers drawing 
less than RrS. 250 per mensem, whose posts and salaries are 
provided in the budget. (The clerical staff with a maximum 
salary of Es. 100 per mensem is appointed and removed 
by the Vice-Chancellor ; in the event of a dismissal an 
appeal lies to the Syndicate, whose decision is final) ; {iv) the 
condoning of deficiencies in attendance at lectures and the 
like, the exclusion of unfit persons from examinations, the 
settlement of cases of the use of nTifnir means in examinations 
and of disputes and doubtful points in connexion with ex- 
aminations and the work of examiners ; (®) to give rulings 
with regard to the interpretation of Rules and Regulations, 
and to make rules with regard to a variety of matters | 
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(vi) to arrange for the inspection of the affiliated colleges, 
to consider inspection reports, and to call upon colleges 
to take specific action under section 23 of the Act. 

18. The functions of a Faculty are to propose or 
report on changes of regulations afiecting the examina- 
tions in the subjects included in that Faculty, and to 
propose outlines of tests and courses of reading. No 
Faculty has authority to give a final decision on any matter. 
Every recommendation of a Faculty goec. either to the 
Syndicate or to the Academic Council and then in general 
to the Senate. Objections to the recommendations of the 
Faculties are exceptional, and are usually on general lines 
rather than against particular iteniS. The Syndicate is 
understood to have the executive power of cancelling any 
book that is discovered to be objectionable from a general, 
moral, or particular religious point of view. Faculties 
elect Boards of Studies, and the Fellows assigned to certain 
Faculties elect Syndics. 

14. Boards of Stud/ies recommend courses of study 
and persons to be appointed as examiners, besides exercis- 
ing important general functions in regard to their subjects. 
The lists of examiners submitted by the Boards are scru- 
tinised by the Eevising Committee. The revised lists of 
examiners are usually accepted by the Syndicate. Members 
of the Eevising Committee have complained that they have 
insufficient time for a thorough study of the lists sub- 
mitted by the Boards and for making enquiries when changes 
are necessary under the rules or are considered desirable. 
The Boards of Studies, on the other hand, are inclined to 
resent all changes made in their own lists without any refer- 
ence to them. 

15. The Acad&mic Council was established to orga- 
nise University teaching in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and to promote research. It has the duty of 
advising the Syndicate regarding the creation or abolition 
of University teaching posts in these two Faculties, and 
regarding proposals for new expenditure on Umversity 
teaching, including grants to colleges _ which contribute to 
University teaching. The Academic Council has now 
the duty of prescribing courses of study for Arts and Science 
examinations other than the Bachelor of Teaching examina- 
tion ; but this power is subject to the approval of the Senate. 
It controls the University Library, except in financial 
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matters including appointments ; iv.inie'- or piopo^-o'' rules 
relating to a variety of academic matters ; appnn es subjects 
proposed for a doctorate ; recoguises the t'xaminations of 
other XJniveisities ; settles or ad\ises on a nuiubei ot academic 
questions which may aiiisc. In rtgard to teaching, the Aca- 
demic Council appro\ e^ programmes and time-tables proposed 
by the Boards of Control, Conuniltees ol Contiol, and Col- 
leges concerned. 

Changes and regulations pioposed by the Ait> and 
Science i’acultics are discussed by ihe Academic Council 
before the Syndicate refers them to the Senate. 

16. The Board oj Control ol an Honours school consists 
of the University Prolessor or Piolessors iind Header or 
Headers in that Honours school and a small number of 
teachers appointed by the Syndicate. The function of 
such a Board is to admit candidates, to determine their 
promotion or their reversion to the Pass course, and to 
draw up the programme of work for approval of the 
Academic Council. The Commiitee of Control for M.A. 
teaching in any subject not provided for by a single 
college consists of the University Professor or Header 
in that subject, together with the Head of the Department 
in each College taMng part in the approved programme of 
instruction. Such a Committee of Control is the authority 
empowered to admit students to the class and to draw up 
the programme of teaching for approval by the Academic 
Council and to certify the candidates for the examination. 

17. The main functions of the Board of Accouivts 
are to prepare the annual budget, to report to the Syndi- 
cate with regard to the Auditor’s remarks and the aimual 
statement of accounts. The Board has the power to 
sanction the expenditure of sums of money voted by the 
Senate on objects for which they have been voted, and to 
sanction new expenditure not exceeding Hs. 500 on any one 
item. All proposals for now expenditure must be considered 
by the Board before they are submitted to the Syndicate. 

{w) TheNeedofDevohMon, 

18. In the existing constitution, as we have seen, the 
Senate is the supreme governing body of the University ; in 
the strictly legal sense, it is the University. In consequence, 
bu^ess is concentrated in the hands of the Senate, or of the 
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Syndicate, -which is the Executive Committee of the Senate. 
The other bodies, particularly the Academic Authorities, 
possess merely advisory functions. 

The Academic Council, though created “ to organise 
university teaching in the Arts and Science Faculties and to 
promote research,*’ has very little opportunity, in the absence 
of real po-wer, to be of effective service. Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett 
holds that — 

“ the dismoliuation of the Syndicate to surrender pOT^er 

has reduced the Academic Council to a body of little im« 
portance.” 

Some witnesses have represented that the Faculties, 
again, serve merely as electoral colleges. Mr. Garrett 
writes : 

These bodies are merely debating clubs of very doubtfal 
value. Their principal function appears to be to delay 
matters, -which should be settled by the Academic Conn* 
cil, and to act as residuary legatees of stray business 
from the Syndicate.” 

Professor Carter Speers shares this opinion : 

“ I cannot see that the Faculties have any necessary func- 
tion, and they might very well be omitted. From an 
academic standpoint the Boards of Studies and the 
Academic Council are the necessary bodies.” 

In recent years the University has been conscious of 
practical difficulties arising from the centralisation of business, 
and has tried to de-vise means lor relieving congestion of work 
in the Senate and Syndicate, and at the same time to vest 
more power in the Academic Authorities. But these efforts 
have been hampered by the reluctance oi the Senate and 
Syndicate to surrender power to the Academic Authorities, 
and also by the incapacity to constitute authorities co-ordi- 
nate -with the Senate, as such action would be repugnant to 
the spirit, if not to the letter, of the existing Act. 

An essential feature of all recent university legislation 
in India is the separation of the academic and non-academic 
functions, entrusting them to two different bodies of co- 
ordinate authority. This has the advantages of (t) simplify- 
ing the constitution, (ii) associating educated public opinion 
in a larger measure with the general affairs of the university 
and {vi^ as a necessary consequence, entrusting the purely 
academic matters to those most competent to deal with them. 

B 
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19. In 3927, a Oouuniitee, general^ known as the 
Functions Committee, consisting of the Dt-an of University 
Instruction and the two Eegiskars, was appointed to make 
recommendations on the functions and ])rocedaro of the 
various "University bodies. 

In the preamble of their mport fho Coiuuiitlee indicated 
that, though some relief could be given by change's in the 
Eegulations and by establishing conventions, elective im- 
provement could only be made by changes in the Act itself. 
They stated : 

“ These luattws were eousideroU, hi the tirhl in.>-tance, viiL u 
view to the ijossihilities of a noiv Ad ; but I(.‘;,ishtioii 
might be doliijed, and tbero wcmcil to I'c au ur.'oiit need 
of some luea^ine of siuiidilicatiou in Uiu\ei>i(y nukchi> 
neiy. those proposals wliicli involve ebaugiug the Act 
have been clearly distiuguished ti’om th(jse -whicli <*o’ild 
be effected by regiiktion under the evistiiii* Act. CerUin 
changes cun be made by rAguktious, end tlie b(.>dy of tins 
Eeport deals mainly with those. \t the Kiine time the 
wholo work of the University has ban examined from 
both a practical and a tlieoroliu.il point of \iew, indepen- 
dent of the trammels of the exiolmg eonslhufiou. It is 
thought that tlie susgeslions bas<'d on this oxamimition 
may be of use when the eonsliiution is amended, even 
though this should bo delayed tor some lime.” 

20. The Committee then alluded to the mass and variety 
of the Syndicate’s work, and to the length and vaiieiy <;f the 
Senate’s agenda iiapers, which resulted in confusion and de 
lay. But the most helpful poiitl which they ompudsisml was 
that the authority of the Senate on matters of iniporiance i< 
reduced by complicat ed procedure and by congehiion of work. 
The Senate is so largely occupied vrith the multiplicity of refer- 
ences — very ollen of a routine nature — that it has little time 
to discuss, or even to understand, matters of fundauieutal 
importance to the University. The Committee reported : 

“ If a very large mass of business, including a greal deal of detail, 
is laid before such a body, it is impossible for members 
outside Lahore to take their full share in the work, 
or, in fact, for the Senate as a whole to exercise 
that general control which may be specified by particu- 
lar regulations. Moreover, when the number of items 
laid before the Senate is considerable, it is hardly pos- 
sible to furnish full explanations or to circulate such 
papers as would be needed co make the business intelligibl 
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to anyone wlio has not already dealt with it elsewhere. 
The mere circulation of a large number of Proceedings 
of various bodies does not serve the purpose. Even to 
the initiated it is sometimes difficult to trace an item of 
business through a whole series of inter-locked Proceed* 
ings.” 

It was suggested that the Senate should be relieved 
of the following duties which have been required by the 
Regulations : 

Approval of Courses of Beading and Outlines of Tests ; 
appointment of Examiners ; appointment of Eesearch stu- 
dents ; approval of examinations as equivalent of the M.S. 
L.O. ; appointment, leave, and bonus for officers of Class B ; 
sanction of number of scholarships (except as a financial 
provision) ; previous sanction of items which may or may not 
be included in the budgel . 

All these suggestions, except the first, were adopted in 
1928. The change of a siugle item in the list of books initially 
recommended by the Board of Studies was considered consecu- 
tively by a Faculty (Arts and Science), the Academic Council, 
the Syndicate and the Senate. In a great majority of cases 
no change is made by the Faculty, and rarely, as we have 
seen, has any objection been made at the later stage. Never- 
theless, the Senate was not willing to surrender its power 
in this matter, as there was a feeling that its control 
was in accordance with the intention of the Indian Universi- 
ties Act, 1904. The Senate adopted the suggestion that, 
pending the amendment ol the Act, certain matters, which 
required the approval of the Senate but could not be con- 
veniently discussed by that body, should be disposed of by 
bein^ taken en bloe in a single item. This device has been 
applied to lists of extensions of affiliation, to lists of private 
candidates and to lists of minor amendments of the regula- 
tions to which no objection has been made. 

The writers of the report recommended modifications in 
the procedure of affiliation and in the constitution and func- 
tions of the Faculties. As these matters involved the passing 
of a new Act, they were not considered by the University, 

21, With regard to the Syndicate the Functions Com- 
mittee suggested that — 

" As the chief executive govemii^ body of the University, this 
body should be specially responsible for the management 
of property, for finance, and for appointments. This is 

b2 
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the appropriate body to make rulings mih regard to 
procedure, -with regal'd to the meaning of regulations, 
especially iphen these are conllictiug, and to act as a 
Board of Eeferenoe in the case of any dispute between Uni- 
versity bodies or officials. Having in view this function 
of ruling on doubtful and disputed points, the Syndicate 
should scrutinise all regulations submitted to the Senate 
and also ovaTnine all rules made by other University 
Authorities. The Syndicate is responsible (in practice) 
for the affiliation of colleges and for bringing pressure to 
bear on colleges for the maintenance of certain standards 
of efficiency. This is partly an acadconic function, but 
we do not advise that this responsibility of the Syndicate 
should be transferred to any other body.” 

In order to relieve the congestion in the Syndicate agenda 
and to afford opportunity for the fuller discussion of more 
important matters specially concemuig the Sjunlicate, the 
follo'wmg methods were proposed: 

(a) Certain functions should be delegated to tho Aca- 

demic Council. A few items were agreed to by 
the Senate, but it was not agreed that Inspec- 
tion Eeports of Colleges should be discussed 
by the Academic Council, nor was the Council 
given the right of final approval of Courses of 
Beading and Outlines of Tests. The power 
to dispose of applications for transfer to other 
colleges, for permission to join late, and the 
Uke, was transferred to the Vice-Chancellor. 

(b) The Board of Accounts should function us a 

Standing Finance Committee. The recom- 
mendations under this head were in the main 
accepted, and the powers of the Board of Ac- 
counts were increased. 

(o) Unanimous decisions of the Standing Committee 
on unfair means and other disciplinary 
matters should be final. This was accepted, 
and in case of difference of opinion the \Uce- 
Ohaneellor was given the power either to decide 
the matter or to refer it to the Syndicate. 
This change has probably saved more time 
than any of the others. 

The powers of the Vice-Chancellor should be 
increased. Most of the recommendations under 
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this head were accepted. Li addition to those 
akeady mentioned, the most important are — 

(i) the appointment, leave and removal of members 
of the Clerical Staff in sanctioned posts where 
the maximum of the grade does not exceed 
Bs. 100 ; 

(H) admission to degrees in absence ; 

(m) sanction of items of expenditure not 
exceeding Bs. 200 and provisional sanction of 
larger sums to be reported at the next 
meeting of the Syndicate ; 

(w) advances from the Provident Fund in accord- 
ance with approved rules ; 

(u) award or re-award of scholarships. 

22. The Functions Committee recommended that even 
under an amended Act the Sjmdicate should continue to be 
the chief executive body of the University and should con- 
tinue to control the machinery of examinations. It was 
also presumed that all Begulations, including those relat- 
ing to academic matters, should require the sanction of the 
Senate, and that all rules of any kind should be subject to 
the approval of the Syndicate. 

Many minor regulations and amendments of regulations- 
are, as we have seen, passed m bloc by the Senate without 
discussion, and are probably sanctioned by the Government 
after perfuncto^ examination. There should be a distinc- 
tion between (i) legislation which is of sufficient import- 
ance to require the consideration of the Senate and the 
sanction of the Government and (ii) regulations of less 
importance and ordinarily of less general interest. 

Before the Act of 1904 the Umversity had Statutes, as 
well as Buies and Begulations. As, however, the procedure 
for making Statutes was identical with that for making Begu- 
lations, t& distinction was not regarded as important and 
in accordance with language of the new Act, so the term 
Statute was given up. It is generally maintained that it 
should be revived and applied to the more general enact- 
ments of the Senate, sanctioned by the Government. The 
University has made a distinction between Begulations and 
Buies, the latter term being used for minor matters and for 
matters in which freq[uent adjustment is necessary, e.g., 
the rates of remuneration to examiners. Buies may be made 
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by the Syndicate and approved by the Senate, as, for oxainplo, 
in respect of the appointment ot exainiiiersi ; or they may be 
made by some other bod 3 , e.g., Rnks for the Tbiiveisity 
Libraiy, which may be inade by the A(*adenhe Council 
and approved by the Sjmdieate. 

The difatinction which is at present made in the Ihuversity 
between Eegulations and Enles is uol snfiicienlly clear and 
lo^cal. It would be an advantage if these grades of enactment 
were to be differentiated according pa illy to the importance of 
their subjects and paitlj to the authority which sanctions 
them, llieie are three clearly ilistingnishablc levels of im- 
portance in this respect, which in \ aiious Indian muversities 
— ^as, lor example, that ot Allahabad —are indicated by the 
use of tho teim-. ; Statute, Ordinauce and lleguLdion. 1 f Iho 
term *■ Statute ” ip revived and the term ** Ordinance '* is 
employed to signify an enactment of less fundamental im- 
portance. the term ‘‘ Eegulation ’’ can be applied to still loss 
mportant or more restricted subjects. 

In such a system Statute, s are concerned uilh matters of 
fundamental importance, such as the powers and duiiis of the 
authorities, and the designations and powers of the officers 
of the univeisitj'. A Statute would be passed by tire 
Senate on the recommendation of the Sj'udicate, but would 
have no vahdity until it had received the assent ol the 
Chancellor. 

Ordinances would relate to such matlers as th(* admission 
of students, the conditions and mode of airpointment and 
duties ot examiners, etc. They would bo macte by the 
Syndicate, but would need to be subiiritted to the Senate 
and the Chancellor. The Senate could eaircel an Ordinance 
by a fixed niajotily, and the Chancellor could disallow rt 
after the Senate had expressed its opinion. 

Reguhhons would be made by the Authorities and Boards 
of the Umversity consistently with the Act, Statutes and 
Ordinances. They would be concerned with such matters 
as the ])rocedure of their meetings and all other matters solely 
concerning such Authorities and Boards. The Syndicate 
would have the power to anmrl such Eegirlations or to 
direct their amendment. These minor matters should not 
require the consideration of the hipest Authority of the 
Umverrity, 
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(») D^ects in fhe Composition of (he Universily 
Anthorities. 

28. There is abundant evidence that the personnel of 
the Senate, as at present constituted, is unsatisfactory. 
We have already referred to the proposals which were made 
in 1924 by a committee appointed by the S>TidioaLe for the 
purpose of reconstructing the Senate. 

A large section of the Fellows opposed these propo- 
sals, mainly on two grounds. In the first place. Dr. E. D. 
Lucas, Professor Myles and Mr. B. Tydeman, among 
others, urged that there should be “ no piecemeal legislation," 
that the functions of the several University bodies should first 
be defined, that a more comprehensive scheme of University 
reform should be formulated by an impartial committee. 
In the second place. Dr. Ehalifa Shnja-nd-Din has told us 
in evidence that acceptance ol the proposals would have 
depressed still further the position of his communitv, and that 
the Muslim Fellows opposed them mainly on those grounds. 
While they agreed to an increase in the elective element of 
the Senate, they also demanded the right of representation 
by means of a separate electorate. At the same time they 
agreed that a more comprehensive reform was needed. 

The Committee’s proposals were accepted by a majority 
of one vote, but legislation was not undertaken, because 
Government thought that it was “ undesirable to introduce 
legislation on the basis of proposals about which there was so 
substantial a difference of opinion in the University itself 
and also that legislation “ should be undertaken only after 
all the problems presented by the position of the University 
had been considered." 

24. Apart from the question of functions, which has 
already been discussed, many witnesses have asserted that 
the Senate, as now constituted, is unsatisfactory in several 
ways. 

Mr. Garrett and other witnesses consider that the Uni- 
versity is dominated by the legal element. Though this 
element is very strongly represented on the Syndicate — a 
matter which we shall discuss later — ^the actual number of 
“ men of law ” in the Senate does not seem disproportionately 
large. 
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25. Some witnesses hare lU’ged that the representation of 
teachers on the Senate is undulj small. This complaint is un- 
justified as there are 62 teachers out of a total of 85. 

Surprise has been expressed that University Professors 
have to depend upon the chance of nomination in order to 
become Fellows. For example, Mr. Garrett has advocated 
“ a reduction in the legal element by (ho substitution of more 
teachers and representatives of academic interests.... The 
present position, by wiiicli a University Professor or senior 
teacher of a college has sometimes to wait for yeai'h for a seat 
on the Senate, is absuid.” It will be remeiubered in this 
connexion that ihe Syndicate Committee recommended ex 
officio Fellowships for University Professors. 

26. Affiliated colleges should have an organic relation- 
ship with the University. The principle of institutional re- 
presentation was accepted by the Syndicate Committee, and 
has been endorsed by many witnesses. For exanii)le, T)r. 
Porter, Principal of Gordon College. Eawalpindi, has deplored 
the lack of contact between the University and the colleges, 
especially those outside Lahore, and has proposed that 
affiliated colleges sliould receive the right of returning a 
number of representatives commensurate with their finaT}t»ia.1 
and academic position. 

27. The Punjab is mainly a mral and agricultural 
province, therefore living contact should be maintained 
between the University and the rnral areas. At present 
mufassal Fellows are few, and even these are gravely in- 
convemenced by the procedure of the Senate, which entails 
frequent absence from their work and homes. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the few mufassal 
Fellows tend to lose interest in the University, and that powder 
has become more and more concentrated in the hands of those 
resident in Lahore. This point of view has been advanced 
by Eai Bahadur Chaudhii Chhotu Bam, M.L.C., who has sug- 
gested that mufassal representation would be improved, it 
the Senate met less frequently, if meetings were held, if neces- 
sary, on consecutive days, and if agenda papers were prepared 
in a more helpful mamier than at present. 

28. In order to increase mufassal representation many 
witnesses have suggested that local bodies should be repre- 
sented on the Senate. Some witnesses have favoured the 
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representation of each District Board and first class munici- 
pality, while others have proposed that these bodies should be 
grouped together for the purpose of election. All, however, 
have insisted that suitable academic qualifications should be 
required from all candidates, and that a local body or bodies 
should not necessarily elect representatives from among their 
own number. 

We have gathered that such representation in the Senates 
of certain other Indian universities has not been entirely 
satisfactory. 

29. In his Convocation Address, Sir Malcolm Hailey 
regretted that — 

“ There seems to be no close touch between the University and 
the large landowning families of the Province— a class to 
which tmiversity life in Europo has always made a special 
appeal.” 

Mr. Garrett has similarly regretted that — 

“ There is no liaison between the Unb'ersity and the tenitorlal 
aristocracy who form the backbone of this essentially 

agricultural province 1 should hke to see the 

large legal element substantially replaced by some of our 

lea^g landowners Such an arrangement would 

give the University a character much more representa* 
tive of the Province.” 

Many witnesses have supported these suggestions. Khan 
Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Daultana, M.L.G., agmeing with 
this view, has pointed out that, in the new political con- 
stitution which is under preparation, a constituency repre- 
sentative of the chief landholders of the three major com- 
munities would be included, and suggested that such a 
constituency might also be suitable for the University. 

30. Many witnesses have remarked the fact that the 
Legislative Council of the Province has no representation 
on the Senate, and have observed that the absence of such 
representation has been to some extent responsible for past 
misunderstandings and friction between the Council and the 
University. They have supported such representation on 
the grounds that university grants are discussed and univer- 
sity legislation is undertaken by the Council, and that in- 
creased harmony would be likely to result. 

81. Several public and educational assocmtions are 
unrepresented on the Senate. For example, it is essential 
that the University should be in close touch with the world. 
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of business and commerce, yet the Chambers of Commerce 
find no place on the Senate.* Again, the various professional 
interests slxould not be neglected, and therelojo the ^ledical 
Council, Teachers’ Associations, and the like, should receive 
representation. Again, one of the mosi imjiortant develop- 
ments in recent times has been the grv)v\th ot oo-opevative 
credit societies ; representation of the Co-operative Union 
■would bring the University into closer touch with this 
valuable movement. We would also include bodies which 
embrace educational activities. 

There are five women Cellows. This number is in.ide- 
quate, especially ah great progress is being made in girls' 
education, and several Women's Asm ici.it ions liav’c been 
fonned for the purpose ot bliuinlating intelligent interest 
in and support for the cause ol female education. 

32. We now turn to the representation <»i coinmimities, 
in regard to which we ha\ e received much coullici ing ev id» nee. 
Wegiv'e the present numerical repiosoiitation of each import- 
ant comn.unity in the Senate as supplied to us by the ll<‘gi'trar 
of the Universitj' : 


Europeans ''including 

Americans) 

. . 2.) 

Indian Christians 

• m 

.. 3 

Hindus . . 

• • 

.. 25 

Muslims 

m • 

.. 28 

Sikhs 

• • 

.. 8 

Parsi 

• » 

Total 

.. 1 

.. 83 


In the debate in the LegislatWe Coiuicil which discussed 
the appointment ol this Coimnitteej many members w'ere 
keenly anxious that communal considerations should not be 
introduced into the management of the University. The 
Minister for Education stated : 

“A univeifaity has to look ditoi tlu uil(‘i<‘sts ol all m'( lions 
in. the province, and il 'wo are to judge tioni what has 
been said ou the fiooi of Ihie House to-daj it is loally 
worth eonsidciiiig ■whether that confidence is theie in the 

■Qiinds of all sections of the House I ruust make 

it absolutely dear, and 1 must appeal ^ o all soctions of 
the House, that the university is an institution ■which 
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mubl bo kept dlwaya .ibovc commuiialisni. It is an 
inbtitutioQ tt) look attor I bo pilucalion ol Ibis province, 
and perforce it mnsl be manned by edaoationists without 
any dibtinotion of caste or ciood.” 

Many non-Muslim witnesses, not exclusively Hindus, 
■have represented that oommmial distinctions should not 
be introduced into a seat of learning. Mr. Mukand Lai 
Puri, M.L.O., has told us that there is “no trace of com- 
munalism in the University,” and that ” there is perfect 
harmony ” in University discussions. The Hindu community 
has the largest number of graduates, educational institutions, 
students and teachers. It has been argued that, because 
many of the Hindu members are men of outstanding capacity, 
they take a prominent part iu the councils of the Univer- 
sity. For example, Mr. Brij Lai has stated that the Hindu 
community has provided some of the ablest members of the 
Senate and that, therefore, ability dominates.” 

Tins view has been strongly expressed in a meinorandum 
submitted by 26 Fellows : 

” In view of the reporLed advocacy of oert ain opinions on the 
constitution of the various executive and acxdemio bodies 
that taken together mean the University, we wish to 
express our emphatic opinion that auy constitution that 
does not fully respect this fundamental object, or is 
influenced in any substantial measure by consideratious 
foreign to this object, can only prove fatal to the Uni- 
versity, 

In a properly constituted University, as we conceive it, there 
ought to be adequate representation for (») University 
Professors, (ii) teachers in affiliated colleges with parti- 
cular weight tor degree colleges, (m) registered graduates, 
(io) head masters in recognised high schools, (o) manag- 
ing bodies ol affiliated iusLitntions, (tn) the public at large 
through representative public men and pioneers in 
different walks of life elected by tbo Benate. This 
representation, in our opmion, must bo on a fully demo- 
cratic basis, regardless of communal uonsidoiations, 
and must not be so arranged as to produce auy desired 
communal bias.” 

Tn theory this opiniou cannot be controverted, but in 
the peculiar conditions of the Province there is another side 
to the question, which has been represented with equal 
conviction by other witnesses. 
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38. Muslim -witnesses have expressed strong dissatis- 
faction with the present number of Musliui Fellows, and have 
contended that it should be proportional to the Muslim 
population of the Province or of the area within the jurisdic- 
tion of the University. They have suggested a figure ranging 
from 66 to 63 per cent, of the total number of Fello-ws. 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam has written : 

•* The governance of the Univertity ib entirely in non-Muslim 
hands. This is the chief reason -nhy the University 
has lost the confidence of the community as a -whole. . . . 
The argument vhich is sometimes advanced, that the 
Univeisity is repieseutalivc of the intelligentsia, is 
’ fallacious. If it v ere tollowcd to its locical consequence, 

it would mean the perpetuation of tho present unsatis- 
factory state of things. If the University continues to 
be governed by the representatives of the community 
-which has the larger number of colleges and graduates, 
it IS obvious that these persons -nill continue to 
subsidise the education of those whom they represent, 
-wliile the comparatively poorly educated sections will 
have less facilities and thus remain back-nard in educa- 
tion The present constitution has had the 

eft'ect of making the University increasingly and ex- 
clusively the proper-ty of a section of the ]^du ’om* 

munity It is therefore necessary that different 

communities should have adequate representation on 
the various bodies of the University. The composi- 
tion of the Benate and the Bj’udicate should reflect the 
proportions of the population of different communities 
in the territory under the jurisdiction of tho University. 
According to this the proportion of Itluslims on the Benatu 
and S^mdicate should he 68 per cent.” 

I)r. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Diii has added : 

‘ ft is claimed that masmuoh as the number of colleges main- 
tained hy a particidar community and the number of 
students belonging to that community is overwhelm- 
ingly large, it is natural that members of the same com- 
munity should run the University. This argument may 
he plausible, but is certainly fallacious. It is based on 
the supposition that the existing state of things is un- 
assailable and must be perpetuated. According to the 
exponents of this view the educationally backward com 
munity must be put still further back.” 
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Khan Bahadur Sheikh Din Muhammad, M. L. G., has 
voiced similar opinious : 

“ Not with the idea of asserting any oommunalist views, but 
of urging that justice should be done to tho community 
which represents 62*5 per cent, of the population in the 
university area. ... A university is an oducational 
centre and exists for the ministration of the wants of its 
constituents. A university which does not pay atten- 
tion to the interests of 62*5 per cent, of the population 

is not serving the purpose of its existence Though 

they are entitled to 62*5 per cent, representation on 
the basis of population, we are prepared to concede a 
portion of it in order to accommodate other interests.” 

34. This, in the main, was the demand originally made 
by Muslim outnesses, but we have suggested to them that 
its basis suffers from an inconsistency. They have argued 
that the University is now suffering at the hands of a ‘ clique ’ 
or ‘ party in power’, that it is the exclusive preserve of a 
* section of a particular community. ’ Even if it be admitted 
for the sake of this argument that the charges are justihed and 
that these dangers should be banished for ever, our Muslim 
witnesses have been su^esting that in fact they themselves 
should have an absolute majority. This surely means that 
'the dangers of which they complain should be transferred 
from one party to another. 

Influenced by these considerations, many Muslim wit- 
nesses have moderated their proposals, but still press for a 
Muslim majority of the Indian members of the Senate. If the 
European element is continued at much the same strength 
as at present, the acceptance of these modified demands 
would not constitute a Muslim majority over all other com- 
munities. 


35. Many Muslim witnesses have also expressed dissatis- 
faction with the quality of their representatives. 

Malik Barkat Ali, Fir Akbar Ali, M.L.G., and Khan 
Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Daultana, M.L.G., among others, 
have maintained that nominated Fellows lack independ- 
ence, and that sometimes Fellowships have been conferred, 
not on account of fitness to discharge particular duties, 
but as a reward for services rendered in other connexions. 
Very few Muslims have entered the Senate by election. 
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In their joint memorandum, the Muslim Fehows have 
expressed their complaint : 

“ Muslims lia\e veiy fevs chances of beina rleei etl to the difforeut 
bodies of the Uiiheisit;v. Tlieio liCh neAer been a sius:le 
Muslim Fellow elected by the lecistojed Gradiiali's in 
the -nhole hislon of the Cnieeisiiy. No Muslim has 
e\er been elected as a Fellow by the Aits and Science 
Facuhio'-. "With two except jojjn. Muhliuip. ImA'O only 
been able to conn to the ISenate throuah iKiminarion.” 

Other wit nesses, however, have argued that Muslims 
have not taken pioper achantage of the present opportunities 
of standing tor election, and that if they had done so they 
would have stood a goocl chance of success. 

Veiy meagie inieiest he- beeu taken by gr.iduates of 
all communities, and particularly the Jru'-lim, in the pro- 
gress and problems of the University. In the year of its 
Jubilee, only 941 Hindu graduates, 91 Muslim graduates 
and 88 Sikh graduates had registered (hem^-elves and been 
admitted to the fianchise. Ithasbcn-u suggehted that if the 
registration lee oJ Rs. 26 were lowered and if the ])eriod of 
standing required ol a graduate were reduced, the number 
of registered Gradnatois would be materially increased. 

Two other suggestions haA’e beeu made for increasing 
the number ol registered Graduates : (i) ihai Oriental Title * 
holders should be admitted to the Iranchise, but this would 
be unwise, as their education does not lit thciu ior this 
pm’pose; (it) that gr-aduales holding degrees ol other uni- 
veisiUes should have the opporiurrity of legi-teiiiig them- 
selves for the purpose of voting. It is also hUgt,(‘.-)ied that 
the system of voting should be either that of single trans- 
ferable vote or of cumulative vote. 

86. Most witnesses ha-re approved of these proposal!* 
for widening the constituency of the registered graduates, 
but Muslim witnesses still insist that the principle of 
con-munal election should be introduced : that is to say, 
seats should be reserved for Muslim representatives, who 
would be separately elected by the Muslims included in each 
constituency. An excerpt from the evidence of the Ahma- 
diyya Community is typical of Muslim opinion on this point : 

** It may he urged that communalism should not be introduced 
in the University. The logic on which tins contention 
is based presupposes that the University in its present 
state is tree from communal spirit ; hut is it really 
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so ? . . . If, on finding that the University is swayed 
by communal considerations, the Muslims demand oom- 
mnnal representation in order to be in a position effective 
ly to safeguard their rights and educational interests, 
the blame for so doin^ does not lie on their shoulders.’* 

Since the present constituency of registered graduates 
had been much under discussion, we enquired from certain 
Muslim witnesses whether they were pressing for communal 
representation in all constituencies that might be created, 
or merely in that of the registered graduates. We under- 
stand from the replies that they contemplated the latter 
and that communal representation should not be introduced 
“ all along the line.” 

37. It has been extremely uiffieult to adjust these con- 
flicting claiiijs, and to arrive at a correc t estimate ol the proper 
re])re8entation of communities. We have sometimes felt that 
the corimunal sentiment which is nov agitating the Province, 
and indeed the whole ox India, has beer rolceted in the 
opinions expressed before ns, and that c'omniunal represen- 
tatives on both sides have pitched their demands at their 
hipest. We are the more hopeful that this is the case, be- 
cause many witnesses have mellowed during the discussion, 
and have shown desire for a reasonable compromise. 

We derive support from the report of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission : 

“ We desire to draw a distmcliun in regard to the question of 
communal represent aium. In matteis of educational 
administration, as in other brandies of administration, 
communal representation may in tho present conditions 
of India be necessary, and for ceriam purposes we have 
advocated it. But we are cunviirced that in making 
appointments to the principal teaching posts of a Uni- 
versity it would be fatal to depart horn the principle 
that the best quaUhed man should he appointed without 
reference to his race or religion. The University which 
departs from this prmciple will not make the contribu- 
tion which it could and should make towards the solu- 
tion of those ve^.ed and perplexing problems of national 
life of which this is one.”* 

88. Though the extent of the present practice of nomi- 
nation is excessiye, we are none the less suiprised, in view 
of the divergence of opinion on the question of repre- 


* Vol. j; pftge 187. 
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aentation, that inany witneases fi'om all communities have 
been mistrustful of the principle of nomination, and have 
urged that the Senate should be ‘ democratised ’ and ‘ liber- 
alised ’ to a very laige degree. 

In their memorandum the 26 Felloiv'S have %'n’itten : 

“ We recopjiise that the Senate must have a corhiin number of 
ex o-ffim Fellows as at present ; but we feel that nomina- 
tion bv the Chancellor bhoultl be limited to the narrowest 
limits!” 

The Muslim Fellows have offei’ed a similar view : 

“We finniy believe that there bhould be an increase in the pro- 
portion of the elected element (on tlio Senate). \Ve are 
living in an oi democracy, and nominated members 
cannot act with as much freedom and interest as elected 
members.” 

The opposite liew has been supported by Mr. 
Oulshan Eai of the Sanatana Dharma College, Lahore ; 

" There is a general defect in tlie constitution of all tliese bodies 
(Senate, Syndicate. Academic Coraicil, Faculties, Boards 
of Studios), which is common to all. The principle of 
election in the constitution of these bodies ban introduced 
party feelings and a factious spirit in bpliw-os which are 
purely educational. Party feelings and party pro- 
grammes may he all right in political fields, but Avhen 
politics are brought into purely educational fields, the 
results are dibastrous. Men oi education and learning 
who want to spend all their time in study do not stand 
for election. They do not like to wdbte t ime in can- 
vassing votes, and in taking pari in pai I y v rangh's. Tliey 
keep aloof, and the different Univorsity budiob arc de- 
piived of good export advice.” 

89. We find it difficult to harmonise these vei*;^ divergent 
opinions. Predominantly nominal edbod,^ may sufier from 
lack of independence, but this quality is not always found in 
those who are confronted by the frequent prospect of an 
impending election. Apart from the necessity of providing 
for the due representadon of communities, it is advisable 
in eveij] university that special proiision should be made 
for the inclusion of individuals and representatives who 
■woffid be unlikely to be elected by any constituency of the 
University. Account should also be taken of those whose 
position in life renders it difficult to stand for election. 
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lu seeking a via media, we have again been assisted by 
the experience of the Calcutta University Commission : 

“ Advi«able as it mav be to make use of Domination as a means 
of securing tbe right composition — ^at once representa- 
tive and administrativelj homogeneous — ^in a small body 
charged with executive functions, we are doubtM 
whether nomination is the best method to adopt in a 
predominant degree for the constitution of a large 
body, the main function of which should be to keep an 
executive in touch with public opinion.”* 

40. Certain names recur year after year and in practi- 
cally every authority and body of the University. We do not 
minimise the value of imbroken experience, but suggest 
a danger, if the same body of people do the same kind of work 
continuously and influence the proceedings at every stage. 
Such an arrangement is liable to produce not only stagna- 
tion, but also a tendency to stifle free debate and to 
settle questions by the facile method of “ arriving at an 
undeistanding beforehand.” Such people may tend to ac- 
cumulate undue power and gradually assume the control and 
direction of the University. In a university constitution 
provision should be made for the periodical infusion of 
fresh blood and the reinforcement of a vigorous outlook and 
progressive ideas. A university must guard against the 

- danger of falling into a groove, which is fatal to its growth. 

41. The Sifndicate appears to us insufficiently to re- 
present various interests of the community. Excluding the 
two ex officio members and nine teachers, the remaining 
six members represent only the legal element in the com- 
munity. 

There is in this body an absence of men formally engaged 
in business and finance. A body charged with the adminis- 
tration of the funds of the University ought to con- 
tain people who by virtue of practical experience can speak 
with authority and guide the Univereity to spend econo- 
mically and guard against waste. 

The Board of Accounts, which, besides the ex officio mem- 
bers, should consist of one representative of the Syndicate 
and three representatives of tbe Senate, actually consists of 
members of the Syndicate exclusively. In these circum- 
stances new expenditure is not really scrutmised by two 
diflerent bodies. 


*Vol. m, pages 196-98. 
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42. Apart from the fact that their fimctum i-* mainly 
advisory, there has been much criticism nf ilu> uU>'‘inmc 
Authorities of the University. 

The Faculties, especially tho'-c of Oriental Lc.iiiiiiiig. Aits 
and Science, are too umCieldj, and the nuu-huu'i;\ A\hich 
establishes them is cumbous. The piactice nl jibsign- 
ing all Fellovs to one or more Faculties has pu'\enttd these 
bodies from being “ bodies of scholars who gh e authorita- 
tive direction to the University regarding ptireh tHademic 
matters, such as the courses of study, the standaul of exa- 
mination and teaching, and the affiliation of colleges.” 

48. The Boards of Studies present another pioblem* 
The Faculty elects members to them, and instances have been 
quoted to show that in tins way sometimes the principal 
teachers of a particular subject oi study have found no place 
on its Board. Election by a Faculty to memleiship of a 
Board of Studies is too often sought on account of the oppor- 
tunity of patronage which it affords in the recomnundation 
of text-books and examiners. The presence in thes(‘ Boards, 
too, of lay members, who are apt to stimulate par(is<uiship 
rather than to mould the academic ww to larger public 
issues — as they were presumably intended — ^lias not im- 
proved the usefulness of these bodies. These lay members 
have merely excluded experienced teachers, and nave accen- 
tuated the danger of patronage. 

(oi) Danger of Cliques. 

44. One fact emerges out of this review of the Authori- 
ties of the University. There is an excessive amount of cen- 
tralisation, an unnecessary multiplication of work and much 
waste of time in barren discussions. The functions of these 
bodies have not been clearly defined ; neither has age estab- 
lished appropriate conventions. They show a strong ten- 
dency to cling to as much power as they can acquire, and to 
consolidate it even to the detriment of the true university 
spirit. The Senate in effect creates >ill the important bodies 
of the University and, instead of exercising general super- 
v'sion over them, is in practice content to be guided by them. 
The cumbrous machinery, the complexity and variety of 
work, the length and unintelligibility of the agenda papers 
have combined to reduce the Senate to an imi>oteut body, 
whidb registers a perfunctory assent to the proposals of its 
subordinate bodies. Whereas it was meant to be the supreme 
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governing body of the University, it has in fact become 
subject to authorities of its own creation. 

These defects result not merely in delay and indecision, 
but also in perils far more insidious. The complicated pro- 
cedure which we have described is difficult to work and even 
to understand. Hence those who are on the spot and have 
long experience of the machinery tend almost imperceptibly 
io monopolise power and influence. We are not surprised, 
tWefore, that many witnesses have referred to the existence 
of a ‘ clique ’ or ‘ cliques ’ in the University and to what is 
frequently described as the “ party in power.” 

We quote from a letter written by Mr. Brij Narain, in 
the Tribune of 1st December, 1981, which has been brought 
-to ou<' notice and has strongly impressed ns : 

” Is it not true that at the present time communal motives play 
the chief role in the election of Fellows and Members of 
Faculties and Board') of Studies, in the appointment of 

examiners and even in the selection of text-books? 

Is it not true that the University is dominated by parties 
and factions, which have very little to do with the ad- 
vancffluent of learning, but whose chief concern is to 
secure for their members the largest share of University 
loot?.... In my opinion a Commission of Enquiry 
which was able to suggest effective means of break- 
ing up the existing parties and factions in the University 
would have justified its appointment, even if it did noth- 
ing more.” 

There is, in short, a good deal of complaint against the 
University. Mr. Gulshan Rai, complains of the “ introduc- 
iion of a feeling of party spirit in the University.” Mr. 
'Garrett writes : 

” Whatever Fellows constitute the Senate and however they 
are appointed, thpy should not bo assigned to Faculties. 
It is an undobirable practice, and produces a ‘party 
hack ’ system, which is one of our mam defects.” 

Malik Barkat AU writes : 

” The present method of election has accentuated oertam 
‘ cliquish ’ tendencies that have manifested themselves 
in the activities of the University and its subordinate 

committees Tho grievances of the non-Hindu 

elasses and even of other Hindus outside the pale of a 
pastioular denomination are perfectly legitimate, and no 
amount of cant or unotnous talk about the University 

s2 
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liaving been kept outhide the iuilueuce of coniiuunalitjm 
can hfde the reality. Partly as a rohuli of the ‘ clique ’ 
tendencies acct'Utiiated by the metluul of election in 
foice and i>nrtly because of the fact that it {>. without u 
real executive head, the University and niaiiy of its im- 
portant functions have been conunorciali'.td and its 
ofbcc converted into a kind of patronaue to la* dispensed 
by a lucky few." 

The Anjuman-i-Hunayat-i-Islam writes : 

“The administration of the Univirsily has tended to 
become more and more cliquish. • • • • Theie is a 
natiu'al desire on the pait of the Musliui.s to obtain 
a share in the administration of the University, and wl'eii 
this desire is frustrated hy those in power the 4‘rii‘\auces 
become intensified.” 

Dr. Khalifa Shnja-ud-Din writes : 

“ It is not um'easonable to expect that the University would do 
all iu its power to preserve and develop the culture, art 
and literature of the vast population whom it is iutciuh'd 
to serve and to whoso intellectual needs it is supposed 
to minister, but actual facts hcUc all such expectiilions. 
This population is groaning under tin* lyninuy of a 
clique which has captured the University and uses all 
its power and influence to further its own ends. . . . 
Even a cursory survey of the composition of the various 
bodies of the University reveals the Irntli that the Uni- 
versity is dominated by one party. This party takes 
full advantage of its numbers and influence in th»* deter- 
mination of almost every question that combs up for dis- 
cussion and records its vote on purely couummal linos 
whenever a vote is taken. ” 

46. We have quoted extensively from evidence, be- 
cause we realise the importance of this question. "^Tien 
we study the personn-1 and the actual representation of the 
sevei’al con-munities in the Penate, we become pnjszled ]>y 
the question, how it can be possible lor a communal parly 
to be in power, since the several communities represented 
in the Senate seem to be faiily evenly divided, so that no 
single community has the advantage of a majority over the 
others combined. The deputation of the Anjuman-i-Himayat- 
i-lsl}im and Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din have given a possible 
due to this problem : that the * party in power ’ from time 
to time enlists the assistance of individuals from outside its 
ranks and thus maintains power, which is exercised to benefit 
one community in the main. 
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Dr.Elialjla Bhuja-ud-Dinhas sngsealed another clue: that 
the Senate assigns Fellows to a Faculty ; these Fellows elect 
Added Members to that Faculty, so that in the larger 
Faculties there is a majority of a particular community. 
Faculties, he has maintained, elect the Boards of Studies with 
the same ultimate result. Proposals of each of these Bodies 
are as a rule approved by the Syndicate, and the Senate 
tends to ratify these decisions. Moreover, in the present 
procedure of the University practically every proposal is 
liassed through a Faculty. So, it is alleged the ‘ party in 
power ’ is everywhere concerned with the distribution of 
patronage. Thus he contends that a party which controls the 
larger Faculties in effect controls the University. 

It is obviously difficult to test the accuracy of these ac- 
cusations, but very grave dissatisfaction exists. 

46. Our review of the University constitution suggests 
that its complicated machinery, which produces “ so 
little co-ordination and so such confirmation,” the sterile 
discussions, the long and frequent meetings, the vast pat- 
ronage — all make their appeal to people who have time and 
patience at their disposal, and who can j^adually acquire 
a position of controlling authority and, by judicious exercise 
of its opportunities, can maintain that position. A University 
administered as a vested interest and treated as a close pre- 
serve of a particular group of persons, ceases to be a useful 
or national institution. Deprived of ennobling aspirations, 
it becomes a menace to the intellectual expansion of a 
country. 

The remedy lies in a system of properly co-ordinated 
University Authorities, each possessing a carefull-v defined 
function. This will obviate over-lapning and friction ; it 
will reduce the suspicion that prizes are awarded for support 
and allegiance ; it will insure that trust will be placed m 
teachers of ripe experience and mature judgment to preserve 
and guide its academic activity ; it will give representation 
to interests and communities, but so adjusted that no single 
community can become the arbiter of others. 

{vu) Tlie AdmnistraUon oj the TJniterdbj, 

47. The administrative system of the University has 
been evolving dunng recent yeaira mainly by considerations of 
opportunism, not according to any carefully devised and 
consistently maintamed plan. 
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Bince 1928 tlie Ticc-Cht(mel.hr ha& been au aoadeiDic 
person, to whom vaiioub poweis and funt'lumt. Inne been 
assigned at different times by Eegnlntion or comeution. 
Ihe present position might mdicate that the Uimersity 
has been moving in the direction ut appointing him ultimately 
as a whole-time officer. But he is now also Dean of Univer- 
sity Instruction, Principal of the Oriental College and Univer 
Bity Professor of Sanskrit. To persoiih unfamiliar ^\ith Uk* 
circumstaiuts of the University this situation would pro- 
bably appear both peculiar and unsuiliible : but it i^, ot 
couise, due to the fact that, duiing his a>.M>ciution of tliirtj 
years with the Univerbity, Mr. A. C. '\\\»olner has occupied 
ahuost eveiy type of aca domic and adininislmthe poM in tlu- 
institution, and possohscb a more intimate knowU'dpe than 
any other person of its conditionb and jiractne. "VS'e tear 
that its administrative policy has recently been completely 
deteimined by this accidental circumstance, and that, if 
at any moment Mr. Woohaer had withdrawn jicrmauently, 
the Univeisity authorities would have been found to ne-sSO"- 
no carefully corsidered plan to c(>mpcns<ite the lo-'« <d li- 
piotean peisonality. 


Prior to October, 1928, the Vice-Chancellor hail been un 
hcnoiaiy cfficer and most usually ati official of Government . 
For example, fiom Februaiy, 1017, until duly, 1926. Sir 
John Maynaid was Vice-Chaiuellor. Pre-occupation with 
his govcinmental duties prevented him from tultilling all 
his detailed functions as Vice-Chancellor, and at the end ot 
1920 the University created the post of Dean oj l^nicersity 
Instrwtion, to which Mr. "Woolner was appointed, in order to 
discharge many of the routme duties of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Since its creation various ] owers and functions have been 
added to the post from oon&idoratious of make-shift ex- 
pediency. _ Since 1928 even Mr. "Woolner would need time 
for reflection before he could enumerate, define and allocate 
the powers and functions which he exercises in his various 
capacities. We reserve a list of Ins administrative pow'ers 
and functions, prepared by himself, for Appendix D, A 
study of this appendix clearly indicates the necessity 
at this stage of appointing a fully-paid, whole-time Vice 
Chancellor, of clearly defining his powers and duties, and 
of removing the extraneous functioM with whicli the present 
Vice-Chancellor is burdened. 
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4H. Diiriug the course of this enquiry the position oi 
Jicgistrar has been particularly redefined.* For twelve 
years piior to 1st January, 1983, the Begistrar hail been 
occupied almost solely with the control of the elaborate 
machinery of examination, which is the most prominent 
feature of this University. In 1921 the gentleman who 
is now Begistrar was appointed Joint Begistrar. He has 
performed the functions of Academic Begistrar and Finandal 
Secretary ot the University. 

11 IS plain from this brief review that the func don't of 
the University Begistrar and Joint Begistrar have evolved 
rather fortuitously with those of the present Vice-Chancellor 
and Dean of Umversity Instruction, who was himself Begis- 
trar from 1903 until 1921. The policy of opportunism in 
the direction and admmistrafcion of the University needs 
to be replaced by a scheme which distributes functions and 
responsibilities m a definite, logical system. 

The Begistrar should be the chief executive of&cer un ler 
the Vice-Chancellor, and should be charged with certain 
duties, clearly defined by Ordinance. We have considered 
his present financial duties in Chapter X of this Bepuit, 
but would state here that we have found that he has per- 
formed these duties ve^ efficiently. In the present stage of 
development of the Umversity, we consider that the appoint- 
ment of a separate Treasurer would be premature. 

49. The University Office should be under the general 
control of the Vice-Chancellor, but the immediate respon- 
sibility for its efficiency should rest with the Begistrar. A t 
the beginning of this year a redistribution of posts was made. 
The Examination branch is now in the charge of a Controller, 
who has the help of an Assistant Controller. From the 
highly confidential nature of his duties the Controller 
of Examinations enjoys a large measure of detachment. 
In order to ensure continuity in this branch it is obvious 
that a trustworthy, competent and experienced Assistant 
should always be available, though it does not necessarily 
follow that the function of control needs to be continuously 
duplicated throughout the year. In other words, there 
appears to be no necessity to separate the functiou of 
Assistant Controller of Examinations from that of Super- 
intendent of the Office, as has been done. In periods wmch 

♦See Appendix D* 
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are “ slack ” iu the Exaiuhiaiioii bianeh, the olluiv in ques- 
tion could perfonu the dulies t)l Oflice Bujierialiaidoul ; 
at busy periods a K'liior cleik lould be trained to Uqmtiso 
for him in the jjeuoral oilice. Again, itu FA.tn.ination 
branch should be under the formal supervision ol ilu* Itt-gib- 
trar as senior officer, particularly becauso ui» •sharp liiuv 
of division should exist betuwn the junior a'.sisjtaut.s of the 
various sub-depwtinents ol the Unit eisily Office, all of \vhum 
should bo amenable to the disci]ilinaiy "upenidon ol the 
Begistrnr. 

We shall make proposals, the a( eplaiiu < i uhich ^\ill 
gi’eatly reduce the uin\ieldy proj'ortioii'i of tho I'is-ainina'inn 
branch, and thereby le]ie^e the conqdt. \ity of the administra- 
tion, for— -to stra^ fiom the sober pu -e ]iro])er to .1 lte])ort 
of this nature—*' the Aveaij 'L'iian stauv'ii' nndi'V tlu too \iis 1 
orb ot bis fate.” We aro satished ol the ino'erity <iud 
general competence oi the officers of tho Kxaiuin. ii( n bi. I'cli, 
and wo hope that, if its estahlishineid is rediuid as a le^ult 
of our proposals, officers who aro no li.iigev lequbed then* will 
be absorbed by the now office of aiiotlur Aullwnity. w I’ii-li will 
assume many of its present ianetions. 

In tho genadl qffii-c ot the University an Assi^-ltui 
Eegistrar has recently been appointed lor rea«i()ns leruidy 
peculiar to this Province. We see no .('asoii why this t'ffia cr 
should not act in liaison with the gantlei^ian whose title 
has at the same time been converted from Ohice Huperiii- 
tendent to Assistant Controller of Exuminatioi s, e^^uming 
Ms functions when the latter is temporaril3' absorbt d in the 
Examination branch. The Assistant licgi'striir should ert 
under the directions 0! the JKegisirar. who r,hon]d, v\ith the 
approval of the Yiee-Chancellor, assign to him 'sm-h (hitie-^ 
as he sees ht. 

The appointment and piomolioii of clevlts m the Uni- 
versity Office demands cousideralioii. There appears to be 
no systematic scheme in their eniployment. and the iiractice 
wMch prevails of assigning to various clerks additional 
duties and correspondmg special allowances is mi‘-atisfaciory. 
A regular cadre should be devised ; they should be (dussifiod 
as we indicate m the ffixanoial aspect in Oha])ter X : and oven 
the appearance of distributing patronage by assigning 
additional duties and allowances — a practice which lends 
itself too easily to abuse — should he removed. We are 
convinced that, in his dual function as senior member of the 
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Uiaiversily Of&c-e and Financial Secretary, llie Registrar 
could advice tlie Vice-Clianrellor — ^who should have vride 
discretionary powers in the general control of the adininis- 
tralion — of a scheme for impioving the efficiency and 
economy of the large clerical staff employed by the Uni- 
versity. In the present circumstances of the Province 
this is imperative, in order to secure those general im]irove- 
monts of the University which we recommend in Chapter 
XI of this Report. 

60. The procedure for appointing examiners has been 
much criticised by witnesses. Mr. Brij Lai has written : 

“ In the solootion of examinorh eonsidwationb other than pure 
meiit count. Examiners are often appointed ou the 
basis of fuvomitism, oommunalisin, etc., vith the result 
that, while competent professors and head masters of 
long standiug are passed over, incompetent subordinate 
teachers working in tliird-rato schools arc appointed. 
The appointment of oxaminers ha-> been regarded as so 
much univorsity patronage to be distributed by those in 
power among their own favouiites. This has naturally 
brought discredit to the Univorsity.” 

The Revd. Dr. B. L. Porter, Principal. Gordon College, 
* Rawalpindi, has represented the views of mufassal insti- 
lutions ; 

“ Means should bo adopted for seenjing suitable persons as 
oxaminers and sub-examiners. With this end the 
selection of examiners and sub-examiners should not 
be permitted to get into the hands of a clique. There 
should be a periodic change of cxamineis and sub- 
examiners, and a system of rotation would be pieferable. 
Cases have been known when lecturers of Lahoiv colleges 
have been given preference to experienced professors 
of mnfassal colleges in the selection of examiners and 
sub-examiners.” 

Mr. Muhammad Shafi, Secretary to the Head Ma.sters ’ 
Association, Lahore, has expressed the opinions of head 
masters on the subject : 

The conduct of oxamiuations, so far as the University is 
concerned, has been well-organised, but the choice of 
superintendents and assistant superintendents has been 
far from satisfactory, and lias impaired the efficiency 
of examinations. There has been a groat falling off 
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m tliL* boleotum ol exauuiicrB, wl«» .lu* .ipptiiiitnl m uiai^ 
CiibOb on the basis of Uioiiilti'in aiul ou coiisidoiMtions 
other than nsil meiit.” 

Messrs. B. A. Qureshi, M. D. Tasir .md Abdul Wahid 
of Islaiuia College, have bUted : 

“The appomtuifut ot exaimneis, like oM'ijthiaii »lsi* m the 
Vniverbity, is guidml by ‘ ilass-iuk* . llu- lucky im 
divide the lo.i\i*s and fishes .uai)ni> tlieniselveb. . . . 
There is a leynlai sti of * the ehoseii lew ’ mIio tto to 
Siinagar and Simla and otliei lull stations to act as 
supeiiutendents, wliile tin less fa\ouud aie sent to 
Muiiwali and Multan.” 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-rslam has expressed the views 
of Muslims : 

“ The number ot Hindu exaiumeis. supeuiitcudeiits, etc., 
18 bu oveiuLidmiugly laige and the inethodb of belecting 
them is open to so pia%e ubjeidions that the ilistrust 
is natural. It is a matter for rejjiet that the Univeraty 
authorities ha%'e done nothing to regain puldic confidence 
or to satibfy the aggiieved party.” 

51. We have also received complaint b of delays in the 
publication of results of examinatioiu*. in answering com- 
munications from examiners and candidates, and in the 
payment of examiners and invigilators. 

Complaints regarding results of the larger examinations 
do not appear verj’ reasonable. The Regulations require 
the results of the Matriculation and School Leaving Certificate 
examination to be published six weeks after the conunonce- 
ment of the examination “ or as soon thereafter a** ]iosBible ” ; 
for the B. A. examination four weeks aro indicated. These 
periods were fixed man}' years ago, when tho numbers of 
candidates were much smaller. Examiners are allotted 
fewer scripts and allowed less time for the work. Delay 
is discouraged by a system of lines, which are enforcea. 
Even so it has not proved feasible to deal with buch large 
numbers as rapidly as desired. It does not appear that tho 
University Office is to blame for this. The Examination 
branch works at high pressure through April, May and June. 
Many unforeseen circumstances may delay a result, including 
adjustments of marking ordered by the moderators or Boards 
of Studies. 

There is more serious cause for complaint as regaixls 
minor examinations and subsidiary results. There are more 
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than t\^enty separate oriental examinations, many o£ 'which 
are taken by oiJy a few candidates. The results of these 
could be ready in two or three weeks, but are often delayed 
for a long time. This is due partly to the dilatory habits 
of examiners and partly to the fact of the examination 
staff being^ occupied -with the larger examinations. Delay 
in publishing results of supplementary examinations held 
at the end of September causes great inconvenience. For 
these we consider examiners should be allowed only a few 
dajs, instead ot three weeks. Improvements in the organi- 
sation of the uc/rk aie doubtless possible, though they might 
mean some additional staff, but the main change we shall 
recoirmend is the removal of the two largest examinations 
from the Dniveisity. 

We are informed that there has often been unnecessai^ 
delay in settling cases of candidates accused of using unfair 
means. It may be difl&cult to dispose of these during the 
months of heavy pressure, especially when detailed enquiries 
are necessary, but we see no reason why they should drag 
on into the late autumn. 

Delay in the payment of examiners is not peculiar 
to the Punjab. It has to be remembered that the Accounts 
•branch cannot pay until the Examination branch certifies 
that the -work has been done, and it is not possible to accept 
without scrutiny an examiner's estimate of what is due to 
him. Consequently bills are not looked at till the bulk 
of the results have been published. 

Mr, C. H. Barry, Inspector of Schools, Eawalpindi 
Division, has ■written : 

“ The payment of examineis is itregolar and is long delayed. 
In my oxpeiienoe as examiner, spread over three or four 
years, I have found by bitter mepetienoe that unless 
I addressed an offioial by name, no reply was icceived 
from the Examination branch.” 

With more than a thousand examiners appointed annually, 
many of whom write unnecessary letters mstead of reading 
the detailed instructions sent to them, there may well be a 
tendency in the days of pressure for the office to keep their 
communications pending. Nevertheless, we deprecate any 
tendency there may have been to treat examineis and 
candidates as mere material for feeding the machine which 
turns out results. The courtesy of prompt and lucid replies 
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: is very importaut . iliougli it cannot be secured without 
careful organisation, and may need some special provision. 

52. The prescription of text-books has also been 
pungentlj: criticised. Mr. C. H. Barry lias written : 

“ The present system of chcesuij? texc-books is lamentable. 

It resvilts in comnuinal rivalry i-nJ unlu^althy com- 
petition between piiWisiHng ftrii-s. Publisheie have 
“parties” and “followings.” and ilie adoption of . 
text-books is seldom decided on ineiit {done. Nor 
does the University insist on even a tolerable standard 
of accuracy in its own publications. A certain pre- 
scribed ‘ Selection of English Terse wlik-h it was once 
my lot to teach, contained over 200 inaccuracies, and yet 
was published in the name of the University.” 

Lala Bam Lai, Head Master of the Aiya High Schools 
^.Ludhiana, has written : 

“ Text-books are in most cases unsuitable, firstly, because they , 
are prescribed by those lyho are out of touch with the 
actual requirements of students ; secondly, because 
other influences, such as the consideiation of benefiting 
authors and publisliers, sometimes prevail.” 

, The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i“Islam has offered similar: 
'Opinions : 

“In the matter of presriibing text-book.s, dt*cisions are not ^ 
arrived at on academic considerations. A book is 
I . prescribed, not because it is the best book available ; 

on the subjects, but because it bears the name of a parti- , 
cular individual, or because it has been published by a 
particular firm.” 

Messrs. B. A. QuresMj M. D. Tasir and Abdul ‘Wahid 
of Islamia College, Lahore, are also critical : 

“ Apart from educational considerations, the presoription : ; 

. ; of text-books is the cause of many evils in the University. ;■ 

• Favouritism, bribery, under-hand dealings are rife 
in- matters concerning the- selection of text-books. • 
Things have come to shob a pass in one of tlie Boards , 
of Studies that the Chairman had to resort to tossing, ak 
he did not want to displease either of the interested . 
parties.” ’ . ■■■ ' 

: - We have also received interesting evidence fromvpub'* 

.'lishing firms. The representatives of Messrsw Macmilleaa 
: ^ Compamy, Messrs. L and Oompanyi. f 

- ^ Bressi while: - they do not deare ; to || 

. . bopl^a ih the ppst-gmdnate cOm?^i 
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have written strongly on the prescription of books, especially 
in English, in the lower examinations. They argue that. 
“ to secure the best books, it is axiomatic that an open market 
should be preserved, but critics of the present system hold 
that in practice in the Punjab there is no open ‘ market ’ ” : 

“ The larger the number of students who sit for any particular 
examination, the greater the spoils for any successful 
publisher, who is thereby tempted to exert influence 
over the several members of the Board. The members 
of the Board, it is true, are theoretically barred from 
consideration with a view to the prescription of any 
book in which they have any direct or indirect interest. 
Nevertheless, in practice, presumably because of the- 
. magnitude of the temptation, it is still found that text- 

books, according to such critics, are chosen not disin- 
terestedly in view of the needs of the students, but on 
extrinsic considerations. , This malign ‘influence’ of 
1 . publisher ', it is held, is particularly noticeable in the- 
prescription of books for the Matriculation of School 
Leaving Certificate examination in English. And that 
this deplorable state of affairs does in fact still exist 
is evidenced by the recent demand made by the Univer- 
sity authorities on pubhshers, who were asked to put - 
up with each book submitted for prescription an aflB-:< 
davit signed by the author declaring that ‘ he h^ /no- 
• i’ -secret partner?.’”- 

They proceed to argue that “ the most practical way- 
to remedy these abuses would appear to be tiie limitation: 
of the ‘ spoils’ *, for when the ‘ spoils’ are less, as in the hi^er 
examinations in English and in other less popular subjects,^ 
the likelihood of corruption is admittedly less.’’ 


6$. We tv^ere much peitturbed by tile written eSridehee,. 
and therefore discusse these, matters; ■with many witoesses, 
btit puf alarm has by ho means been reduced. . ; 

Eao Bahadur Chaudhri Ghhotu . Earn, Member of thh 
Legislatiye Council, was of opinion that : : 

: ■ The University is ill the hands of a clique, which coiriplida^as- 
: its 'power by ineans of fll^^ irfftmube. . 

. is: grave abuse of patroi^ge in the appoihtihent of ; 
examiners and in tiie prescription of text-hopkai The^ 

, . lure of gain is so great that it is beodming epnahoh^^^^f^^ 

. . persons to lend their names to books, which , bAyO beb^ 

. • witten by otiiers"^ in return for . chandsome rewards.; 

; Moreoyor, examiners are pot: :u^ 
leakage of exainiimtion papers is hot 
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Ml’. AV. 11. 1 . Aiiit'-Jic'.- t'l Tt I'li.il 
I.alioiv, li'lil !)'. I'N.i'iiMi.i’i'Mi ih,>' : 

** ill •I'.I* <U Jttllii! I .( il I 1 [til 'fll|l’’ii'l 111 li \|-l»yt|}j^ 

jiiil in tlii ..|t|>in” til' III I \.t’i inf’i. Hi Innu 

t‘\ltitiii iii-it .i- 'ii’'i .”\ III }'i '"•‘.I 111 iiiiiit'ij. Tht're 

is viiii i.aii'ii ■ 1 II ii'_' lit.*., .iiiii ' 111 till i-i. Ilii* [itililislutitR 

iiml iiit'inlti I ' lit t i> 1 » .I'l. 1 111 " jiiitssiiii jmt <(U 

IUi*lulutrs Ilf i‘ 111 . Hi ..hi "it s nliMt. It 

Ill'll I'liiiii* til 111 ' 'll t'i'i' (*i,r .1 II iiiiii itN. ini'ii ‘1 i>i soii*iici.* 

Ill il ni'ifr iliipit lit \ -I ' I I'l ii'i I'lii’u. ' 

llif* Mu*ilun Fellovi> Wfiv of ophiiou that ; 

" ri - ciintrol 111' <l'i‘ I iiiiii'ity • 11*13 I.wi.'il3 in (lii- tiaiiil' of a 
^•llHUl*. Tiiiti'i' is iiiui'li iiiui'it in tli.* !i|iiii)iiitiu<>ut of 
i‘\.iiniiU'is ii’iil till* I'ti si-riiituiii of iitxt-liiMiU. jiu<i it 

iiraotmta to a w*ai«l»l. lVisi*n}«*il inioKs uii* M’ritteu 
l*y ‘ gooil iii'litii'Uiis ’ r.ithi*r tliun li.v noiwl tmthors. 
Verj' groat [irv.'.sm'n i' pul on mi'niliitr.s of tin* Hchool 
Hoard bj‘ pulili'hfr. and tlnwo ill»f•rl‘^t^‘d in fho halo of 
hook's.” 

On tUo otltor lunnl. ArnK.mil i,al, I’ini, Motnber of 
tho Logislativt* Cotni<-il. w.is ll‘^s jii‘ssiinisfic. Hi* was 
donbtfiil whollior — 

'■ f i‘ri‘ L-i ahuM* ot p.ilronau«*. Tin* plainis ot '^^u^lilll^ luivi* not 
hi'i'U ignori-il in tlU' .i[»[iritiliiifnt of I'Miiiihiitrs. Indoitd, 
porfoct lianiion}’ protails Imlwi'oii Hiuilu iinii Muiiliiu 
luoiiibt'tu of fill* riiitorsilv'. iri*mhi*rs of all com* 
mnuitiini work together natLsfaiiturib'. and lie waa not 
aware of a single instanoi^ in which he had ohj<*eied to the 
appointment of a Maslitn.” 

Mr. Puri admitted, however, that — 

“Mnslmis with inferior qnalificatioiiK had Miinetiiiu*.i been 
appointed. He depIort*d this pnderential Ireutuieut 
on grounds of efficiency, but he tliought it neeussary 

on the groimds of expedieno.y The system is 

capable of improvement. Por example, it wonld be 
beneficial to compile lists of suitable examiners.” 

It is unfortunate that fists of suitable examiners are not 
ordinarily maintained. This omission goes far to confirm 
the complaints that local men with inferior quafifioatious 
'who can brii^ pressure on the authorities are often preferred 
to weU-quafified persons living in distant places, who are 
apt to be forgotten. 
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We are also not a little nervous of an atmosphere of 
‘ perfect harmony ’ in the appointment of examiners. Our 
impression is that examinerships are distributed by arrange- 
ment rather than by merit. 

64. The University has recently taken steps to counter- 
act these undoubted evils. In 1927, detailed and elaborate 
rules were laid down for the ajjpointment of examiners : 

(1) No examiner can examine the papers of more than 

520 candidates, or more than 800 half papers in 
any one examination or more than 800 full 
papers, practicals included, in any one year. 

(2) An examiner or a paper-setter is ordinarily changed 

after three years, but cannot serve for more than 
five years. 

(3) No member of the Revising Committee can be 

appointed an examiner. 

(4) Members of the Boards of Studies are precluded 

from appointment as examiners. A Board 
of Studies can nominate any of its own members 
to a Board of Examiners, but not as a single 
examiner, unless it at the same time suggests 
an alternative name. If it is not possible 
to recommend a suitable alternative name, 
the Board must state the fact. 

(6) So far as possible, a teacher, if otherwise equally 
qualified under the rules, is preferred to a non- 
teacher. 

(6) Ordinarily no student who is on the rolls of an 
affiliated college is appointed an examiner. 

e7)In the Matriculation Examination no one is 
appointed a paper-setter who has written a book 
on the branch of the subject included in the 
paper. 

During the current year, it has been laid down that 
in the M.A., M.Se., and Honours B. A. and B. Sc. examina- 
tions, the external examiner specified in the Regulations 
“ shall ordinarily be a teacher in another University ” ; 
that the answer-books shall ordinarily be marked first by the 
external examiner, that the question papers shall be set and 
submitted jointly by the internal and external examiners, 
but the external examiner shall be the first to set questions 
and send them to the internal examiner. ” 
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55. Last Tt'ar. tin' Sytidicali* tr.uiu'd >iriiig(>ui rules 
regarding the pre-criptioii t»l books : 

(1) Any publisher nho wishes to stibiiiu to\(-boolca 

for I'oiisidevation shall semi the mres'^aiy 
muuher of copies lived hy tlie I itiveisity to the 
Joint ltegi^trar hy the l-'ili Sepieiuher. 

(2) The publishers shall iiuUeatt' a' thi* time of sub* 

niis&iou of books the iiual piii-es at which they 
propose to sell t Iteir hooks. 

(8) The publishers shall gi\e the name oi the real 
author on pain of withdrawal oi patronage 
by w’ay of nol ^treserihinu tlu' books produced 
by the lirni for a specilieil ptudod. 

(4) The author shall also de(d.»re whether or not he 
has any secret partners. 'I’his declaration 
shall be submit ted hy the publishers along 
with the bonks, dlie penalty for incorrect 
declaration by the author shall be the with- 
drawal of patronage by w.iy of not prescribing 
the hooks written by him fur a speemod period. 

(6) Books bO submitted shall be circulated to members 
of the Board of Studies conoerued. Any books 
submitted after the date specilied in rule (1) 
above shall not bo circulated until after the 
15th September following. 

(6) When a publisher does not submit ilio necessary 

number of copies or does not conform to any 
other rule given above, the attention of the 
publishers coucenied shall be iuvit(‘d once 
to the omission. If tho omission is not 
rectified mthiu the staled time, (hen tho books 
shall not bo considered. 

(7) When a Board finds that there is no b(Jok suitable 

for a particular piuijose among tho hooks sub- 
mitted and circulated, they shall report to that 
effect and submit a list of not less than three 
books including books that have not been 
submitted and circulated. The list so sub- 
mitted shall be referred to the Vice-Chancellor 
and two assessors nomiuated by him, who shall 
select one of the hooks on behalf of the Board. 
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(8) The Boards of Studies in all subjeots shall make 

their recommendations regarding all courses of 
study by the 15th December every year. 

(9) In case text books are recommended the Boards 

of Studies shall recommend only such books as 
have been published and made available for 
public purchase at least two months before the 
date of their recommendation by a Board. 

56. Some witnesses have suggested that the difficulty 
regarding text-books might be solved by the foundation 
of a University Press. We understand that this proposal 
has already been considered and rejected by the University 
on many grounds. We do not therefore consider it necessary 
to examine it at any length, but we have arrived at a similar 
conclusion. 

The main object of the University should be to prescribe 
the best books, wherever aud by whom published, but this 
object would be defeated, if the University were limited to 
its own publications ; and we have been informed that some 
at least of its publications have not reflected credit on the 
University. The main functions of a University Press is to 
subsidise and produce learned works, which, though valuable 
in themselves, are marketable within a very limited circle. 
If this function is allied with that of publishing text-books 
with a wide circulation, and if reference is given to University 
publications against equally good or better publications 
available elsewhere, tlie very foundations of the Press will 
be tainted by a desire for monetary gain It, again (as we 
believe to be the case), there is corruption iu the present 
system, there will be at least an equal danger ol corruption, 
or at any rate of charges of corruption, in connexion with the 
Press which would be directly controlled by the University. 
If it is difficult now to select the best books from among 
those offered for review, it will be even more difficult to select 
and to subsidise beforehand authors of University text- 
books. The experiment w'ould be very hazardous. 

A University Press also needs expert and experienced 
management, and it is at least doubt fiU whether these 
necessary assets wiU be forthcoming. Without them the 
University might easily be placed in serious financial diffi- 
culties. A Press which prijxts its own publications needs 
to be used to its maximum capacity all the year round. 
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but there is insufficient evidence thut this ehsentiul require- 
ment wilt be fultilled, A rnhemily PrebS which sin’aiiges 
for the printing of its publieulums by eontrad will he ex|u>sed 
to inecisely tho same dangers of (•t)rruptiou ah are now’ 
acknowledged to exist. 

57. Criticism has been kwelled at bumt* oi the apimint- 
ments made bv the Univei’sity. So far a-? the lauher a p})oinl- 
ments are coucenied, Proh'ssoi'ships and IhMderhliijis, the 
oritidsm is without justitic.ilion. I’Iicm' appointments 
are made by the Umversity on the recommeiulalion oi the 
Professorsliips Committee, which rt‘cei\eh I he .idviee of 
expert assessors, who are im])artial and consider laih aiMihuaiu 
qualitications. We ha\ e heard of no instance ot t h<* ap]ioint- 
meut of a Professor or Header, wdui h.nl md het>u (hs-lared 
by the assossoni to be suitable for the post . 

Minor posts, however, especially iu ilie incoiqtoralod 
colleges, have not always been tilled w’ith sullicicnt c.ire. 
The procedure for making these apjioiiitmcnts is uus<itis- 
factoiy. If the University is lax in making its owji appoint- 
ments, it will not be in a iiositiou to Hii]K’r\is(‘ collegiate 
appointments. 

58. There is undoubtedly much abuse in these imijortaut 
matters. Unless it is effectively checked, the re})utation of 
the University will suffer grievously. Then* is justitiealiou 
for the view held by mam witnesses, that these ‘ d.ingor 
spots ’ should be removed as lar as possible trom tho ordi- 
nary machinery of the Univoisity, and that special atithori- 
ties should be constitutod for dealing wdlli them umU^r the 
personal guidance and supervision of the N'ice-Cliaitcelior. 

This is the only way of eliminating illegitimate pressure 
and influence. The public coustdence has been stmig t<i the 
quick, and the University must remove this taint at all 
costs. Ulioit influence must be eradicated, mul in all cases 
in which abuse is proved punishment should be swift and 
condign. It should also be public. Indirect and clandes- 
tine punishment will defeat its object. 



CHAPTER X. 

University Finance. 

(i) Note on the Financial System of the Uwo&rsity by 
J. D. Penny, Esq., I.G.8., Financial Adviser. 

1. The University’s financial system is based on cer- 
tain Relations made mider section 25 (1) of the Indian 
Universities Act and printed at pages 341-46 of the Calendar 
for 1932-83. For convenience they may be called the Finan- 
cial Rules. There is also a provision in section 21 of the Act 
of Incorporation that the accoimts of the Income and Ex- 
penditure of the University shall be submitted once a year 
to the Local Government for such examination and audit 
as the Local Government may direct. The Local Govern- 
ment have in fact directed that this audit, which is carried out 
by the Examiner of Local Fimd Accounts, should be confined 
to a test audit on the following general lines : 

“ The Government auditor will satisly himself by examination 
of a percentage of the vouchers and book entries that the 
audit carried out by the University auditor has boon 
thorough and complete ; (2) ascertain that all financial 
rules duly sanctioned have been duly observed by the 
University officials ; (8) ascertain that the Government 
grant to the University has been legitimately expended ; 
(4) satisfy himself that trust moneys are in existence, and 
that the proceeds of or interest derived from such trust 
moneys have been devoted to the objects of the trust ; 
f5) ascertain whether budget grants liave been exceeded 
or not, and, if exceeded, under what circumstances ; and, 
lastly, (G) satisfy himself that the financial condition of 
the University is soimd, or, in other words, that there is 
not a steady excess of expmiditure over receipts. Having 
done this, the Government auditor should then report 
briefly to Government on each of the points mentioned 
and bring any other matters to notice which he considers 
necessary or deshable.” 

The Financial Rules lay it down that the funds of the 
Universitjr shall be kept in the Imperial Bank of India under 
the following distinct heads : — 

(o) Bpecial Endowed Trusts ; 

(b) Current Account ; 

(c) Provident Fund ; 
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and sneli otliw lu*tulh as ii»i\ b»’ dt’icntiiiu'd l»y (lu* h\iuH- 
cate. Tlu'V go on lo itViMTiho a l«‘^\ |»io\isiinis rvgnnling 
receip<&, cxpendituiv, Inulgot, audit. am>iuifs ami Hoard of 
Ac'countb. Tlu*y aiv. porh.ipx lUH'os-^arilx . l»iiol‘ and U‘a^o 
mneli to praclifo, Imt ihoir objoiM apiioais t(> bo to prosoribo 
in broad outliiio tlu* dutios oi (bo ^an'oU'^ otiioi:d> oouooniod- 
tlie Yice-Chancellor. tbo EopHlr.ir, ibo Hoard oi Vooouuls. 
the Syndicate — and to hooim* linauoi.d control and guard 
against irregubintioh and socuio judilioiiy. n*gard^ atidil, 
rules 17 to 19 probcribo that in addiiion lo tlu- (io\ornuiont 
auditor, an iutenial auditor shall bo a]ii»ointod In tbo Honato, 
and that h(‘ sluill “.ubuiit a ball-yoarly loport <in(i -.oo — 

(a) that tin* accosiut' ol tbo I iumumix avo proporly 

kept I 

(b) that the stale ol tlu* balaiici. shown thoioin agivt*s 

with the Ilanb’s acctuun : 

(c) that all pajuiioiits aio stippoiiod b,\ piojior \ou(*b- 

ws, and that tboy aio imdot |tro|i<‘r saucthm : 
and 

(J) that all it‘coi])ts aiul i)auiiouls aro ol.issiliod in 
acct'idaJU'o with tin Jltdos and Itogulatious 
ol tlu* rnhersity : 

and a’bo submit an annual report on tbo .tccounts. Under ‘ 
the head “ Accounts ” (rules 2(1- 24), the Kegistrar is ordered 
to prepare an annual general slateuient showing in detail the 
state ol the tlnee accounts W'hieh shall be cheeked aud 
counitisigiied by the auditor. TbH stal(*nioni is ttf be 
submitted lo the beualo and ptiblished in the Pnii}uh G<Ketk\ 
XJudei the head “ Budget ” pules l.l ami Kb the Board of 
Atcouids is ordered to hu\e a budget prejiured loi sulnnission 
lo the henaie. The budget has to cojitiiin a stat(*iuent 
*■ sho-wing the aithe assets and liabilities id the Uuiteisity, 
including all properties aud investments and spec'iai eiidow- 
ruentb which have been acceiited by the I'liirervity.” 

2. The priAibiono regarding audit an* being followed 
nd reports are submitted regularly. Of the two audits 
the internal audit is the more formal, being mainly eoir- 
ceintd with the cheeking oi vouchers and classification 
of items of income and expenditure. ITie Government 
a iditor examines the accounts of two months in the year in 
detail and treats them as he would the accounts of a Munici- 
pality or District Board. He brings to notice any apparent 
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instance of extravagance or other form of financial irre^- 
larity. There is no reason to suppose that this audit is in- 
adequate, but more assistance might be given in suggesting 
methods of accounting, books to be kept, etc., and of course 
the more attention that can be given to the functions of 
higher ** audit the better. The question whethera concur- 
rent audit, as in the Lahore Municipality, would be an im- 
provement, deserves consideration. 

8. It is evident from the Financial Rules that special 
care has been taken 1o secure for the Benate, and indeed 
the public, a clear idea of the financial position of the Uni- 
versity, and yet complaints have been made that in fact the 
position has not been clearly shown. If these complaints 
relate to the published statement of accounts, it is difficult 
to see any justification for Ihem. These statements include 
(I) a statement of the annual income and expenditure in the 
current account, (TI) a statement of Special Endowment; 
Trusts, (III) abstract ot Provident Fund Accoimt and (IV) 
consolidated statement of balances. Btateinent I is of course 
the most important. On the income side iii shows separately 
current income, contributions towards buildings, and invest- 
ments matured and advances refunded. On the expenditure 
side it shows current expenditure, expenditure on buildings, 
• and investments made and advances given. The balance 
shows how much is in the Bank, and how much in hand or 
in imprest. The only possible obscurity would appear to re- 
late to investments. These are of two kinds, permanent 
and temporary. Permanent investments consist of long 
term securities which have been purchased from time to time 
from the savings of previous years and form the only reserve 
possessed by the University. Tem]:)orary investments are 
due to the fact that there is considerable variation in the 
current balances of the University* For instance, towards 
the end of the financial year there is a large influx of exami- 
nation fees, whereas the bulk of the expenditure on exami- 
nations falls into the early months of the next financial year. 
By investing part of these balances in Treasury Bills and 
similar short-term securities an appreciable amount of in- 
terest is obtained. These temporary investments are thus 
part and parcel of current balances, which will shortly be 
required to meet ordinary charges, and the only question 
is whether they ought not to be included in balances and 
•excluded from income and expenditure altogether. The 
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point, howt^ver, if. not iuiporiant hwaiiM they aro j*loarly 
shown in stah'inenl TV, and boiiUiv' )H*itiiaiu*ni invost- 
ments also arc ot oonisc pait <>1 tlu I'lih^rsiiyV balances 
and only diftei lioin ti’numraiv inasiiiuch as 

there is no intention ot leahnini, them ami '.pemhng the pro- 
ceeds, except in special ciicnmsiances <uid to »iieel oxceplitmal 
or non-recuiiin^ expenditme. 

4. The complaints, lio\\e\er, nrobibh lelate to the 
annual budget, and thiue it is more th.in e\(i iuipentant 
that the figures blionld be chMr, as n is in umi.ex.ou with 
the budget that the aeneial tm.ineial position ot ,i public 
body is uctessaiily itAiewed. The rni\ersit\ Itinlget is a 
handy cominlaiion, lunuing ti* between dO .md -h> jiagts of 
print. The tiist page is de\(*ted to u siiintnan ol th“ current 
account (though tliis is u<d st>eciti<“d;. the folloving 20 pages 
or so to details thereof, the icm 1 1 oi |.“ p.iges figni’es 
for each Trust Fund Au-onut and a siunuiai,\ ui tht*i \ all and 
the last page contains a statement ol the c-st Is amt Jiahilities 
^ ot the Pro^ ideiit Fund. Now, the liisi llnng lli.>t sti ikes the 
j layman w that there is no (oveiing noli' summarising the 
information contained in the compilation. (>r explaining the 
general financial posiriou oi e\en the piojmsals for the en- 
suing year. It is true that ■when the hudgi-t ior 1902-23 was 
presented to the Senate, a note was distiilmteJ with it point- ^ 
ing out that owing to the rednetiou of (lovemmeut grants' 
certain economies had been effected. This wms a very wel- 
come innovation, occasionc'd, no doubt, by the peculiai 
oircmn&tance!> ol the time, but there seeiiit. to 1«‘ no reason 
■why it should not be contmued and Ihi* note amplified so as 
to emphasise the features oE the estimate-i Irom year to year 
and explain the financial outlook in goneial. 

6. Turning to the budget summary ot ini'ome and ex- 
penditure in the current account, one finds tlie figures under 
the different heads clearly shown and compared wdth the 
actuals ol the previous two years, and details are given 
with admirable lucidity in the succeeding pages. Unfortun- 
ately if one compares the figures of actuals with those given 
in the statement of accounts, a number ot discrepancies will 
be found. This is apparently due to defects in book-keeping 
and the absence of any register in wrbich income and expendi- 
ture are shown under prescribed budget heads. The Univer- 
sity anditow have thus to work out their own totals and to 
make certain changes in classification before reaching the- 
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figures that they publish. The Goveminent auditors too 
give figures in their report for total income and expenditure 
for the year, but these again do not always tally with the 
figures given by the University auditors. This is pre- 
sumably due to differences of method, but if so, the differ- 
ences might with advantage be explained. At any rate the 
obvious course is for the budget to give under actuals of the 
previous two years the figures as given by the University 
auditors in the published accounts. 

6. There is one possibly obscure item in the budget 
summary, vie., the entry “ Transferred to the Building 
Budget.” For the year 1982-3S the entry is blank, because 
no building work is now in progress. It was also blank in 
the years previous to 1924-26, but from that year to 1930-01 
large sums are shown. Now in the University books there 
is no separate account head corresponding to this budget 
item. Expenditure on buildings is in fact debited to the 
heads “Miscellaneous,” “ Oriental College,” “ Law College,” 
etc., and the practice is to make over funds to the University 
Engineer as these are required by him for disbursement. Up to 
1924 expenditure on buildings was (with one notable excep- 
tion in 1922-28 , — vide para. 7 infra) met entirely from Govern- 
ment grants, and thou^ in the books credit for the grants was 
, taken on the income side and expenditure shown on the 
expenditure side, it was thought unnecessary to complicate the 
budget with these entries, which were accordingly excluded, 
and the practice arose of speaking of the Buiicbng Fund or 
Building Budget as something separate from the Current 
Account. Of course no such separate accoimt is authorised 
by the Financial Buies, and when the University began to 
meet part of its buildmg expenditure from its current revenue, 
it became necessary to show this portion of the expenditure 
in the budget. From 1924-25 onwards therefore Government 
grants towards buildings have been included in the receipt 
head “ Contributions ” in the budget, and the expenditure 
head “ Transferred to Building Budget ” has included all 
sums likely to be required by the University En^eer in the 
course of the year and also expenditure on equipment paid 
by the University Ofi&ce direct. It has been necessary to 
examine this question in some detail because of the obscurity 
of the phrases “ Building Budget,” and because the ob- 
scurity is intensified by the figures on pages 20-21 of the 
budget. At first sight this appears to be a valuable state- 
ment of receipts and expenditure in a distinct building fund. 
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On closer examinatioji it tmu-n <nit lo Jk* larncly 
or even misleading. In past mmi-' then* .ipjasu* to h.u’e 
been mistakes hi simjilt* addition. In ibe liudgof 

there art' no sm-h olnioiis nn’staKe". Imt flu* iiu-ome and ex- 
penditure balance In an nne\]tlaineii iniiMcle. Mon'o\er, 
the entries on the income side do not * on-i spoiid with actual'^, 
and appear to have been taken Iroiu (lie e»timales iVi'xUed) 
of preinons yeai*s. and to rt'preseni nothing niitri’ ih.in Mli.it 
the Senate may have intended to deiote to liniMinus. Xn 
short, it is not clear that the statement sene^ ,iny iiseltil 
purpose, and it might Midi adxantage Im* dheon tinned, or at 
any rate ivplaml by a “prn forma statement shoMing aetnal 
expenditure on one hand and on the otluT the source (iov- 
emment grants, sale of penn.inent seenritii's, oi* eiUTenl 
revenue— trom Mhieli it has bivn met. In Inlnre it Mould 
probably be adA’antageoiis to open <i ,se]>arale In'iid ot ac- 
count for ox})entlitnre on buildings and their efjnijmnsit so 
that the auditor M’ill not have to extract tlu* figures Irom 
several heads in order lo till in his li(‘ading ** M,\pt‘mlitnre 
on buildings." It is desirable that lliere should be no avoid- 
able difference betM'een sub-dii isioiis ot the biulgi't and sub- 
divisions hi the accounts. 

7. BeloM' the summary ol estimates in the cnrreui 
account, in a i'orin M’hich suggests u foot-note (a more 
prominent position might be given to these in future) are 
given figures for the opening and closing b.il.mces of the 
current and eusuhig years and a list of investments. Be- 
fore 10S2-33 these figures M-<‘re o])en to the clnirge that they 
did not show whether or not the balanct's iiiclmled tenquirarv 
investments, or that, as actually they did not jnclntb* them, 
the current account balances Mere put at loo low a figure. 
In the budget for 1932-33 it has been clearly stated that 
temporarv' investments have been included in the current 
account balances, and this is certainly' an im])roveineut on 
previous practice. A further hnpro\ouient might be effected 
by bringing “permanent” mvesiments into the picture. 
At present it is only by a comparison of the figures giv'eu one 
year vuth those of the jirevious years that changes in permanent 
investments can be ascertained. The slatenieut of annual 
balances at Appendix B shows that there are a fair number 
of changes even under permanent investments. The most 
noticeable is the sale of securities to the value of 
Es. 1,16,000 in 1922-28. This was done with tiie sanction 
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of the Senate, as required by rule, and was necessitated by 
the building programme then in progress. It is mentioned 
in a foot-note to the University auditor’s accounts for the 
year, but does not appear to have found a place in any 
budget estimates, except the Buildings budget details (dealt 
with in the previous paragraph) where it might easily escape 
notice. If a building cannot be constructed without selling 
permanent securities, this fact cannot be too clearly emphasis- 
ed in the budget. There was a similar sale of Es. 50,000 
securities in 1927-28 which is not mentioned in the aeoounls or 
budget, but in this case Pimjab Bonds appear to have been 
bought as a temporary investment and sold the same year 
to finance building operations. 

8. The following statement shows how budget figures 
have compared with actuals : — 


(Thousands oi rupees). 







Com- 

Com- 






parison 

parison 


Yeai. 

Oiiginal 

bu^et. 

Kevibcd 

budget. 

Actuals. 

ol actuals 
with 

ot actuals 
with 




oriftinal 

budget. 

revised 

budget. 



1921.22 

( Xnconie 

5,98 

6,07 

6,53 

+55 

+40 

• * Expenditure. . 

6,80 

6,74 

6,34 

“■^6 

—40 

1922-23 

\ Income 

6,81 

6,74 

6,89 

+8 

+16 

* • i Bxponditme. . 

7,07 

7,19 

6,93 

8,34 

-14 

—26 

1923-24 

^ Income 

7,66 

7,81 

+68 

+63 

) Expenditure.. 

7,66 

7,16 

7,18 

9,78 

--47 


1924.26 

\ Income 

8,18 

8,82 

8,96 

+1.60 

+82 

• * f Expenditure. . 

10,13 


+57 

—74 

1926-26 

( Income 



11,39 

+2,10 

+40 

' (Expenditure.. 

9,30 

10,37 



+1,00 

+75 

+18 

1926-37 

C Income 

10,62 ! 

11,12 

+50 

•' f Expenditure.. 

11,83 

12,79 

11,99 

+ 16 

-—80 

1927-28 

C Income 

10,69 



+61 

+41 

• • i Expenditure. . 

11.45 

11,77 ' 

11,25 

-20 

—52 

1928-29 

1 Income 

* ’ ) Expenditm*e.. 

11,68 

12,13 1 

12,42 

+74 

+27 


13,39 > 

12,07 

+6 

—1,38 

1929-30 

{ Income 

12,32 

12,41 , 

13,45 

+ 1,13 


* ' / Expendituie . . 

12,36 

14,41 

13,74 

+ 1,19 


1930-31 

< Income 

12,37 

13,83 1 

13,56 

+1,19 


" • 1 Expenditure . . 

13,52 

14,30 

14,08 

13,63 

+66 


1931-32 

C Income 

12.26 

13,11 

+ 1.37 

+52 

' ' 1 Expenditure . . 

13,14 

13,39 ; 

13,27 

+13 

-32 


These figures show a remarkable expansion, which 
si^ests that care must be taken to adapt budgetting methods 
to changing conditions. Every year the University budgets 
for a deficit. Almost every year the revised budget also 
■riaows a deficit. Actually there has frequently been a surplus, 
•often a large surplus. This improvement in actuals is mainly 
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dtie to the umlerfstiinatinp; oi nvi'iiti-.. vsliii'li liav** always 
exemled not merely the orij»inal lint <ii ''0 the iV- 

vised. Oil the expenditure '•ide iv\ estimate') lia\e al- 
mortl ahva\> ext-ei'ded the (‘rifjinui, .sonu'times by large 
amounla. but actuala have iinariably lieen lalon the retibod 
estiiimtea and sumetiineb beiow tiie orii^inai. In short 
budgettiug has not ]>eea \ery aeeiiraie. Nin\ thi* principle 
that the «‘xpeeted reeei]tth oi a yt'.ir ami th** t'Xptvted expun- 
ditme of the year should balauee mhstioi iieeos-arily ajtply 
to a University as to a Otnennneut or loe.il !iod\. in which 
a surplus might b*' taken to iudie.tte tia* desir.il>ilit_\ o£ 
loweiiug taxation. A rnivensity m.iy be jusiilb'd in bmlget- 
ting for a moderate snr) dlls in iti-der to Itiiild up reserves. 
But a herieb of budget delieits which .n-tually do noi maturiai- 
ise can hardly fail to induce a lack of contidtuii'e in budget 
figm*es and by crying “ Wolf! Wolt ! to lead to an ex- 
cessive sense of hccurity, tsliieh in a real tinancial difficulty 
may lead to disaster. At the best a feeling iliut receipts 
are habitually underestimated and expiuulitnre inemstim- 
ated must eneourage extravagance and produce demands for 
sanction to additional expeiidituit' v\hich ai'curate budgetting 
would preclude. 

9. Tlu‘ detailed figures for one year will repay examina- 
tion, and the year 1930-31 may be takou as being the last , 
before the Govonimeut grants were reduced. The figures 
are — 

(Thoiisands of rupees). 



Beceiptb. 

Origmal 

budget. 

Ecvibcd 

budget. 

Actuals. 

Oom- 
pAritsun 
oi actual 
with 
original 
budget. 

Com* 
pucison 
of actual 
witJi 
xe\ibed 
buflget. 

1 . 

of examinations . . 

6,30 

6,81 

7,43 


+69 

2. 

R^dustration fees 

40 

41 

44 


+3 

3. 

Other fees 

29 

27 

26 

-3 

—1 

4. 

Library 

. , 

1 

1 

T 1 


5* 

Publications 

;ia 

43 

47 

1-14 

4-4 

6. 

Misoellaneoas 

0 

9 

]6 

+7 

4-7 

7. 

Interest 

28 

26 

26 

—2 

8. 

OontributiouB 

3,51 

3,52 1 

3,51 1 


‘1^1 

9. 

Law Cdlege 

89 

83 

81 

— 8 1 

—2 

10. 

Oriental College 

2 

2 

3 

+1 

4-1 

11. 

Commerce CoUege . . 

17 

16 

36 

—1 


12. 

Special subscriptions 
and donations. 

• • 

2 

2 

+2 

•• 


Total 

12,37 

12,83 

13,66 

+ 1,19 

4-73 
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Com- 

Com- 

Expenditure. 

Origloal 

budget. 

Revibed 

budget. 

Actuals. 

paiison 
of actual 
with 

padson 

oiaotoa) 

with 



original 

revised 





budget. 

budget. 

1. G^eral AdminUitration 

Lie 

1,19 

1,20 

+4 

+1 

2. KemuneTation of exa- 

2,46 

2,53 

2,40 

+3 

—4 

miners. 



33 



3. Printing of Question 

37 

37 

— 4 

—4 

Paptis. 

4. Conducting of Examin- 

1,60 

1,71 

1,70 

+20 

—1 

ations. 



96 

1 



5. Oritental College 

99 

99 

—3 

—It 

6. Law College 

84 

83 

81 

-3 

—2 

7. Commerce College 

67 

66 

64 

—3 

—2 

8. University Teaching . . 

2,24 

2,26 

2,26 

+2 

+1 

9. Improvement of Edu- 

88 

88 

82 

-6 

—6 

cation. 



10 

+1 


10. Physical Training 

9 

12 

—2 

11. Library 

48 

48 

48 

•• 

- 

12. Appointments Board 

7 

8 

7 

.. 

—1 

and Foreign Inform- 
ation Bureau. 


34 


+7 

1 

13. Publications 

26 

33 

— Jl 

14. Gardens and Tourna- 

6 

7 

8 


+1 

ment Ground. 






Id. Oriental Publication 

6 

6 

6 

•• 


Fond. 

16. Idisoellaneous 

39 

44 

46 

+6 

+1 

17. Transferxed to the 

1,01 

1,31 

1,31 

+30 

• • 

building Budget. 






Total 

13,62 

14,30 

14,08 

+66 

-22 


It will be observed that on the receipt side “ for 
Examinations,” of which Matriculation fees are the main con- 
stituent, account for more than half the total. The next 
biggest item is contributions,” which are practically all mom 
Government. The University is in effect dependent on these 
two sources of inconiG. In tho last fiv© years the total r 6 C 0 ipt.i 
have exceeded the original estimates by 5*7 per cent., 6 2 per 
cent., 9*2 per cent., 9' 6 per cent, and 11*2 per cent, ^d 
receipts from examination fees by 6 per cent., 9 per cent., lo*b 
per cent., 16 per cent., and 12 * 6 per cent. There w usually boo 
a relatively large excess under ” publications. On tto expen- 
diture side budgetting has been more accurate, but the result 
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would look less satisfactory were it not for substantial excess® 
under “ Transferred to Building Budget," which balance 
savings under a number of other heads. These savings have 
in fact: appeared in s})ite of numerous supjdement ary estimates. 

In 1980-31 the revised ljudget showeil excesses o^■er the ori- 
:giual figure tmder 12 out of 17 heads, and t his has in fact been 
usnal, though as often as nt>t actual expendilurtf has been 
below the original estimates. An improvement in the original 
budget therefore would appear to depend on a fuller estimate 
of examination fees and some reduction on the expenditure 
side. The revised budget, which is not pvx'senied to the Senate 
till very near the end uf the financial year, could probably 
be made still more accurate by a close watch on the progress 
■of actual income aud expenditure. 

10. The existing budget procedure has been thus des- 
cribed by the Joint Registrar : 

“Circular letters are issued in the month of December every 
year to the heads of University colleges and departments 
to send in proposals for fresh expenditure, if any. These 
proposals are dealt with as under in the first instance : — 

(a) The proposals submitted by the Law College, 
Hailey College of Commerce and the Punjab 
University Library, are at first consider^ by ■ 
their respective committees. » 

{b) f he proposals relating to the University Teadunjg 
Departments are scrutinised by the Dean of Uni- 
versity Instruction. 

(c) The proposals relating to the Oriental College are- 
serutinised by the Principal of the College \ 

. ^ >t pre^nit is also the Yice-Chaneellor. 

The proposals relating to the University Of&ce, 

- Director of Physical Training and the Urrivefsity 

Clubs are scrutinised by the \^ice-Ghancelior. 

(e) The proposals relating to the University Tonma- 
ments are dealt with by the Punjab University 
Sports Toiumament Committee. 

The recotnmendations of the . scrutinising committees or scruti- 

officers, as the case may be, are forwarded to the V 
.Doard of Accounts. ■ If any large, expenditure or an' iih- . ■ 
portant matter of policy is involved m tbe.fre^ exj^di- : ' 

. tore , proposed by: the institutions. 6)f depaiHi'O^^^* ^du 

■ : ?^fter. .before -^bmis^n .tO: vthe -Boaxd (tf ■ Accpxuits,'- is-'V; ,?■ ; 
■■8dbmitt^’’tb.th^;Byadicate''f<m 
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. which usually determine the need for the demand or 
otherwise, subject to the financial resources which are 
considered as a whole by the Board of Accounts. The 
budget then is prepared for the Board of Accounts on. 
the following lines : 

(a) Bevised estimates are taken from the expenditure- 

incurred to date and the probable expenditure 
likely to be incurred up to the 81st March of the 
year. For the latter the average of the cor- 
responding period of the three previous years is 
taken. Special features, if any, for the period 
are also taken into consideration. 

(b) For the forecast, the average of the three pirevious: 

years, special features, if any^ and the number of ' 
candidates likely to offer for various examina- 
tions are taken into consideration. The in- 
formation relating to the number of candidatSs 
likely to appear in the various examinations- 
other than the Matriculation and the Oriental' 
Titles and Vernacular Languages Examina- 
tion is obtained from the Principals of Coll^M ' 
and due allowance is always made for those ap- 

On the side of income, three features are Of imcei^in zutture^;^^ i 

(1) The grant from the Government for the budget;^^ ^ ^ V 

■year.' 'v ■' 

(2) The fluctuation in the number of candidates offerii^ 

for various examinations, • especially those for 
wMch figures cannot be obtained from: the- ■ 
institutions. 

(8) The number of students likely to seek admission in. 
the Law College. 

Theri^ore extreme caution undw these three heads is observed. 

The draft budget is thmi prepared which ^ves a financial pie- . 

ture of the whole for the next yeu and is circhlated ; - 
among the members of the Board 'of Accounts m Ad;-^- ' . 
vance Of the meeting. The Board in a meeting di^:, 
ciisSes the budget in detail, scaus the proposed; ihcphrn''^, . 
said scrutimses the proposed exptoditum.: T^^ 
such of the fresh expenditure as :is prQ^se[d> Aut 
to financial considerations Cannot he included, %ordihari.- ' ■ * 
ly avaikble to the Syndicate and the Senate, at the: tune- . . 

of the consideration of the budget. Ih an- excepriondj^.-^ 
Sjmdicate, appointed .a ; Snb;-Com-^^ 
imttee . including the Board of Accwts to review the- 
- position as .a>who|e.:;i; :Tlie7,iec^ > 
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u\crardiTiu n^vuidiiiuiit. vtut u]) 1<» tho Miidiciile 
ihioudi tho r»naid ui \cu'iints alons: ^^iih th<* draft 
budget ]^re]»and In tbe JbMul. 

The drali ai]a*uM.d Ia <!u* i»oavd ,»f Vce<»aiits ig 

circnlati^d U» tlie » ot M ndieaio m advanoe of 

the date of the nieetio^ \\\ o h.ae tliue an 0|n)ortunity 
to t^tudy it beurn* tlio iMetiriu is held. The S\ndi<*aie 
then eonbideis the biid^«*l bubu'iitnl 1*\ tl^e IJoard of 
Acoountp b\ peue and ^ d b\ * tad. lie* eopiea 
as pasbed H the Modieatt* are eheulated aiiionj the 
nieuibers ol the "^ina+i. ^^bi*h I iMl\ in a nieo^inu hehl 
in the luonth ot llareh ctoibiders ihe liuduol. PIvory 
Follow hii‘< a rijrld fo dNeu^^s tli<‘ een*ral policy under- 
lying the hudutt by ’\a\ of Ineonio and E\iM»nditnrc, to 
criticise the jiohi and adnnnistiution of tlio T m\ersity 
I'lid to ]‘ro] osi* . ddiM'on*' to or reducuons in tl»e budget 
under eonpideiMluni. Tf the a<l<litions p.*opo?.od involve 
considerable HXjumdiiure, tlu‘n onlhiarih tin* Senate 
refers their eou'.id^iation to the hMidicate. v l)ich nsinilly 
a])poiulb a Mil -t'oiminttee to go into flu* vhoir* question 
and later on reports the resuU of its in\ e'^tigatiou to 
the bunate. 

\b regards the siipi»IeaiU-ta)v grants, the ptoposal tubinittod 
by the ollicer concerned is at lirst on the merits eoiihidered 
hy the Vice-( hancellor. 1£ he ia satisfie<l of the need, 
he at tirst finds out from the Joint -J?ogHtrar W’hother ^ 
money therefor is available under the liinlcred provision * 
hr reapproprrtinn. If that is no* oo^sible, and Uie 
demand is pistitied, then it is eircuhted among the 
moinbeis of the lioard of Aoroums vliich, under the 
regulations, can sanction iiu ileiu id ne \ evpeo lituro 
up to Rs. 5tt0. If the ijrrant riMpii^ed is muv thm 
Rs. 500, then the reconuiiendatif/iis o* ilu» ii rivd of Ac- 
counts aro placed beiort* til® SyndiiMte, \\hi**h, under tho 
regulations, can sanction <ii)y item ot new expenditure 
which doeb not imolve an expenditure of more than 
Rs. 2,000.” 

The following oonnaents suggest tlieinselves : — 

(i) In estimating receipts tor) mucli relian(*e should 
not be placed on previous inerugeR, ]>articuLirly 
in view’ of the general ex])ansion lliat has charac- 
terised the last ten years. Mtieh of the difficulty 
appears to be due to the fact that mairictilation 
fees are paid towards the end of the financial 
year, and the estimate therefore has to be made 
a whole year beforehand. An improvement 
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would be effected by making the financial year 
begin on Ist October, which would have the 
admtional advantage of bringing the receipts 
of fees and almost all the expenditure on 
examinations into the same financial year. But 
the summer vacation seems to preclude the 
preparation of a budget in August and Septem- 
ber. Possibly the year might begin on 1st 
July, but it may be doubted if this would 
produce more accurate estimates of matricula- 
tion fees. 

(ii) The estimates of Government grants do not appear 
to have been inaccurate. Ih any case as the 
Local Government budget is in tlie hands of 
the printers in February and is published by 
1st March it should be possible to arrange with 
the Director of Public Instruction to secure an 
accurate estimate of the University grants 
before the University Budget is laid before the 
Syndicate. 

(w) Estimates of ordinary as opposed to new expendi- 
ture should be carefully scrutinised in the Uni- 
versity Office. Though esiablishment charges 
must be fixed, economy can often be effected 
under contingent and similar charges, parti- 
cularly at a time of falling prices. 

(w) On the analogy of Parliamentary practice, which 
permits the Crown only to make proposals for 
expenditme. it might be as well to have a rule 
forbidding motions for increasing budget pro- 
visions by Fellow'S in the course of the discus- 
sion on the budget. It is impossible to examine 
the implications of such proposals in the course 
of debate and their acceptance might upset the 
budget. In any case there is a danger of such 
proposals being made for partisan purposes and 
without a due sense of responsibility. 

(») Under paragraph 6 of the rules relating to the 
Syndicate ( page 69 of Calendar) the Syndicate 
only has powers of transferring sums from the 
allotment for one object to another and these 
oirly up to a maximum of Es. 2,000. It has 
no powers of authorising disbursements which 
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\\ill hnolvt' .) lut adtlu'"!! to tin* <'X]K'U(liHin'- 
prt>\{(U*il in tilt' Innlu't. Im SjU ii is nt»t t«\i‘n 
cliMi* that )lu' M-ntlif.itf has any [unM r i»l ham*- 
tiuu at all. Unit* '27-\ '>1 tht' rmannil IhiK's 
ipaj^i* tHt) 1^'hKi ]u*rniits tin' llititvd tn An'ttuuls 
in "sam-iittu ui'W " f\)tfnilitniv u'tuU'ully 
iiUMiiing i*\pt‘udi‘nrt‘ ii<vtil\ini> ati .uliliiittn (ti 
tlu* hutljtt'l tttta' up t" Its. TtlUl, ami thus 
it pittMM* than the utlit-ati>. This 

tinouialy, whifh i- pn^ii'iialtlt tlut* ti> rnlf 27-A. 
hi'iiig a lan-r snlilititiii, shnuiil in* ituiuM'd. 

U. This last pnint h'.nls nt the <|u.‘sii(tn t*f tin* s,\s|(»ni 
ot hnam-ial i-nniiDl, Tht' {i.-ru-al *>1 a nainhi'r nt lilfs icavos 
tin* impressinn that (‘uutrnl luitilit v ith ail\an(aj;t* ht* tiuditciwcl 
up. Proposals imolvhu; iu*\\ fxpi'UiUlurt* t'oim* up at all 
timt'h of till* year, even shortly alter the pas«,iiig oi tht* hud-iet. 
and there often iu» indication oi limv the i»roptised charj^ea 
will be met. thouj^h it is usually iin]tlied that tht*y will iiuolve 
an excChH over the hudyel prtivisitin. No n‘li*rt*ii(v is I rcquent- 
made lo the lioard of Accounts. Indet>d it is not ulway** 
easy lo see w'ht a tile follows a particular eoitrsi*. Noliuti h 
extremely briei, and tiles eonsisi larj>t*ly oL copies oi pr<tet*t*dings 
of different bodies. Now nobody aeeusi oint‘tl to tin* i»roi*e- 
dnre in a thnerinneiil office will lie in a hurry to ioret* it. with . 
all its attendant comi»licatitms and delay ■«, on a notHifticial 
bodv. it is possiblt* that in tlu* LnH«'rMl> miu*li is dout* by 
verbal cousnllation. anti tluU tht* pro.> and com-s* are 
thoroughly examined in the \aritmr. commit lees. Ihii it 
would certainly be an ad\antage il tht* tiles showed this, 
and greater co^dence in the aduunislralmii t»i the rnivemily 
would probably bo engendered tht*reby. Vt ]»rest‘in it cer- 
tainly seems that, new' charges arc incurred st»nit*wliat lighl- 
heardtedly, and a sleatly and imsMliU einlarrassing gniwtii t>f 
recurring* expenditure appears tt» lie inevitubh*. The tirst 
desidernimn is a clear perceptitm t)f the tw'o things ueeessary 
before public money can he spent (u) an act t)f sanction l)y an 
authority competent to sauelion, and {b) an act of appropria- 
tion ot funds by an authority conipeteuii to ajipropriate 
(d. paragraph 18' 2 of the Punjab Book of financial Powers). 
We ^omaly noticed in the preceding paragraph i>t probably 
due to a neglect of this distinction. The Syndicate's powers 
were presumably restricted to reappropriations with the in- 
tention o£ leaving vtith the Senate the power oJE making fresh 
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appropriations, and if the Senate is to retain these powers, 
anjjr orders by a subordinate authority sanctioning fresh appro- 
priations ought properly to take the form of anticipating the 
Senate’s sanction. On the whole, however, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to introduce this complication into the Senate’s 
regulations. The actual practice is for the Syndicate and the 
Board of Accounts not merely to sanction expenditure, but 
also to make fresh appropriations to meet it, and this has been 
done advisably as a result of the report of a recent Functions 
Committee. The practice might therefore continue and be 
recognised in the niles, provided orders sanctioning expendi- 
ture state clearly whether it is to be met within tn« existing 
budget allotment or not. 

12. The next desideratum is a definite rule imposing 
on some person or body the duty of examining the financuu 
implications of new proposals. Some years ago a chemical 
laboratory was built, and it was not till the building was in 
process of construction that it was discovered that no pro- 
vision has been made for its equipment. Such an omission 
ought to be impossible ; at any rate if it does occur, it ought 
to be possible to fix the responsibility for it. Similarly in 
simpler cases it ought to be somebody’s duty to examme 
proposals of teaching departments and consider whether the 
object cannot be achieved more cheaply. At present the 
'Joint Begistrar may make suggestions, but it is not iu- 
cumbent on him to do so. Whatever criticism is made should 
be brought to the notice of the authority competent to sanc- 
tion, preferably in a self-contained note stating the pros 
and cms of the proposal and the source from which it is 
proposed to meet the expenditure, so that there may be no 
doubt of complete information being on record. This is 
particularly necessary when, as in the Board of Accounts, 
much is done by circulation. 

18, In the early months of the year it is usually impcMi- 
sible to say, unless there is actual overbudgetting, that new 
expenditure can be met within the budget allotment or by 
reappropriation. So far as possible therefore the considera- 
tion of new proposals ought to be deferred till the latter half 
of the financial year, when it is easier to decide whether the 
expenditure should be incurred in the current year or incor- 
porated in next year’s budget. It is also fairer to the various 
departments that their proposals should be considered to- 
gewrr* At present the figures suggest that, when it is known 

V 
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that receipts are coining in well, applications for sanction to 
fresh expenditure are put in piecemeal and somewha i Inm-iedly, 
and the practice of transacting the husiness of the Board 
of Accounts by circulation must encourage this tendency. 

14. It would probably be an advantage, even at the 
risk of some delay, to submit to the Board of Accounts all 
proposals involving expenditure for which no specilic provi- 
sion has been made in the budget. It is alivady dear from : 
Financial Eule 27 that the Board is concerned with much 
more than accounts, and the best way of ensuring a thorough, 
check over the gi*owth of expenditure .seems to be to require 
examination by that body. At present it usually meets only 
twice a year, though decisions are frequently made by circu- 
lation; but quarterly meetings are prescribed as a general 
rule by Financial Eule 27, and frequent meetings would seem ; 
to be desirable. It would be an advantage to strengthen 
it by the addition of a member of business experience nominat- 
ed by Government, and its enlarged fimctions might be re- 
cognised by altering its title to that of Board of Finance. 

15. Porconvenienceof reference a statement is append- 
ed* showing the University's Income and Expenditure from ■ 
1921-22 to 1981-82, and also a statement showing annual 
balances on 81st March. 

(ii) Gmerd observations. ' 

16. Some witnesses have deplored the precarious posi- 
. tion of the University. Professor Devi Dyal of D. A.-Y* 

Gollege, for example, has written : — 

“ The financial poBition of the University is precariouB. : Thefe . 
has been a decrease of 42 per cent, in the Ctovemment 
contributions during the last two years. Looking into 
the audit and inspection notes of the Punjab University ’ 
accounts, we find that there was a deficit of Es. 28,710 : 
in 1929-30 and Es. 54,000 in 1980-81. .... . Thus 
' the budgets of the last year and year before: wra^e 

budgets of deficit. It will he unpossible to balance the ^ 
next year’s budget, and the University will surely be on : 
the verge of bankruptcy." 

The University has no Endowment or Ees^e Fundi ' 
but merely a few Foundations euiinisted to its charge by ; 
private donors for prizes and schol^hips j it depeuds alnioBt 
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entirely on Government grants and eitamination fees. If, 
through an accident, no examinations are held, or exaimna- 
tions need to be held a second time, as in 1931-32, the 
University is immediately confronted by a financial crisis. 
It may be unable to meet even its current obligations. In 
the total absence of endowments and reserves, it spends 
during each financial year a considerable part of the income 
received from fees for examinations to be. held in the en* : 
suing year, for which it has incurred financial obligations. 

17. For the rest of its income the University is de- 
pendent on Government grants, but these are unstable. In 

1929- 30, Government contributed Es. 3,48,000; but in 

1930- 31 this sum was reduced to Bs. 2,64,000, and in the 
current year to Es. 2,09,000. In many other universities, 
this dangerous uncertainty is obviated by a system of statu- 
tory grants for a long period of years. We cite instances. 

In the Madras University Act of 1933, it is laid 
down : 


“ The Local Government shall contribute annually towards 
the said fund — 

(a) a sum equal to the amount of contribution by the 
Local Government in the financial year prior to the ! 
coniing into force of this Act towards the recumt^' . ! 
expenditure of the Univfflsity ; and 

’ (t) a sum on such oOnditiohs as the Local Govermhent 

may impose, towards the salary, if any, of the Yioe- 
OhanoellOr, the development Of laboratories, libra- 
ries, museums and workshops, and the salaries 
of such teachers of the University as are appointed 
. for higher research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge in particular branches 
of learning. ■ 

The Dacca University Amendment Act of 1926 (Bengal) ■ ; 
contains a similar provision ^ ^ 

“ The Local Government ^all, for the purposes of this Act,, con- . 
tribute annually to the University a sum of five/and- ; 
a-half lakhs of rupees.” ^ 

When the Andhra University came into ^;pst4nC6 itf.' 
1226j it was prescribed in the Act : . 

** The Local GovermnOnt shall, on such conditions as may be 
,agreednpon,.provideore6utribute,towiar<^:^build- 
. : ings-aud equipnient required for such and also ■ 

.A i V annual grant to thn University^^for' mam 

the-institntioha.'” 
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Bul i( -ft at. found to ptrtuk ni»n .'] < i-iJiutllj 

in ihe an ending Atl (^vo. ^ HI t>t It ini') tli.it lit*. 1 iihci'.ity 
Fund shall include — 

“ an annual likid. {.mi.t ot t » ( It " *1 . i' < i » . ’ <1 .id .di liil.ht. ol 
Jill top n.itlelj *1 1 Ti t. Ui.M '! Ji 1 1 1 It 1 ■} 0 K iipi'al 
oxi'cncluiiii* < 1 tl t liMi.i'iti t.ili un.’ 

Again, ^fcti^u dll oi the Aniini.l.i limtisiii Ad 
(Madras Act Ko. 1 of 19191 lequn t>'' tli.it iht Lo( al (.itt\ ern* 
niont — 

'* slmll contnliik* to tit ^ti.it.'l Jtiiio i imu. 1 > .( ■.tmi ol tuic 
aud-a-lialf l.iLlib ol iti) t . ' 

In the case of Andhia ai'd AmuinutU'i I'nhcisilies the 
Madias Logislaihe Council htib imnidcd .t Found.'lion Fund. 
In the case of the Andhra I’nhcibilN it consiiits of- - 

“ (fl) tilt* sum of Iwcuti-Hiiii 1. kits 1 1 mi 1 1 ~ ivlaVlt •.ImIi he 
given to it In the LtK.il (untiiiu i tit : 

(W any contributions to tliK fuiul -vtliidi m.'> In* li.\ tho 
Local UoTemmoiit, llu* (toveiiuuenl of any local 

or other public 1 m th, or otluis ; 

(e) any contributions to this luml wliith nui.^ be m.idebi tha 
Univeisity ; and 

(d) the &um of tiuee IdLhs and oi{,ht.\-li\e thuns.m<l rupees in 
securities and cash wliicb btauds to the credit of the 
Foundation Fund of the UniveiNiiy.” 

In the case of the Annauialai Uiiii orbit y : — 

“ The said Permanenb Fjndoivinent Fund shall consist ot- 

(o) the sum of tivonty hklis of rupees giicn by the 
Founder, the Bonoumble Iiajah Kir R. R. M. Anna* 
malai Chettiyur ; 

(b) the sum of t-wenty-seven Inkh^ of rupee.. gi\en to it 
by the Local Go-v eminent ; and 
(o) any contributions to this fund luadc b,\ the Local 
Government, the Govermuont of Iudi.i, any local or 
other public body, the Founder or <itherB.” 

Borne ot the statutory grants piovido largo sunib of 
money for non-recurring puriioses, though they are spread 
over a nuniber of years. For example, (*lan«e of the 
Andhra University Act provides tliat — 

“ the Local Government shall, subject to such conditions as 
nwy be agreed upon between them and the University, 
give for the buildings and equipment of the University 
a sum of seven and-a-half lakhs of rupees, to which 
they inay add such further sums as they may deem fit 
from time to time." 
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Clause 48*2 (o) of the Annamalea University Act states : — 

“ The Local Government shall give for the buildings and 
equipment of the University a sum of seven and*a*half 
lakhs of rupees.” 

When the enrolment of these universities is compared 
-with that of the Punjab University, it vrffl at once bo 
observed that the Punjab Government has been parsimonious 
in this respect. In the circumstances we are of opinion tl^t 
the University has recently been maintained only by adroit 
financial mangement. 

18. The University has never adopted a policy of 
reserving portion of its annual surpluses for strengthening 
its financial foundations. Savings have almost invariably 
been applied to capital expenditure, mostly on buildings. 
This practice has probably produced the erroneous impres- 
sion that its financial position is sound, and it may have 
afforded Government an excuse to provide less generous 
assistance than reasonable stability requiries. 

19. Though ” the receipts and expenditure ” of the 
University are covered by our Terms of Eeference, we have 
not regarded ourselves as a Betrenchment Committee in a 
rigid sense. Lack of time in any case would have prevented 
our undertaking such a detailed task. 

The Government of the United Provinces recently ap- 
pointed a committee (generally known as the Harrop Com- 
mittee), to reconsider the block grants of the three universities 
within its jurisdiction. This Committee recommended 
revised scales of salaries for university teachers, which would 
apply to future appointments, but not to present incumbents 
•of posts. We give below a comparative table ; — 

Pmjdb University. Proposds of Harrop 

Committee. 


Profebsorh 

Eeaders 

Lecturers 


.. Bb. 800—50—1,250 
• * Bs. 500“^50""750 
.. Es. 260—25—460 


Bs. 600-10—1,000 
Es. 360-20—660. 
Bs. 200-10—800. 


Economy is perhaps possible in other directions. For 
example, almost all the clerks in the University Oflioe 
■(more than twenty in nximber) are in the same grade of 
Bg,40 — 2—56 —4 — 7 5 — 6—100, but in most other offices clerks 
are placed in different grades, according to their qualifications 
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aud jehj)Ousibihic‘.». lau'., n*uu-i .»» ii.a.iva .oiMi* vorK 
could be it>e\ed i<u (.u’liv" s’uv'm' u i\i’' ini J> ' i’«., 5r» 

per menbtii'** lA)* U"'' iituKoiit u iIh* 

Es. 65— louUi }>o iiMn'u i »r .> I'KiUt-i ti.i])oj jm, 
whilbi the iiighei range llU. 7">- 6—100 nuWl i»f> ♦«* i* t c 
to the mo'il rehponwbU* i' il". 

Special ali^tviuue^. "I ill ii '‘i'- i ><■ j|>»i\.)U‘ n‘»ult'ju‘e 
and comeytince, and aho idsii.iei' i men > <'i i 
salaiies, beeui o la gi\ a v' hn e u t '<■!.( < < • .miv iMniie 
piiuciple. 

We the U'«e.utJUNt, ot o » liiue n. I'nutl .iial 

Geinuiii, opecialh tu llio-'i Miiu ’* ad 'i puttied to toi 
comihies loi to avisL 'd ji_i _,i i .iti • 'eh : uu' ii*- 

muncialion at the ia*e m lU. too ^ -in'inh Im jt, 
lecimcib in these •'eei. *' < i' )i n jostiil- 

ed by the ^lnaU ininibei o' ^ludt’H> :i(ei\ing n-'iiuetian. 
Au additionaltee £or Thi.' extra tn'linn MunUl n >* he uno ntutn- 
able. 

We haAe gireii mejen •• ie\t iall^ i>i pti>.">iblt^ 

econoniieh. Tho ’n’hole iiiie'ition cat' bi* exan'iiiei orh 
by a isjieciil conimitli'e eppniuti I j,ei th< piiipost . 

20. Theie aie indication}) that ilie Lnheisity ]ia» not » 
exercibed hatislaetorih' itb le^pousibilide'. leg.irdiim the 
financial organisation ut it> .lililitit tl (uilege<., not ha-i 
it taken the neces-iaiy oteps l«t eiwue ‘h.it then iinid') an 
properly administered, and that edn< aii.mal requiieineutx are 
not evaded by vaiioub fubteiiugen. ’I his .'.Lould In* done 
not only at the time oi afliliation, but alho at lea-^l at the 
time of inspection. Such aciiiiiny ha» been •'iiiih<‘- 
thorongh nor efficient. The annual budgets and tinancia 
statements are rarely checked, and I'uidameutai j > line ij ties 
of educational finance uiu iusufiiciLUtlj' saieguerded. b'di 
example, the receipts aud exi>endi*iue ol a coll(*ge may be* 
merged in the funds of the paieni body, vtitli the result that 
the college has no definite luials wliich can be called its otwi. 
Again, the University does not satisiy itself that u college 
is not conducted on a commercial bafaifa, or that the garnet, 
and other funds are not merged into the general revenues 
of the college. There is insufficient guarantee that the endow- 
ment funds of colleges are inviolable aud cannot be divert- 
ed to other purposes by a mere resolution of the governing 
body. 
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21. Th€* University has neglected to safeguard its own 
interestb by ensuring that grants to colleges are spent on 
the purposes for wMch they are given. For example, in 
previous years Government made annual grants to the 
University lor assisting colleges to improve their libraries 
and equipment, but the University did not sufficiently 
ensure that these moneys were spent as a supplement to 
the normal expendituie of colleges on these purposes. In 
consequence, these special grants were sometimes used mere< 
ly to reduce the sums normally spent on the library. 

This laxity of control extends even to such large ex* 
penditure as the annual grant of Bs. 27,000 to the Forman 
Ohristian College for the Department of Technical Chemistry. 
Audit of expenditure relating to University grants cannot 
be considered an invasion of the autonomy of colleges, and 
should be enforced, if the public is to be satisfied &at the 
funds entrusted to the University are properly administered. 




CHAPTER XI. 

Recommendations . 

(i) Prelimimry Bemarks. 

It would be unwise — ^in jEact impossible — to advise reform 
of the University in isolation from the previous stages which 
fix its general conditions. We have reached an early and 
unanimous conclusion that our basic recommendations must 
propose a reconstructed school system m the Punjab. 

In many directions this Province has reason to be satis- 
fied with its educational achievements. The Hartog Com- 
mittee showed conclusively that it can bear comparison with 
other provinces in educational expansion. The total number 
of male pupils in recognised institutions advanced from 
866,142 in 1917 to 996,570 in 1927 ; the percentage of increase 
during that period was 172 • 2, a percentage far higher than in 
any other inovince. 

This large numerical increase has been shared by all com- 
munities, especially the Muslim. The number of Muslim 
pupils in all types of educational institutions rose from 
196,921 in 1917 to 590,884 in 1927, and to 606,172 in 1980-81. 
It is satisfactory that Muslim j^upils attend the ordinary 
schools rather than indigenous institutions. Thou^ they 
are still backward in higher education, this deficiency is being 
gradually removed. 

2. Numerical advance by itself, however, is iro sure 
sign of progress ; it may be the reverse. We are therefore 
glad that the Punjab has achieved improvement in other 
directions. 

In the primary stage efforts have been made to render the 
system more efficient and to reduce the alarming wastage 
which obtains in all provinces. The number of wasteful 
one-teacher schools has been largely decreased ; the number 
of vernacular midffie schools has been materially increased ; 
the percentage of trained teachers is adequate ; school traiu- 
ing in villages is being adapted to the environment of the 
pupils. It has not been within our scope to examine these 
matters in detail, but, though much remains to be done, the 
indications are favourable. 
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A ficlioo* sh'*u‘(i iiini i‘t piO'iiiMiu it>> *i ix‘*v iiiU'ihvluft 
instniclioii piul skill, t)'it . Ko t innl '1 ii'i its nujtild. 

The school and liOnici imiidin^- ot .lu .•sivnxj/x an* 

generally ad(*quaio and ^\l‘ll-con^tMlcted ; ilu* iiolds 

in many cases ghe ani\>le utcUitit - for i»‘t !ou ,ii»d yliysical 
exercise; pupils are encouvagul lo p*nl i.i oxlrci-nuirai 
activities ; school gardens •m* n I ji-ht a.»d laly ; facili- 
ties for mauiuil tvainiuu, au* nn«\idc I ju s iiion-' ecu’ re- ; ih ' 
percentage of trained tcaclen- i- - . 

We have been paitica'aiK »ilii.icitd i*,\ ilie c\ccllfiice 
of the physical trainhm iu '-choo!-. Che sn|m\i-ot-, who 
haTo bcai tr.'iued l),\ M:. 11. \\ . Ho>.a, aie aii ediiiii. hi ‘ hodj 
of yoiut ^4 nit'n. wlin-i* inlin* mi * i- n'tiicatiiu <h'‘ etdire 
province. 

Th'"* iniluence IU the Jioy N Out iao\euici t i- wuu' sjU' 'jfl. 
Admirable and ecx>Poinicil avrangen»»* 'l- oj mdeoc (nd 
outdoor recreation aiv r(a«lil,\ aMtilablc; -tout- are en- 
couraged to take an acU^c j>art in social Miwicc; the tradi- 
tions of unit}* and icllow-hiii aic sucli Ihv'l the scouis. may 
be expeeud in latcc lilc o ’ »n-cc 1 ttic u'vrow lintita- 
tions of caste and coed. 

ihiny oc the InknuetlwU' Lulkni'^ an* aduiitalily Iioused 
and equipped : the staffs are genera Uy adeipiate both in quali- 
ty and in quantity ; goial pro\i-iou is mail** lor I be education 
of boys belvreen the age- of iourtecn and ciglitcen. Ouruiniu 
regret is that more student** do not attend the (,io\ ernuieiii 
institutions, vrhile in some of the pii\u1ely-iii luagiil eollegos 
the number of students lias seriou-ly outrun tlit‘ir usource-i. 

Many of the Degree CoUegeh, again, h.i\e hue Imildiugs 
and pleasant surroiuulings ; the teai-hers uft»*u poshes- good 
qualifications and take personal interest iu their students; 
many of the students have considerable slieiigth of limb and 
character and, given good training, shonUl acquit theuisidves 
well in the responsibilities which lie before them. 

The arrangements lor the physical rcm*atiou ot <•oUegt 
students deserve appreciation. The Punjab Univorsily lias 
led the way in India by appomting a Director of Physical 
Training. The Punjab is now producing a magnificent body 
of athletes, who have proved their skill both in India and 
overseas. They are also learning to play the game in the 
n^t spirit, and are acquiring the gifts of comradeship and 
leaderabip. 
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The University, assisted by some of the collies, has 
tried to improve the higher teaching and to stimulate re- 
seai’ch. In certain departments of study, the Punjab ha>> 
won a reputation for scholarship, not only in India but also 
overseas. The original contributions of the University Pro- 
fessors of Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Mathematics, Econo- 
mics and certain oriental studies, and of Eeaders and research 
students in their departments, deserve special notice. 

A large building inogramme has been completed, which 
includes the construction of the Chemical laboratories, the 
Hailey and Maynard Halls, a new Law College and hostel, 
and hostels tor "the Orieirtal and Commerce Colleges. 

3. Many Asitnesses from all communities and sections 
of thought, hov ever, have ini])ressod upon us the urgent need 
of drastic reionn. We agree with these views, mainly on the 
groimd that the>it' a aluable assets should serve a better pi^ 
pose, and that tlie Punjab should reap the full benefit of its 
opporiunitieb. 

Our main criticibui of tlie existing system is that it has 
overtaxed its strength. Tire Uniyemity is overburdened 
by the immense area of its jurisdiction and by the ever- 
increasing number of students, many of whom are ill-fitt^ 
, for such education. If the present rate of expansion is main- 
tained and no relief is given, the burden Avill become intoler- 
able. In a word, the University is becoming more and more 
a vast administrative machine. If the bm’den is further in- 
creased, tho machine may cease to function. ^ 

A leadjustmeut of the present system is imperarive m 
order to meet the expanding needs of the ProA'ince. It asuU 
be for those hi charge of the system to fill in the details. We 
have no desiie to hamper them by meticulous advice. 

(ii) School Foundations. 

4. In spite of several meritorious qualities, the school 
foundations are not strong enough, particularly in oig^sa- 
atiou and adjustment. Every stage of education riiould 
have a clear objective, and as far as possible be self-contamed. 
There is too much OA'erlapping betAveen the sucoef^ive stages. 
In consequence there is confusion of objective. 

6. The objective of the ymrmy course should be 
to make the masses literate and to give them that modicum 
of knowledge which all should possess ; but many witnesses 
have pointed ont that a primary school with only four classes 
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IS unlikely to fultil oven this limited .um, t'apeeially lu rural 
areas, where Iho danger ol relapst* into illiteracy i'4 very 
great. Many pupils ha%e to attend the middle tlep.iriment 
for one or two year-* in order to neeomjdish what should 
be the end of the primarj* ooureo. 'I’liis practice is ineon- 
vonient and nnecouoniic in itwH ; it alho <'onlnsf'« the linu*- 
tion of the midiWe sdioolh. There i*! much ju^tilieation for 
the view held by many wiinc-^es, that the primary «*ourse 
should be extended to live years iu ordc'r to t>usiivi* litera'*y 
within that htage. The majority ot pupils woulil then com- 
plete the modebl degree ot odneation wliieh their parents 
ha'Ne sotight [or them. 

6. The vernacidar «J I'llumiton, whieh is 4*om* 

pleted at the Yerna'-ular Final (‘xamiualion (held at the end 
of Class YUI) is in theory a srdf-eontaineU courst*. whieh aims 
at a higher training of the rural elapses in sul)j(**is suited to 
their emironment through the medium ot the \t‘rnacular. 
Efforts have been made iu recent years to improve the 
teaching in vernacular middle schools l'\ training the 
pupils to take a leading part in llie «le\elopmeut ol the 
countryside. Bxit the middle departments .irt* handiea]>]ied in 
this attempt by the inclu'iion «»f hoys \\ho are completing the 
primary course and albO of those \\lu) regard them iiu‘roly, 
as a stepping-stone to anglo-\emacnlar -clioolh. The fonuer 
can be accommodated, as suggested, by the evtmwou and 
improvement of the primary course. Pupils who desire 
Englibli education would be letter adsiHed to attend the 
anglo-vemacular schools than tlio o]>tiou.il Eugli'-li elad«os in 
vemaoulai middle schools, if tiiero are no sm h <*lasses, they 
are detained at a later stage iu the speci.il Englisli cUsses of 
anglo-vemacular schools. A v\ell-do\is<‘d system ol seholar- 
ships is desirable. 

Even if vernacular middle schools .ire relieved ot these 
extraneous functions, their proper object eanuot ho fully 
achieved until the course i s ext ended by 'o)io y’oar. Moreover, 
the yemaeular secondary course should bo as complete and 
efficient as the shortened anglo-vernaoular secondary course, 
which we shall propose. This innovation should be fol- 
lowed by beneficent results. The rural areas need for their pro- 
cess a complete and efficient system of vernacular education, 
which ^ould embrace the sciences specially rdated to rural 
life.^ With this extended course, also, village teachers would 
receive a more liberal general education than at present. 
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7. There is far greater confusion oJ aim and bcope in 
anglo-vmiaeular schooU. The middle schools do not form 
a separate stage of education, hut are merely half-way houses 
along the locd towaids Matriculation. Ihose who leave 
school at the end ot the middle course have by no means 
completed the task which they wore intended to perform. 

Matriculation is the goal to attain which &]1 high schools 
devote their energies; nevertheless it does not complete 
school education. Our evidence is practically unanimous 
that, whereas many pupils prolong unduly their hterary 
studies, the average matriculate has insulBcient general 
knowledge and trarning to fit him properly for a university 
course. Seme matriculates pass on to a degree college; 
others to an intermediate college ; but many discontinue an 
education which is at this point incomplete and ill-balanced. 
About halt the candidates for Matriculation are unsuccess- 
ful ; they therefore leave school as failures, or prepare for 
another attempt. The waste ot time, money and eflort must 
be enormous. 

8. This confusion of aims and stages in earlier educa- 
tion leads later to disastrous results. Colleges are inflated 
with students who are clearly unfitted for university teach- 
ing, as is proved by the large proportion of failures in the 
several university examinations. The higher classes of the 

'schools are congested by boys of inferior attainments, and 
teaching is stultified by their duality of purpose— preparing 
boys for college along with others who have neither desire 
nor competence for a college career. Many inept boys con- 
tinue a purely literary education, mainly because they believe, 
often wrongly, that it will 3 rield a marketable qualification. 
All pupils, from the middle stage onwards, sufler £tom the 
strain of biennial examinations, and unfortunately tend, after 
each examination, to change their courses of study and to 
select unsuitable combinations of subjects. The ever-present 
fear ot an impending examination is dangerously apt to de- 
grade teaching to cramming and to destiny genuine educa- 
tional ideals. 

We recommend tfiat — 

J. (a) 2he secondary course in vernaetdar sdmk 
diouU he imreased hy one year ; 

Qj) The secondary course in anglo-vemacular schools 
dmdd he decreased hy one year } 
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(C) Ihcleuri} u n n hn<l l>f, > i*/ ^rninh 

■'•((i >l'l *'< */ J J *1 It i 1 1'"' fA . 

9. Oue ol tlu' mil mkuu ol.j fts p. ui.tkMi . i •-> * ui-um- 
mendiiUOiw ilial Uu (OihIiH* - i^i »>■ plin i’ »n "li i.l In* 
Belf'COuttiiiuHl. niul liit ii "Ii.iU iwt }» * in ‘kiii u a > < 
atiou held ilming aiiini. '^tmU ‘''ould .u tM.Miii ion', 
aiid &ubjt*i*l;5 should bnainiiiji d »> ]'.v)\ idn .1 i, *od ,iiur.il 
edneation foi all nu]tiis. V’ nWi 11. l^* in'lio i' 1 ' ‘iio • ' 

break dujiug till (‘""nM, - no . o i . n ilin , iu 

the medium oi iusi i a» I im i 

TT. fu) The i>i flu '-xiuilu ut i .lu^i if a f 

Clu^H IX, 'ylhiitlil hi so ttmoui'iJ ihof (he 
(ow'i'i hti uh( t oiifuiiii'H • III' I ‘I i*~i lu'f liiuil : 
!b) The cinKuuhtf tnelhni '•f’oi'hl ■') ism/ flii'otqh- 
oui the I'oiifst’ ; 

{e) Ihc Medium o( era)U}> iifhi' <iioiihl /»/’ ifu ivr- 
uacuhir. 


With the aeeeptunee of these pniiio-aU, the luo^re-s of 
the pupils should be more rapid than uow, .is they ^\ill be 
taught throughout in a language which is l.niiiliar to thisn ; 
and they will not be subjected to the jn’eseut embari.issm sit 
of having to i‘e-leam many of their subjects ilmmgh anollier 
medium. 

10. The thorny question thus arises whethei one veriia- - 
eular oi sover.il Vissiaculo > ».li()uld l.p u>.ed t'oi iiisi ruction 
and exainin.ition <•! the speoudan sl.it-c. 

We Live alie.tdy e\]<l.i‘ >cd ilc' pu>ciii pi.m’iv . \>lie’.eby 
in the Punjab Educalton Cisle, rrdn. Hindi .n d t’.ipjabi mo 
equally recognised asniKlia oi iii''(iuclioM in t']..s><N 1 to Vflf. 
and in the l^Ialnculation eximinilioj c. .'did tc., ,i,c jie»- 
mitted to answer their Tiisloiy and t«' 0 !,i,»|/h\ p nu t nlier 
in English or in one oi tlnee i ci a d.i 0 i Ih** < • li»* him’, 
the text -books are geaeiallv 'smuom m i idu "• ipi, ,ind 
answers in the Temacnlar Fi i.,l '‘\,in i i.'Mon .ue viitlcn in 
(Trdn. 

We agree ihat pupils should be taught tlnimgh the \ei- 
uaoular with which they me most lamiliar, and suggest thul. 
the flexibility in tlie present system should bo retained. But 
we view with some alarm the iliiision of schools into ex- 
clusive compartments by the provision of sepaiale language 
classes. Much additional expenditure mi^t be incurred, 
and, even more regrettable, the unfortunate ditision of coiu- 
munities mi^t be accentuated. 
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We dra^\ atlLiilion to the piopobala roade by the Duettor 
of Public* Insi motion, that PomaniRed Prdu should be used 
in the schools in the hope that a foiiu oi Hindustani inay be 
developed, which vould inolnde T'ltlu and Punjabi words 
and phrases and become the lingua franca oi the province. 
We hesitate to toimvlate this suggestion as a specific recom- 
mendation, because the method adopted by the Indian Army 
tor vriting Hindustani in the Boman alphabet requires le- 
visioji befoie it tan be used lor literaiy or educational pur- 
poses. It would be netessary to devise a simple system of 
Eoman spelling, le-is utdimenl ny than that w'hichis employed 
in the Indian Aiiuy sysiein, mul less elaborate than the 
sj'stems oi tiansliteicdion which have been devised for the 
instruction oi foreigners. When this has been achieved, 
simple Eoman spelling may well ])rove a valuable aid in 
school teaching and for other purposes. We hope therefore 
that this promising suggestion will bo practically pursued. 

11. The Use oi a ^e^naculdl as the medium of instruc- 
tion, by itself, wdll rrot necessarily improve the teaching of 
that veriracular. Indeed, the employment of an insufficiently 
developed medium may have results even more unfortunate 
than the employment of a foreign medium. If students are 
to be trained to think and to express themselves clearly in a 
vemaculsff, 

III. ihe teaching of the vernaculars oa siilfetis of study 
sjwuld he ntended and improved. 

We shall buggest later the measures which should he 
adopted for this purpose.* 

12. While recommendirra that the usu oi English, as the 
medium of ind ruction, shoulid be postpoired untal after the 
completior' oi tiro proposed setor<dary course, and that the 
teaching of reruacnlars as sabjocts of srudy should be im- 
proved, we by rrf) mearrs suggest that the teachirrg of English 
in anglo-vernracrtlar- schools is lurimportant. 

English is the language of administration in India; 
ffiuglrab notices (with or without vernacular ver-sions) are ex- 
hibited in streets, at post offices, on railways, and in the 
Courts and Government offices. Marry ol those who have 
taken a leading pard in the life of the covurtry have been im- 
pregnated with the spirit of Eirglish literature, and have testi- 


♦ Page 333. 
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lied to tin* iuHiui.itioK 'ln _\ 'u.i\iMlfri\cd 

from tlu'ir biiulif". All tlii* \t huu'kI. i- Imvo I'too d<‘t']il\ 
hidueiii'iil liy lilt' MiuIn ol i.» lii"!! li'i i.o iin*. \li.i\i' ,iH. 
En{.'lihli is 11«> tmliiK'iy Hiulupi' ix <oi. nnniit. n'o.i ln'vwor 
piwhiv't's jivd with tl'f oiits'd,* Itidfi'l. *li,> <n 

Englislii> porli!i]is llif git at> l.oiid h. s 'ii.Kni 
ludiaiis of all ]no\iiii‘fs .ml ctnuii'r 'i*i' s, Widiimi tips 
bond till' CtHlmUitni ol ludi.' viP 1> .'i id'i do 'ip. 

JV. 7 h‘ ii'iirlfthij ('1 / <<//.'/< I Ilf III - .>hi'it}i! 

Jli Vililiilul ( »!(/ Ilhl>fi)"l i‘‘ id/ >1 1 ijfit-l'i'f- 
iHirii'i'ir 

AVc iv.dist*. ih.ii i.idillV.i >it m* ol IvigHAi 

in f>fbooli> does ii.oivlumu (ban good. \\ i* .ipju'oi »• tlii* n>at*ui 
abolition ol the Junior Ani.’o-\i'rn.iful.‘v iniiiio'j t‘las-.ps .mtl 
Ibe vofvuitxiient lot giving instrni'tion in Knu'idi in 
Pfboolh of ll-e best It'acheis ibat the t'oniral ’rt'ainin ; (’ollogt* 
can provide. 

18. If pupils are to inako pi-oper progress, tbi'y «boalil 
not be retarded by the lu■ce't^ily t)l' ItHiniine .-tevt'nil Uuiguamv 
from an eaidy age. If CNet'ssiM* lime is ofciipit*(l in litigni^ttic 
studies, other equally imjiorlain »uiqe('l< must be ut'glivled. 

14. These proposals jtve not intendeil in any way to 
provide an opportunity for redaeing t'dnetilional f.U'ilitira, , 
so that pupil^ may he dt'uied education lueri'ly bt‘cau<i‘ they 
are ill-iitied for literary edncai ion. We are in bn our of moiv 
education, not le^s education; but \se are coin inced that a 
more suitable fonn of education should be pr<»^ idwl for uuuiy 
of the pupils. "We have indicated tht* sti-ong demand made 
by many witnesses lor vocational training; \\t' kno shoMui 
that about one-half of the pupils in the two high classes are 
BO old that it would save time, money and opjtortiuiity if 
many of them were diverted to other avenues at an earlier 
age. The money saved could he hefier spent in the expansion 
of mcatwiial induing. 

We are convinced that — ajturt from the expouse wliich 
would be involved— the inclusion of vocational subieet^ 
within a literary course would very probably defeat its object 
by suggesting to pupils a sterile, hybridise^l coui’se and by 
weaning them away from practical pm-suits. 

We also doubt the wisdom of premature vocational ti-ain- 
ing. hadustrial primary departments are the result of a 
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confusion of thought. The pupils are too young for such 
training. Further, vocational training should not be attempted 
until pupils have gained the essential rudiments of general 
education ; therefore the inclusion of general subjects in in- 
dustrial schools should be unnecessary. 

V. (o) Separate primary vnAudrioil de^rtmerds should 
he discontinued and all chuaren, xohateo&r he 
their herd, should attend the ordinary primary 
schools. 

(b) Industrial and craft schools should he increased 

in number and improved in quality. 

(c) These schools should he at! justed in fhe general 

scheme of education in such a way ttiat 
recruits shall have gained a su^isient measure 
of general hunoledge to ermhle them to apply 
themscloes wholly to their practical training 
in yeparate vocational institutions. 

We suggest that pupils should be admitted to industrial 
schools at Class VI and to craft schools at Class X, for it is 
essential to divert a large proportion of the pupils at these 
stages to practical pursuits. 

15. This re-adjustment and shortening of the anglo- 
• vernacular secondary stage will also be to the advantage of 

those pupils who are considered competent and desire to con- 
tinue their literary studies preparatory to a university coarse. 

The Punjab boy has many admirable qualities. But 
these often remain undeveloped, because a premature college 
training is wrongly substituted for a good school training. 
The present Intermediate stage is in reality an inferior alter- 
native to the completion of the school coarse. Though it is 
debateable whether Intermediate students at present receive 
inspiration from lectures delivered by college teachers of 
eminence and scholarship, the loss of this possible advantage 
would be more than compensated by senior school discipline, 
school methods of teac^g, school activities and associa- 
tions. 

YI. The Intermediate classes should he removed from 
ihe University course. 

16. We attach importance to the form of institation in 
which th^e students shoold receive their hi^er secondary 

w 
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or pre-universitv training. It should be, not a mere pro- : 
longation of the ordinary speondary scliool, but an institution 
complete and separate iii itself, unitary in aim. Tlie Princi- 
pals of these institutions should be men of experience and 
■wide vision. The teachers should ordinarily have received 
training, and sliould possess good and varied qualifications. 
Every encouragement should be given for physical exercise 
and the playing of games. The schools should be limited in 
size, so that the Principal can know ail the pupils personally. 

The classes should also be limited in size, so that the teacher . 
may know his pupils individually and intimately. 

The higher secondary schools, which we propose should 
be instituted in place of the present Intermediate colleges, 
should not all pror ide a merely literary education of the type 
which leads pupils to the I'nivetsity. A good proportion of 
these schools should give specialised training for agrictiltural, 
militaiy, clerical and eommerieal careers. The curriculum 
should be determined partly by the area which each school 
serves. For example, in districts largely inhabited by fansilies 
with a military tradition special training should be provided 
for boys "who wish to prepare for entrance to the Indian ; 
Milhary Academy, while in agricultural districts schools should , ' 
provide a scientific introduction to that pursuit. Othbr ■ 
schools should afford a clerical and commercial training, and > ' 
a diploma might be awarded at the conclusion of the school 
course to those who have attained proficiency in these sub- 
jects. 

If these forms of vocational training are made efficient 
by the provision of carefully adapted courses, specially quali- 
fied teachers and suitable equipment, they should not only 
divert a large number of boys firom the purely literary hi^- 
way which at present leads them to the Univei-sity and so 
to “ black-coated ” unemployment ; but should also provide 
avenues, which do not now exist, to a military, eommerieal 
or eleribal livelihood, and should improve the status of the 
more prosperous agriculturists, fitting them better to play ^ 
their part in the public life of me Province. 

In this scheme diversion of the humblest cldss, who would 
furnish mistries, would occur at the end of Glass V ; of hotter 
educated boys, who would be absorbed in iUdusfer^i at ifi® . 
end of Glass K ; and ; of still bet ter, educated ^ ^ 

biighOr callings at the end ■ 
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VIL The present Intermediate classes the colleges 
and Glass X of {he schools should he included 
in separate self-contained higher secondary 
institutions, the courses for which vmdd thus 
extend over three years. 

17. About 20,000 pupils are included at present in the 
three classes concerned, ■within the Pro-dnce. Of these about 
18,000 are in Class X, and there are about 8,500 in each of 
the two Intermediate classes. A very large number of pupils 
in Class X are of the kind who should in future be diverted 
at an earlier stage to vocational institutions. On the other 
hand, many of the pupils who now stop short at Class X -will 
complete the course. Probably the number in the first cate- 
gory will exceed that in the second, and therefore the present 
total of 20,000 may be regarded as the maximum. If these 
schools have an enrolment of between three and five hundred 
boys, about forty schools -will be required. 

The existing Intermediate colleges should provide about , 
one-third of the requisite number, though some of the private-i"^' 
ly managed colleges will need many improvements both in 
staff arid acoomhiodation. Many of i-he existing high sphbplSi ■ 
•with improved science accommodation, can be approximated 
to this higher work; Preference should be given to institu-^^l^v. 
tioiw whose management is common to aU commumties. 
Purely ; communal institutions produce unnecessary and yeiS' 
imdesirable competition. 

We cite the opinion of Mr. Sanderson, Director of Publie 
Instruction, with which we concur : 

: *f B is probable that fifty Mgber sepoadary schools preparing 
boys for the IJniverrity •will be safifioient, This arrange^ : ; 
meat wiU be epoaonaioal. Oar iatermediate colleges, 
have beautiful bml(Hag3> and , so have many of t^^^^ 
high schools spimd over the province. It shoald be 
easy to convert them into institations of the: new ; 
type. The standard of admission shotild be ;a hi^ 
one, and compm'atively high fees should bii hhiigad.* - 1 , 

If: these hi^er secondary schools are to bO oondooted 
efficiently, they will entail considerable expea^^tnO.^^^;^ 

siudeni8\f^ fTwiM 

to:ydie ic^ ^ 
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(h) Poor b(ffs o1 (ujmri' cvii j'ronift /tfio.ntt be 
Oi'fiislrfl hv ithitof i^vlu'iait^hips avil f(ti- 
jtarls. 

A vio3}n un^ ixjt InvU jor shi < he 

m] OH 4 . 

Bactxiard boyp <<1 tuIi 'luiuiil n«*t It* i •-!«(» d 

in iheir education Ly tlio iax-]'a^f i : wiiile f oi 

poor parentage sbciild uot Ic nuniiif gtd it' m«‘!i ad 
to these institutions. 

18. Difficulties uiuj aiisi* in Tnonlcr tti n litAo 

the present serious (‘(uigt-stiou, **-«] ecially of lntenii<'diale 
students, tLe ncTV instil iition.'s in l.tihure could, ptahtips, be 
limited very largely to those who mo l('^illonl in or iioiti [.ahore 
or are living with ie]ati\oH. E\on with thi.>< rest riot it ui, pro- 
vision will have to be made lor u ouiupjiratiNoly larg,o ntiinber 
of boys. 

IX. Some Inliludc ;ihould hi ulloived ni jln^l to Ike 
Lahore iolki,eXt eo ihui they may hun ilme io 
aiap ihmHlvcb io ihe ntU' coiuliitofx'^. 

This latitude will be ad\isab’e tn n arn ground*!, ft will 
be difficult for Lahore cohotts in all cim’S in n odifit'-ly to 
provide separate accommodation for the new ins'i'i lions. 
Hasty action would be unwise, llany parnita now u-train 
from sending _ their boys to Intemiediato colli'L'es, because 
they do not wish them to change iK.5tUulions in the iniddlc of 
the course. But they will probubly seiKc the oppori unity 
of sending their boys for the conipletion ot their li.lier 
secondary course to institutions nearer their houiea, i way 
from the expense and temptations ol a Iciuc cit\. Lnlure 
colleges should therefore wait until lliey can ascertain n.ore 
accurately the amount of acconiniodation which will be re- 
quired, for this may well be much loss tb-ni is anticipated at 
the outset. The school <-lasses should bo urrder a separate 
staff and Principd, and the numbers, especially of those 
coming from outside Lahore, should be discouraged. 

19. Certain classes of the community have demanded a 
better type of school, which would be cozidacted on the lines 
of the Public Schools of England, but should not n.oroly 
imitate them. The foundation of such schools should be 
encourf^^, as their influence on the life of the Province 
would be very salutary. These schools mi^t include more 
iban three classes, as well as preparatory departments. 
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X. The system shouli be flexible and shotM aUow for 
the inclusion of a fexo schools on Out lines of Oie 
“ Public Schools ” of England. 

20. We have paid earnest attention to the nature of the 
Authority which should be responsible for the recognition 
and general supervision of these higher secondary schools. 
In our opinion neither the Department of Education nor the 
University should be burdened by these administrative res- 
ponsibilities. We share the judgment of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission, that a separate Board should be institut- 
ed for the control of this stage of education, as has already 
been done in the United Provinces, Dacca and Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

We have also considered whether the University, or the 
proposed Board, should be responsible for prescribing the 
courses and conducting the examination to be held at 
the completion of the period, which would be regarded as a 
qualifying test for admission to the Univereity. The Authority 
which is responsible for the general supervision and re- 
cognition of these schools should also be responsible for con- 
ducting the examination of the pupils. Duplication of autho- 
rity is undesirable and leads to confusion. Moreover, the 
University should be in a position to concentrate its ener^es 
on its own proper work, and its governing authorities should 
be constituted for that purpose. But the University should 
be intimately associated with the Board, by a large represent^ 
tion thereon. Similarly the secondaty schools which would 
prepare pupils for admission to the higher secondary S(diool3y 
should also be represented. The University shoidd be at 
liberty to impose whatever standards and requirements^ it 
mey consider advisable on all candidates seekii^ admission 
to its colleges. 

The Board should also conduct the examination held at 
the completion of the secondary anglo-yemacular course 
and serving as the f]|ualification for admission to the higher 
secondary schools, but the recognition of secondary schoote 
should continue to rest with the Education Department. 
Vernacular schools should not come within the purview of 
this Board. 

The Ohairman of the proposed Board should be ® 
of ripe experience in educational administratioa and should 
be in a position to devote much, if not all, of his time to its 
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(o) to buhffit to thf (ton mm III ii cinii 
on any inatl(> i>ith nfuch if <>>»- 
cei ned. 


(c) The Board ihoidd coii'sibt of — 

(t) a Chan man nomniaUd hy Oourn- 
meat , 

(Ml) an ed'ii.cational optei uorliiiq in the 
headquarters of the Edubutioii Depart- 
meni nominated by the Director oJ 
Public Instruction; 


(Hi) &ie Deputy Directress oJ Pubhe Instruc 
turn; 

(t«) idue Prmcvpal of ^ Central Trcming 
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(v) tm Dwis tonal Inspecton of Schools, 
nominated by Government ; 

'm) two PnneipaU of recognised Govern- 
ment liiglier socondanj schools far 
boys, nomimted by Govetmienl; 

I mi) one Piincipul cf a lecognised non-Gov- 
etnnent highen seeondaty school for 
cfvtls, nominated by Goietnment, 

(vMi) two Pnncipuls of tecognised non-Goi'- 
etnment hiqhet secoiidanj schools, 
elected by Puncipals ftom among 
their own nvmbit , 

(Wc) four heads of lerognised mob-veniacw- 
lai secondary schools, of whom me 
slovlA nominated by Government 
and %cc should be clei ted by the head- 
mnstos of i on-Gouinmcni schools; 

(x) ten mernbets nominated by the Syndi- 

cate of the Punjab Univeisity, of 
whom one should be a Syndte, two 
should be FeUows who care not Syndics, 
and seven should be " recogmsed 
teachers ” of idle Vrmersiiy ; 

(xi) four members of the Punjdb Leguhiwe 

Council elected from among thevr own 
number ; 

(int) one member of a Munmpahiy to be co- 
opted by the Board ; 

{xni) one merribei of a District Boatd to be 
co-opted by the Boaid. 

The Board should he authorised to co-opt persons not 
exceeding thee in number (of whom one should 
be a woman) on account of Qi&vr possessing ex- 
pert hnowledge in subjects of study ineludM vn 
the courses presci ibed by the Board. 

The Secretary should be appomted by Qovenmewt. 

The Board should appoint Committees of Courses and 
Exami/nahons, and for Recognition, and srueh 
offier Commttees as may be preserved by the 
Begidations of the Bocard. Such Committees 
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of liiel'fr '•cdinih.iv 'il < ' i* , ' . v 1 1 ' . 1 1 1 I* • 'id d < uid 
con'ifh'i the ul'iii.i lilt' .111 mill i jiil..tiitii'. of 

the Col ai.d funs ml it- it luiul oin.inn'. and pro* 

posak to Gov el null'll I . 

{lii) Tlie Proi prefix of leaching Vnirenifics 
in the PiiHjvh. 

21. The i-emovnl of the liiieimidiate t‘la*.Ms fioni the 
juiisdiction of the Fuiveisilv will 'Jm' it ii i ili nliit ; hnt it 
should also vecehe lelief in iisjcit to the with* area of its 
iuribdietion. We legiit that, cwiiie to the linriiatiou of our 
scope, we are unable to mahe (onipiehensive ri*i*oiiiiii<‘irda- 
tions for the achievement of this udvimtii^e. 

22. We first considered the possibility of a separate 
unitary teaching university in Lahore, such as has been con- 
stituted in Allahabad ; but we cannot I’ecommend such a 
proposal. Large additional expenditiiio would be required 
nnmediately ; the deep-rooted traditions of the colleges forbid 
it ; there wo^d be a danger of erecting an unwieldy centralis- 
ed organisation, which would provide insufficient conta^ 
between teachers and students ; the mufassal would remain 
undeveloped. The wdght of our evidence is opposed to 
this project. 
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23. We do not approve another proposal : that the 
Punjab TJniveisity shonld be split np into two or more atBli- 
atin^ universities. Though an afifiliating university will be 
required in the Punjab for many years to come, it is inadvis- 
able that such universities should be multiplied. Moreover, 
no other centre in the Punjab can afford suitable headquarters 
for a new affiliating imiver&ity. 

24. It would be more desirable and practicable to aim 
at establis^g in the future several new self-contained 
unitary univerrities. At present, with one possible excep- 
tion, no centre in the Punjab can be considered strong enough 
to stand alone and to become the seat of an independent uni- 
versity. Hasty action in tliis di] action would invite disaster, 
not only to the centre or centres concerned, but also to stan- 
dards or efficiency throughout the Province. Every encourage- 
ment should be given, however, to promising mufassal centres 
to enable them to gather the strencth necessary for future 
independence. This support has not leen given in the past. 

We refer not merely to difficulties rn providing higher 
teaching, but rather to the luro of the metropolis, which 
possesses magnetic attractron for many students from the 
mufassal. Though we do not suggest the rmpo^ition of hard- 
and-fast restrictions on the movements of students, esped^y 
* of those who desrre to partidpate in the higher teaching, 
which at present Lahore alone can give, we are convinced that 
the majority of students residing outside Lahore would be 
well-advised to attend a degree college in the vicinity of their 
homes. 

In recent years the TJm’yersity and Government have 
been lax on certain occasions in recommending and granting 
affiliation to the degree status, thus tending to subvert the 
standard of teaching and to subject colleges to unwise aM 
unnecessary competition. If the mufassal is to prosper, its 
energies should not be dissipated. 

There are several promising mufassal colleges, each of 
whidi, with due encouragement, might enrol some three or 
four hundred suitable students readmg for a d^[ree. Though 
they would be unwise to undertake m^er teaching beyond 
their resources, their aspirations thereto should not be impeded 
merely on account of meir location. 

We strongly recommend a hold policy of higher edhjusor 
Honed deodopmrd m Hie mujasecd. 
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Xn. (a) Well select^ degree colleges in the miifasscA 
should he encouraged and developed ; 

(b) The more promising of these colleges shoiM 
he permitted and assisted to provide higher 
teaching and thus to prepare the icay to 
hemming idimatcly independent unitary 
■universities. But we deprecate hasty action 
m this direction, 

25. We have been impressed by the stimulating vigour 
and initiative shovm by man\* persons oomieeted 'vsdth 
mufassal colleges, but ve have been dejiressed by the isola- 
tion in ■which many of them live and -vvoiic. Constant deve- 
lopment of ideas and experience is essential to their well- 
being and improvement. Schemes for mufassal develop- 
ment have been too much regarded from the standpoint of 
Lahore, .rather than from that of the mufassal. Means should 
be pro'vided whereby views on its improvement may first 
be discussed and crystallised by those directly eoneemed, 
and then placed ■with authority before the Uni vet’s! ty. 

XIII. A University Board of affiliated colleges should be 
constituted. 

(a) The functions of this Board should be r— 

(i) to advise the Academic Council on dU r ■ 

matters affecting the welfare of these 
eollepes; 

(ii) to advise the Syndicate in respect to cdl 

applications for affiliation. 

(b) The Board should be composed of the follow^ 

ing: 

(i) The Vice-ChwnceUor {Chairman}. 

(m) TIm pritmpals of cdl affiliated colleges. 
{iii)Five“recognised”teaehersintheaj^i- 
atecl colleges, to he elects from among 
their own number. 

(w) Five Heads of University Departinepis 
appointed by the Academic GouwM. 

(®) Three mmbers nomimateid by the Vics^^ . 
Qhmxfffar, 

28. Khedsa CoMegp^ Amritsar, is-the 
; wh referred. do not feel juatiiM in defi- ' 

hBP QinTnehding the conyerajon of this bpllege into- att- ■ 
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independent nnitary university, but it is the outstanding 
illustration of a mufassal centre which should seek early 
independence. We would remind its authorities, however, 
that a superior college is infinitely better than an inferior 
university, and we deprecate hasty action without counting 
the cost." 



XIV. 


We prefer to recommend certain conditions which 
seem to us essential to the wdl-heing of (he 
proposed university— r 

(a) It shoidd he unitary and should not dis- . 
sipate its energies and resources on 
the affiliation of i/nstitutions outside 
the University area. As Khalsa 
GoUege is siUmted outside the dty 
of Amritsar, there should he no ob- 
jection to colleges unthin the cHy being 
connected with another University, or 
Authority, should they so desire. 

(ft) Though the University umdd he at liberty 
to impose oMiMor^ 
effimeneyi the fvml 
by the proposed Bpard Of High^" 
Secondary education, dr aii emtriwr' 
aiion hem by (mother^ Univ^ 
AuQiority which is regarded as egpA- 
valent, should be the test of admission 
to the University, which should not 
concern itself wilh school education 
and tests. 


{o) If <2 higher secondary instiMtion is 
mmntaimd unthin the preoimts of . 
the Univetsiiy, it show he under 

imfhm of (he Board 

of Higher Secondary Educations 


{d) The University would be we$Odmsed to 
(mcentrate its energies ahd^^^^ r 
on a few departments of s^yf Ospso^^^^^-^ 
(My^wseofaprofesswniBi.^ 

: ishcn^ to traOerse Sus 
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CHAPTER XI. 


(e) 2he tU not he 

drawn hchhifrant Hu slUt comnmni’ 
ill ; olhr ci'ni)i<iiinliiK.^iiiuH<lht' rejpre- 
mtied o' Hu uhij]' on <‘q‘ nl terms tcith 
the bihh comm inilif. 

(J^ Smld'hj qmilijhd ^•tinLnts from all com- 
nivnitks uho> IJ he (Uimiihd to tha 
Vuirmitji on t<im 1 Icnns niih Hiose 
of the htl,h iomnn -h'/ji/. 

{g) Ihe fuu nciul r,^ou,t s of the Univer- 
siiij sLoulii hr mfiikni to <,nor(tntee 
its j/rojtf tuttin'inunci and <dso to 
jHudt in ad uni i rtunrr aijuinst 
Ui'joti.si( n III} lli>j< III k.s. 

(h) Uhl Coenninq . I irhotiiiiu of the Uni- 
t'l.'silii flii'iht hr rniujilii con- 
hlUvkd ant' should I'ijri'i-iiii not a 
section, hut Hie whiik oj tin SiLn aim- 
mumly. 3 he vcadunic auiho) Hits of 
the Univasitij should he constituted 
itrespccllie of <v)nm>nuty. 

It Tx-ili be obseived that, £oi sovtral mtvnn, wo have 
placed the Ehalsa College in a category ol itself, stud have 
reccinuerdcd that it should leceive sptviol cotisidcvtiiioix and 
repiesentation. It is the most highly developed umltissal 
college; it has maiuiaiucd highoi nuivoisiljf teaching in 
several subjects for a number of yeare past ; it is the most 
obvious example of a “ potential rauvemty ” iiatho Province. 
But its pxoximity to Lahore and its large size and inipoi’tance 
in the present organisation of the Uiuveisily saggtst that it 
should receive special treatment in a possible period of transi- 
tion, during wmch the Sikh community, with the encourage- 
ment of the University and of Government, may be able to 
provide the necessary conditions for its elevation into an 
independent university. 

(a®) The University and the CoUeges. 

27. Our project of the gradual evolution of new univer- 
sities by a process of “ hiving oft' ” is, as vre have shown, 
necessarily vague. It can be made detoite only by the logic 
of future events. But we believe that that l(^o implies 
certain principles which, if consistently pursued, should re- 
sult in the creation of a number of independent unitary 
univendties. 
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In Lahore the constituent colleges, together -with the 
present incorporated and professional colleges, ■would pro- 
vide a satisfactory nucleus of a teaching university. While 
supplementing the resources of these institutions, the Uni- 
versity would be engaged mainly in organising and stimulating 
the work of the whole federation. 

In the mufassal the better colleges would be encouraged 
and assisted to grow in strength and influence, with the aim 
of becoming ultimately independent universities. 

The two pivots on which, in our judgment, future policy 
should depend are {%) the closer association of coUeges in 
Lahore with each other and with the University, and (ii) a 
bold constructive plan of mufassal development. 

28. Neither of these ideals — nor any proper ideal — is 
attainable, unless there is a spirit of harmony and co-operation 
between the University and its colleges and between the 
colleges themselves, and unless more effective control is 
vested in the University. 

We have already indicated our opinions in regard to 
what is generally known as “ University teaching “ : that 
there should be no sharp distinction between Univer- 
sity and college teaching ; that all formal teaching (except 
in classes which do not prepare students for university ex- 
aminations) should be regarded as university teaching. In 
consequence of this sharp distinction a spirit of rivalry has 
recently grown up between the University and its eolloges, 
and especially between the Lahore colleges (which tend to 
monopolise Mgher University teaching, as now understood) 
and mufassal colleges. We do not mean by this that separate 
pro'^ision should not be made for tho more gifted students, 
but that there should be no cleavage within the student 
body or between the University and its colleges. 

XV. There shmld be no sharp distinction between 
Vniversity and college teaching, bvi Oie Uni- 
versity shoiM possess suitable powers of eoniroi 
over aU teaching given in its name. 

29. There are certain directions in which effective con- 
trol should be vested in the University, so that it may be able 
to int^rate and stimulate the activities of collies. If 
colleges are permitted to retain and aggrandise almost un- 
fettered autonomy, they will generate friction, waste thw 
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eneigy in duplication of functions and inevitably cause a 
general lowering of standards. The interests of all ■will, 
suffer increasingly by the absence of disciplined co-operation. 

It is a necessary function of the University to eu.sure that 
an affiliated college" is managed by an appropriately qualified ■ ; 
body, that its financial position is saiisfactoiy, and that 
it is governed under suitable statutes. In particular the 
conditions in which teachers serve and work should be such v 
as will attract and keep well qualified men. The University 
should ensure reasonably efficient teaching by the formal 
recognition of individual teachers. 

XVI. Every affiliated coU&je should, safisfy the JoUow- ' 
ing conditions : 

(o) Ihe total number students should ne>t exceed ' 
600, and u due proportion 0 / qualified feoch- . 
ers should he nminfained. (TFc suggest an . ■ 
average proportion of one teacher for twenty ^ ' i 
students). ■ ;;! 

(b) Beasonahle accommodation should be provided; 

(c) The University should only tahe cogniscettoe of : 

attendance at lectures and other instrvciion ; 'i; 
give^i by ieadiers whom it has duly fecog^ : {^ 
nised ; ' ; ■ t 

ifi) The minimum rates of college fees payable % 
students slundd be fixed by the University ; 

(e) Before admission to affiliation, a coUege shM^ 1 

satisfy the University that its eimworwrierA J; 
provides a suitable universiiy atmosphere, i 
and that it mil not compete unreasonably '.."I 
with other colleges ; 

(f) Each college sJmdd be a public educational in- ? , 

stiiution ; the whole oj its funds should he 
appropriated to its otm educational pur- 
poses and should be fully controlled by its 
governing body ; 

*(g) The governing body should he property conr . • : 

. sMtuted aria should include, ^i^^ to . 

ffie PHrunpal, at Imst one repremiia^m 
.. .the, tcochers-; . ■' . 

of PravincQS and v9tate$ should jh.e: oonstdenOd gowning bo^ieer^: ; V V 
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*(h) The rules under which die governing body eaier- 
cises its powers should he subject to the ap‘ 
proml oj the University ; 

•{•('i) The rules regarding the conditions of service 
for college teachers should be approved by 
the University ; 

(j) The provident funds of teachers and aU special 

funds, such as games and Ubrary funds^ 
should he kept in separate accounts andplaeed 
m a barik approved by the Urmersity ; ■ ■ 

(k) No teacher should receive a salary below a 

minimum prescribed by the University ; 

•{•(1) Every teacher should be employed under written 
contract, stating the conditions of his ap- 
pointment and the salary to be paid ; a copy 
of this contract should he given to each teacher 
so employed and a further copy should be 
lodged vhth the University ; 

f{m) The eplUge shouW agree to accept the decis^ 
of a tJhwersity tribuncd in any . dispudk 
regarding the fulfijment of its cgniraei . ■ 
ateacherinrespeciofhibsdaryard^ke6on^: 

• ditions of his appointment. The decision; 

of the tribumd should be finM ; 

{n) The University Tribuncd of Arbitration, ref med 
to in paragraph (wi) above, should consist of 
the following persons : 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor, who should he Chair- 

man. 

(ii) One other Syndic appomt^ by die Syndi- 

cate. 

{iii) One representative hominat^ by div gov^^^^ 
erriing body of OoUege uM(di %& d 
party to the dispute , . . r. , ; " 

(jv) One representative ngrniiiei^ hy die 
Uacher who is a peo'ty pa die dispide. 

jN^flfl rrtTnft niia of pToyinoes aUd Sl»tes i^iild be oozisideE^ gbyei^^ of ^ ' 

fTtus dh^old not wmtaaiied by rad ; , 
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30. ’Many ot ^noMsKtii-. . n lu»ii\ iiu iuU‘u in 

the comlitioiiis ol alliliatioii. i>uf tli \ it iiilliiled 

effectively, chiefly hmuiso tiu* Inuei'iity lui't noi iriM^ted 
rigidly enough upon oblauiiug coiiijiUtL* .ind fiiuvly inUu na- 
tion and upon exocuiing u> 'wiiution. W'ithoul such guid- 
ance, a college may dttc’hivtti -jtc.tJih lu ouhih* aihiuuia- 
tration and efficiency, iho liii\»isity u<ii hoctn'dug a\^are 
of the fact until too Lto. In lh.it lasi oifly ilu luosl diastio 
(and therefore the most dithcuh) tic.ni'KUl is posMble. 
IViendly and balutary ad\itc is .• htttcr couictht' <h,vn 
drastic punibhinent, but in jutbiut uuuiiNtaijici the '.ittor 
is often the only me.Uis ol coiiccdou . ud is tl.t tclmt* a^o^d<Hi, 
■with a consequence ol bte.uly thlerinr.il inn ni st. nd.'ith. 

81. UniMusity inbiicctioub ht«i%e heiu cuiiieil ttul Kuue- 
what perfmictoiiiy, and lul..»y' rtcomuunti.iiit.uv iu iu- 
spectiou lepoitb have ollon ]vsbtd miLc I d. Ihsjiniors 
themselves ha^e bOiueliUKb ’acked ucctb'i i\ q i.'’ihca itias 
and experience. The Uimeibiiv .ijipc.iis to li.i\u n mi'd 
inspection of eoiiogeb bo little llial its cobt Las hem o..t' of 
the first items to be teinporaiilv icirtncluti, ubtueas suicly 
it should be the last. Inspection bLould bo leg.irdcd os a 
means of secuiiiig economy and efficiency', not merely as a 
minor source oi expenditure. 

The University should jealously gn.ard tho light ol in- 
spection, which should not only pio%ide a lui'an'- oi clitvking 
returns and statistics and t>i eusiumg that the coinlitunis of 
affiliation are taithtuUy observed, but '.Uonld .'bo emibic the * 
Umversity to guide and btimuLito tb aciivit. ^ oi colleges, 
and to tormuidle its policy of future th\ehjjuu< at on the firm 
basis of accurate information and experienced a hicc. 

82. The Univeibity is building up a luofcbsoriale, and 
this practice should be extended, but wo are doubtiul whether 
it is gaming the full benefit of the experience and .tdvice which 
a professoriate should give. A University professor should 
organise and guide the teaching of his Department through- 
out the Province. He should not be eontoed to his lecture- 
room and office, nor have contact witffi only a handful of 
students ; he should tour exte^vely, and his influence should 
permeate fax and ■wide. It is by informal discussions, by 
gatherings of teachers, by occasional lectures in colleges, 
helpful advice, that his i^uence can best be impressed upon 
the teaching of his subject. 
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^Vir. (<j) 4U colleges should provide such statistical 
and other injoimation as ^ University 
imy from time to lime determine ; 

(Ji) The University should talie early steps to 
premie foi ms of full statistical and oOuf 
tnhles which, uhcii completed, sfmild be 
scrutinised by the University ; 

(c) A Board of Inspection should he constituted 
on which an expert or experts from outside 
the Punjab might find a place ; 

{d) University professors should he given ample 
opportunities for visiting colleges. 

83. AVith thifcj informiitiou and experience the Univer- 
sity should periodically sujvey its position, calculate its re- 
sources, define its defects and frame its policy of future de- 
velopment. This careful appreciation of its position would 
remove possible reproach agaiiast the intermittent nature of 
its reformative efforts in the past. It would also demonstrate 
■to the public that the University and its colleges are united 
in working towards a common goal. 

XVII r. The University should periodicdUy survey the 
whole of its educcdionod field wUh a view to 
formulating and adapting a comprehensive 
policy of progress. 

34. The condition of muf assal colleges can easily be deter- 
mined, because they are mostly isolated institutions which 
depend mainly on their own resources. It is necessary to 
ensure their efficiency ; it is almost more necessary to pro- 
tect them against unnecessary competition, so that their 
resources shall remain unimpaired, in order that some may 
eventually become independent universities. 

In Lahore no single college can aspire to become an in- 
dependent university, but every college should form an in- 
tegral and vital part of a leaching university. No college 
should aspire to provide all teaclung in all subj^ts and 
standards for all its students ; colleges should combine their 
resources with those of the University under its guidance. 
A spirit of co-operation is essential, if Lahore is to become 
a great seat of learning and the headquarters of a proppressive 
university. The Punjab demands and deserves it. We 
wisualise the University on its teaching side as “ an organic 

X 



^siu'wtinu (»f iustiiutittni all «n<, )u‘»l in 

ork and oat*U Uvn*i;t>in^ sum* ti^asun* f»t tail autoinmiy 
I orilor lo shara in and ( ai/ril ntc to tlu* lilo ainl yoxornmwit 
! tiu' rni\(‘rsity as a who’o." For this n*asoii nniidoy 
le tmii #i/ n-Vr »i <ii iu'lia.oi llic that stu'h an 

isiuutiou would III* an intiutal ]■. i; ol tlio I nixoisitj. 

Abjstoin of I'outrolloil ro-ojtt •!•<') ion ts in tlu* In st inl«nst» 
[ llu-* ooiwtitnoui t’olloues tlioii m‘]\» s. 'lln< collono iiianagc- 
lentb aro eripi'lcd in thoir nsnuu-i'i. atid thid it incn*.! singly 
ifficnlt lo witliMand llu* strain of jinoidinu tor all llu* not'ds 
L their many Mudinls. A iioition of the \unlv done well is 
itinilely belter than llu* whole done badly. The teaehers 
re ofti*n ()M‘t worked and underjiaid : niau.^ <*f llu in snller 
oui un»ali»faelor> eonditioiK ot wmk .ind st*r\iei* ; they are 
tten precluded from the work whieh they wish to do and are 
jmpeilod to do work whieh is nneongenial to them. The 
iuiverhity profes^ors and tiachcrh eome into n.nlnci with 
nly an insigniiicant proportion of the student s, and uo ennnot 
sercise the wade and inspiring iullneiiee whieh hlionld be 
heirs. The students are restricted lery largi‘ly to lectures 
1 their individual colleges, and rarely git access to the 
eaching and iusi)iration of the best scholais of tin* Tniver- 
ity. Above all, the present aloofness of the eollegw, though 
hey are in close mutual vicinity, nulitutes against tlu* grovrth 
if a true University spirit and atmosi here. In the words of 
Ur Malcolm Hailey, “ the University is still in the tribal 
tage, it needs to become a nation.” 

35. "We would combat any threat of stifling the legiti- 
nate development of the Lahore colleges. The University 
ihould not degenerate into a lifeless and inhuman monster^ 
but should derive vital strength from the constituent colleges. 
Thj life and t radii iora of the colleges are invaluablo a=sets» 
which mu^t be treasured and developed. 

XIX. (o) Every student of the University should be a 
member of a college ; 

(b) Wiih a few exceptions, every teacher of the 

University should be attached to the staff of a 
college; 

(c) Sulyeet to tJw qualifications wescribed by 

(he Universiiy and to such limitations on 
ike toted enndfnent as ihe University may 
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from time to time determine, colleges should 
he responsible for the admission of stud- 
ents ; 

(d) Subject to the general regpmememts of die 

University, colleges should be responsibU 
for the residence of students ; 

(e) Subject to the genercd requirements of die 

University, colleges should be responsible 
for the discipline of students, but m cases 
of dispute between two or more colleges, 
the matter should be referred to die Urn- 
versity, whose decision should be fined. 
The University should home spedd re- 
spotisibUiiy for the disdplim of aU 
students in, Lcdiore. 

86. The sanction of the University should be clearly 
defined in those concoins of the colleges ■which we have already 
discussed, such as the composition and rules of governance 
of their managing committees, their financial stability, their 
minimum rate of fees, the conditions of service and work of 
teachers, the right of appeal to a University tribunal of ar- 
bitration, the miiumum salary for teachers, the recognition 
of individual teachers, and so forth. In some respects the 
conditions should be more exacting. For example, the mi- 
nimum rate of salary for teachers in constituent colleges 
should he higher than for teachers in afiUiated colleges, 
especially for heads of departments. 

If, however, co-operation in teaching is to be made 
effective, the University must be given additional powers 
of or ganising and guiding the teaching, especially by regulating 
finance, by partaking in appointments, and by enlarging the 
functions entrusted to Heads of Univeiaty Departments. 

87. At present Government, besides maintaining its 
own colleges, makes contributions towards the_ teaching 
expenses of the Uiriversity, and also to some colleges in Lahore. 
These sums granted by Government are expended ■mthout 
adequate consideration of the^ development of univendty 
teaching as a ■whole. Duplication and extravagance neces- 
sarily ensue. One subject of study may he oyergmerously 
treated ; another may he starved. If the University is to 
carry out effectively and economieallj its fundamental func- 
tion of regulating all teachir^ given in its name, it must be. 

x2 



euableil to hiloviii uoM'juiunit o‘ (nii;n»‘lifii->'\o plans 

\vith re^aixl to vliu'li .11 tni mants i/t ( .tU'Plut'iv 

eollego^ slioiiltl bo dotoiiniuod. »b> I'nf that 

tlio oxirfliug ftiMiiis to coUtLi*'. .>ltould bo Ibus itMowod, 
though iho Ihiuoisity uould bo a* ’it oM\ to Nima "t to {lO^- 
ermupul that tluc^o p*..oH -.houlil In o)i»u.til.od tt>r -podiu' 
purpose'i. The rtu\oidty would not lu* ojiti’lod lo with- 
hold an airplicalion by a oolhso to- tiOM-iimiont aid, l)al 
tshould forwMid all siu-h applioatioii'.. 'rho.iali (iovonmwnt 
will le^serve ita right to doal with suoh appHc.itious as it tbiiik'< 
fit, it will bo a groat adAaiiiago if all apjdicatioii'. aio foi- 
warded at the sduu‘ tiuie, aoc'0uipaiiii‘d bv tbo m it mol ad\ioo 
of the UniAetdly. 

XX. All neir (Irniunds hij loiislilut )‘l mlhini^ \ot aid 
.dioidd h( forfurdcd io don nnm id fhniuali the 
Ut'mniln. which nhoidd (jin a totiiimbi iiAce 
.sjoroi/ of its iJC'sition and rcsounts and Aundd 
ndvii-'e on eadi intliridrid nppJiiidinn. 

88. A giwo dofoti of tho pioscnt s\st''m i-. lb,.( folloue 
appointments are made in isolation. wi'h)nt lotoioiwo to fbi‘ 
needs of the University oi oL the oolloaos as ■' whole. The 
teaching ol one subject mty bo weak, of another strong, but 
the Unicei'sity has no means of lednssiug the disproportion. 
It can intei])olate, but not distribute inst met ion. Thoi o may 
be a plethora of teachers in ceilaiu brancluH of .i subj(‘ct, 
but not a single teacher in Lahore who is lompotont in tho 
remaining branches. Economy and efficiency rorpiiiv a 
concerted plan in making appointments, es])eciaily tho liigher 
ones. If co-operation between the Uni\ ersily and consul neut 
college is to be maintained harmoniously and on equal 
terms, a large number of college teachers should receive uni- 
versity status. 

The recognition of indiAidual teachers, A\hich aac h.i\e 
proposed, should imply a guarantee that they are suitably 
qualified, and all such teachers should be eligible to take jiai’t 
in UniA'eisity teaching. But the University should 1«ia e a 
definite voice in the appointment of senior teachers in con- 
stituent colleges, who would ho known as “ appointed 
teachers,*’ in contradistinction to those who are merely 
“ rewgnised teachers.” Such “ appointed teachers ” should 
revive special representation on University bodies. ** Ap- 
pointment ” i^pso fa(^ should imply “ recogoition.” 
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XXL (a) Pods of “ appointed teachers ” in constitur 
ent colleges should he created and fMed 
toiih the prewous assent of the Vndver- 
sity ; 

(b) Posts i/n constituent colleges, to which is 

attached the status of University Profes- 
sor or Beader, should he fiUed in accord- 
ance until the recommendations of (he Uni- 
versity Board of Appointments {which vnU 
he described later). The college should he 
represented on the Board and should have 
the power to make the appointments, while 
the University should have the power to 
accord the status. If ffie college is unable 
to accept any candidate recommended hy ffw 
Board, the post should remain temporarily 
vacant. The same procedure should apply 
to a fresh appointment to a post in respect 
of which a subvention is recevoed from or 
trough the University, hut a teacher al- 
ready on the staff of a college, if selected hy 
Board of Appointment, may be nomir 
noted to such post wUh (he consent of ^ 
college; 

(c) Colleges should give reasonchle notice to (he 

University of the impending departure of 
an “ appointed teamer ” ; 

(d) Offieiaimg appointments should he made hy 

(he college with the previous assent of im 


(«) 


The University shotdd he empowered to take 
disciplinary action against “appointed 
teachers ” hy (he withdrawcd of university 


39. A University department cannot properly fulfil its 
fund ion unless its head is vested with large disoretionaiy 
powers. The head of each department shoxdd be the senicxr 
iJniversity Professor or, if there is no professor, the Header. 
He should ordinarily be on the staff of a constituent college* 
He ^ould be ex officio Chairman of the Board of Studies in 
his subject, and ^ould be either a member of, or represented 
on, the leading bodies of the University. He should have a 
large voice in guiding the senior appointments in his subject. 
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He i«liouUl tlu* tonu.il >•( lu iu< ^ o' >iiuh iu Uit ' m \ er^il 

colK'ge.'., He^h(>nltn)(‘ifi\(>llsulUt it MUi*i-.nn <t>lvi u I'l elow' 
contact vaili the te.uhing, wlureMv 

XXII. Wult >rji hi iiin" to 

the Ihmh vj I t larbitji Jk^wnn * ' . 

40. In t'jMte ol h" fiJtMi anU ohxiiniN lhi'> 

scheme ot co-operative teacliimt wilt pn^'iit iiuiny ihllicullie-i 
at the start. Oollegeh may he uliictaiit to ^mnmltT p.m 
of their treaMxred enloimun. hul wi' are coutuleot that they 
'aill (luickly aenuire thU wuler M^um ol conetriul H..r\iee to 
the Paujab. 'Ulic present alttotui-ss shtnihl he (.lissipeti'd by 
generous Ln'ilitie> ior common nu'etings. Sinnlarly (he 
students should he encouraged to ai'commodate colh'ge loy.tl- 
ti^ to Uie lai^er itOiowshi]! td «• gri*at unhersity. .\.n con- 
stituent colleges should be hroaghl into cIom' jiroximity to 
each other and to the University centre. 

XXIII. .Is soon as ihe finnncial jmition cnubles — 

(a) .1 building should he erected to provide ttniar^ 
shy leefure rooms and stuff cominun-rooms, 
open to all aigaged in nnicersiiy icorh ; 

{h) The Unirersity Jssocinfions should he nutie- 
rially dcoeloped ; 

{c) All constituent colleges should he icithin a speci- 
fically limited distance of the Cniversity 
Hall ; 

(fi) If found naessary, the Dpal Singh and Islumia 
Colleges should he assisted effectively to move 
into qiiarters nearer to the Unioersity Hall. 

It is difficult to prophesy the number of students iu the 
proposed constitiient colleges. Witli the development of 
higher education in the muia&sal, xvhich wo have advocated, 
number may he much less than might ttrsi be anticipated. 
In that case all the available building resources should be 
xeviewed later, so that each building can be used to the best 
purpose. 

41. It should not he obligatory on all collies to seek 
terogmtion as constituent colleges ; far from it. Unless a 
collie M eager to become a constituent college, it will be 
MliKely to participate in the spirit of harmony and co-opera- 

^huai IS essential to success. A collie which does 
not desire, or is not considered competent, to become a con- 
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stituent college, should still continue as an affiliated college, 
but it -will necessarily be denied the privileges and advantages 
oi constituent colleges. It will continue to provide sir^le* 
handed all teaching in all subjects in which it is affiliated ; 
it will not enjoy speei-vl piivilegos and special representa- 
tion on the governing bodies of the University ; its students 
will be confined to the teaching of a single college. 

XXIV. (a) A college which is unable to comply with 
condilioM ■prescribed for conAitwni 
colleges, or which does not desire to be- 
come a constituent college, should he 
permitted to continue as an affiliated 
coUege. 

(b) The general principles applicable to con- 
stituent colleges and the procedure to he 
adopted in the admission or exclusion 
oj a constituent college should be pre- 
scribed by Statute. 

42. Besides complying with the general conditions laid 
down in the proposed Statute, a college which desires to 
obtain the status of a constituent college should first treat 
with the Syndicate of the University as to the particular 
obligations of the college in University teaching. The main 
object of these negotiations should be to determine the sub- 
jects, or portions of subjects, in which the college can make its 
most helpful contribution towards the common good. Again, 
the University may be able financially to assist in the creation 
of necessary posts, in which cases the duties ot the mcumbents 
should be defined in separate contracts. Though the college 
would only undertake to pmvide a portion of the teaching, 
its students should be entitled to receive instruction from any 
appropriate teachers of the University, subject to the limit 
of accommodation. (This limitation would probably be 
necessary in the case of advanced scientific laboratories). 

Collies would become in this scheme interdependent, 
and it would he necessary to provide against any abrupt 
intermission of University teaching, which it would be the 
comnon interest of all collies to maintain. A college de- 
siring to renounce its status should be required to give twelve 
mon^’ notice before 1st October, when the change of status 
is to take effect. The college mig|ht apply simultaneously 
for ordinary affiliation and such application should be decid- 
ed on its merits. 
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'lit tu’liv n]ou iliiunt "UtiiMi i.ttiiii ui ahy luion 
tion oi iho 1‘uii oi ti t 1 1 o-«it\ t«t \ alaU.iw from it the 
status ol S’ (uj'-tili » at NMit i « aumal tuiuplaini 

is ictordtd I \ t Ims.tl t . «tu 

liafe iaikd I'^Uiulh to ui id . 1 ' <oiuhtjons, or lu 

iuipkiucul llio '“iniili (dia^ , 'h , oi it» 't* ’’t". tli' Syndi- 
cate 'I ovUl tli'-cn-"' tlw* 1. 1 ' o utu 11* vitli ihi eolU^t* 
autliontkfe, vith i. Ait\\ lo o ' <'\i 1 oi tl , i i. u-t . ll, liow- 

till' Syndicate lK(out' »tui\ihMU tli t tin is 

umMlkbg 01 uualilc to iulid lilt viui.ilm («aitiinl.M » oudi- 
uoiis icquired by tlie btatutis. nulni sbtmM lu ^im>ii to Ihe 
eollei^e ol the luteiilion ol uju. U|ii{ oi .itiuudm^ the Siatiito 
autlioiibiu}j tbe of tlit t olUjfi . Tin i olle^c •'lionM then 
li.>,\.‘ ■‘bo light oi cqipoal to the Chancellor. 

XX\. \(i) 'Jhc ipaijtc obhijiiiioiii^ o) nuh 

coHegt' fJiould he prei^cnhcil by Htu>>de ; 

{')) Xofice of twelve months prior h> ht (ktober 
of an intention to repeal the ^futnle should 
he given litlui hif the rmcd’sitji or the 
college ; 

(c) Ihe collige should luuf the light to appeal to 
the Chancelloi, who should appoint a 
I'lsitatoual Board i) enquire into the ' 
nfjairs of the college and to rejiort to him 
thereon.' The Chancellor should then de- 
cide iihether the repeal of the Statute should 
be executed and should give the necessary 
direction . 

(«) The Teaching of the University. 

43. Our main object in piopobing the better organisa- 
tion of colleges of various types has been to improve the 
teaching. 

The removal of the Intermediate classes should not only 
reduce the serious congestion in colleges, but should also 
strengthen the foundations of the University. Students 
should then enter the University equipped "wilh a much 
better general educaiion and at an age better suited for uni- 
versity studies. Colleges would then be able to concentrate 
effectively upon true university teaching. 

With the adoption of this change, the duration and 
nature of the degree course must be reconsidered. A Uni* 
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versity courae of two years is jnsuf&oient to prepare a student 
for a degree, For this reason the Honours Courses have 
already been extended to three years. Further, in view of 
the insufBcieney of the Pass Courses, the Master’s degree is 
becoming regarded more and more as the proper conclusion 
of a degree coui’so. This practice is unfortunate, for if 
the degree course of two years is too short, a course of four 
years is too long ; there is the additional disad\antago that 
the right purpose of the Master’s degree is obscured. The 
piogress of the Honours Cooisos is abo ham]>ered by their 
longer duration than the Pass Courses. 

Throughout our deliberations we have been actuated 
by a keen desire to remove two patent defects in the present 
system : the holding of biennial examinations ; and 

(ii) overlapping between the several types of institutions. 

We are aware that the promotion examinations at the 
end of Class n’’ and Class VllI (in anglo-vomacular schools) 
are generally internal to each school, and are, perhaps, less 
formal and exacting than later biennial examinations, but 
at the same time an abrupt change occuis in Class IX by the 
adoption of English as medium. At the end of Class X the 
pupil must face the Matriculation, at the end of Class XH the 
, Intermediate, and at the end of Class XIV the Degree Ex- 
aminations. At each interruption of his course towards 
the degree the student is apt to change unwisely the subjects 
of his examination. In any case he spends almost half of 
the first year after each interruption in adapting himself 
to new conditions and often to new surroundings, and ^If 
of the second year in “ cramming ” (he has little alternative) 
for the next examination. This system gives little oppor- 
tunity for genuine education, and the waste of time and money 
must be enormous. 

The student is also compelled frequently to change his 
place of education, often in the middle of his course. A boy 
who has completed the course offered in a lower middle ver- 
nacular or in a middle anglo-vemacular school must inevi- 
tably go elsewhere in order to complete the Secondary course. 
A boy who has passed the Matriculation must dither join an 
Intermediate college in the middle of its couree or else pass 
on to a college in order to complete the hi^ei secondary 
course. This grave disadvantage is due to overlapping 
between institutions of different types. It is rare to find 
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WV lia\o triad to raua i\ lhasf <l.-lcoK li\ a r<*- 

iuljusiinaut ot till' systi‘1'1. so liiai iMclt typ** ot institution 
shall ha\a a doiinito ohjcatixo, that no siaiio of oduoaliou 
shall hi* ot li“<'t than tliifc \ oars' duration and tlial uii fx- 
iHiiinatiou tfonnal or iiitonnalt shall ho hold only at tho ond 
(and not iu the luiddlo) ot iMoh narlioular st.iuo. 

The staget) whivh wo jirojaKo aro I'ti a l*riin.ir\ staoo 
oi five yoars ; UO Soooudary sta<>o of four yiars : (Hi) a 
Higher Secondary stage of ihroo yoaiv ; and fir) a Dt'gri'e 
stage of three years. There niiy h * adtanlages in at i aching 
primary dopartinenlh to secondary sfhools, hm tho secondary 
schools theius'dves, the higher ^*e>md.)ry schools and the 
colleges should uoi he inienuingled and should each procure 
a unity of aim, unliampered by a incaningli'ss examination ' 
held in the middle of their course. 

Onr colleague, Sardar Hut a hingh, is opi>osed to any 
proposal which involves an extension of Ihe total period of 
time required for the attainment of a Pass degree, solely on 
the ground of increased cost to parents. TVe are in syiapalhy 
with his point of view, and it is for this among other reasmis 
that we have advocated a reduction of the secondary course 
from ten to nine years. But wo are unable to formulate 
a satisfactory scheme of education, free from tho grave de- 
fects to which we have alluded, hy wWch a Pass degree can 
be obtained in less than fifteen years, or by the time that a 
student reaches the age of twenty-one. 

This slight extension of the age, at which a Pass degree 
can he taken, could he obviated by terminating the Second- 
ary course at Class VIII (instead of Class TX as we have 
proposed), and by including Classes IX, X and XI in the 
Hi^er Secondary course, but we hesitate to reduce the 
present secondary course from ten to eight years. Such 
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action might deieat the very object which we have in view, 
and pupils might feel compelled to complete their secondary 
education in the higher secondary schools, to their own dis- 
advantage as well as to that of the schools themselves. 

We are doubtful whether our colleague has taken 
sufficiently into account the fact that Punjab schools now 
possess one class less than those of most other provinces. 
For example, in the United Provinces there are twelve 
school classes (including two preparatory classes), two Inter- 
mediate classes, and a Pass degree course of two years. 
Even if the two preparatory classes in the United Provinces 
are considered equal only to the first primary class in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces have an equivalent of fifteen 
classes leading to a degree as against the fifteen classes, 
which we have recommended for the Punjab. The main 
difference between the two schemes is that, whereas in the 
United Provinces the system of biennial examinations still 
obtains, it will be removed in the Punjab. 

XXVI. (a) The course for the degree {Pass and 
Honours) shmld he of fhree years ; 

{b) Students taking a Badhehr’s degree should 
, be eligible to appear for a Master*s 

degree after one year’s study, ffumgh 
many students may not ordmarUy be 
capMe of taking the higher degree wWir 
in that Ume. 

44. Borne of the more gifted students, especially those 
who aspire to enter the superior services or public life, re- 
frain from joining the Honours Schools, because they desire 
a more general education. Students often show little dis- 
crimination in selecting their subjects, with the result that 
their education is very ill-balanced. There is also a danger 
that the more efficient teaching may become confined to 
Honours classes and that Pass classes may be neglected, but 
this danger will be reduced by the more intimate relations 
between the University and constituent colleges, which we 
have proposed. We doubt the wisdom of insisting on re- 
search (in the narrow' sense) in the M.A. or M.Sc. stages ; 
but generoia provision should be made for well-qualified 
students to undertake such work after taking a Master’s 
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■1”. CompLnnls lu\o tmuul tli.i< m .nhni'-biuns 
to the XTim er-iity ehkssos, I .i-. hwu hhowii fo 

members ot a partieuhn (*ommnmiy er lummumlies. These 
complaints have not been in-'liiucl hi ton us, hut irom time 
to time ill-qualified sttulenls h.m* hien ailiiiitted. Tlio 
Univeibily has then by exposed it sell to cluin'es of lowering 
standcwds wliich do not euh.mee its rejnitatiou. It should be 
the duty of coUogetj - which, ve propo^;', should stdl admit 
the students — to <i.d\ ise themin the selection of their course^, 
subject to qualifications pres<*nhed by the rniverbity. It is 
inadvisable that rules in thih reg.ird should he rigidly apphed ; 
speiaal cases among those who Kick the prevrihea qualifica- 
tions daould he decided by the Depaiiiuent of Htudy con- 
cerned. 

XXVIIT. («) College nulhordie>< 'hnuhl ndHi>e llieir 
student', ^t^ to the iourte<! irhieh they 
should undertnhe ; 

(b) The Vnivei sity sl>ouk1 presinbeihe speeud 

qualifications neiessant Jot admission 
to Its course.'-, especially the Honours 
courses ; 

(c) Subject to the limits of accommodation, aU 

studmts who possess the required gucdi- 
fimiions should be eligdde Jor admis- 
sion to such courses as they elect ; 

(d) Special cases should be decided by the 

Department concerned. 
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46. The more intimate asbociation of constituent col- 
leges under the guidance of the University should result in 
more econonaical and efficient use of '•uch teac^g resources 
as are available in Lahore. The intellectual horizon of stud- 
ents should be widened bj attendance at lectures delivered in 
colleges ether than their ovm. 

In constituent colleges in particular it should bo possible 
to improve very materially the methods of teaching. At 
present lectures afford practically tlie only instruction in 
many colleges, which strongly tends to make memorising by 
rote &e normal method of study. The essence of university 
training is the stimulus of a master mind, which provoke 
a student to cultivate independence of judgment, proper 
technical methods and self-conffdence. A well oiganised 
system of tutorial teaching is urgently required, and its or- 
ganisation should rest very largely with the colleges. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge men can testify to the great debt which 
they ow«‘ to their college tutors. 

Tutorial teaching is impossible without suitable accom- 
modation. The absence of students’ study-rooms, of teachers’ 
private roorub, of well selected class libraries, is perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to progress. With a reduced number of 
students and a more liberal proportion of teachers to students, 
tSie oolite buddii^s could be adapted to these new require- 
ments. 

As soon as a satisfactory system of tutorial instruction 
has bwn organised, it would be advantageous if teaclxing and 
examination were more closely correlated than they now 
are. By these means, the formality of a written examina- 
tion will be softened by attention being given to the work of 
students throughout the course. 

We do not minimise the importance of the lecture, which, 
if wfell-delivered by an experienced scholar, can provide a 
stimulus which will remain \nth students through life. In 
constituent colleges it should be comparatively easy to 
arrange for general lectures to be given to large numbers of 
students. Concentration in this respect should increase 
efficiency and reduce expenditure. 

XXIX. (a) AUetidance at fortml lectureb shoidd he 
reduced, and more and better tutorial 
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delect could posMMy be u(uip«*ii'','ti <1 Ik 'thution l(t their 
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of their users. In the cast* ol I rdu ,'ud liiMil* .. u [i (liillculty 
scarcely exiMs. Literatim* iu Pu.y. hi i" leim* e\t< ii-iie than 
is sometimes sni)i<'H'‘d. N'h/** .'hoihl h UtL 1 to tmhi this 
Uteratwe more eimhj u'‘''<’.vsi 7 »/<*. 

The second step cannot be nn<lt‘»t.'I't*u tor .1 i\'w years, 
but is equally important. It the .sti:d\ of ilie't* l.tn4U.i4*‘S is 
to be impioved cffecti\(ly, the teaching in tin* si'liuols nmsl 
be iar better than it n. w K I-’ur ihU ]»ui] <m* «. i 'ilu.'tes who 
have taken one or more ot 1 hi‘>*‘ hii'gu 'v*. in tj.. b I'nixei'sily 
examinations should be encouraoid b» n* cIm* tuiinini/ at 
the Cential Ti’aining Coll<‘{.>o, ui>d >.lioi!hl then he ilNtrihuled 
through the schooL'i of th" Ihoviiee. 'tl k ~bouI(l h.i\e the 
same grades ol pay and condhioiia oi s-.'-sit • .is fliti>e «>f 
other subjects oi school or college it stria-i ion. 

XXX. (o) Modern Indwn >. slonUi be in- 

cluded amoiHf the ‘ehi 'lirt .oihjedn in fhe 
B.A. and il/..l. e,mmniulw)iji. 

(b) Graduates iu these huujiiayts should be en- 
couraged to reedre truining at the Centred 
Training College Jor the l), J\ degree and 
die 8,A.-V. diidoma. On being ‘posted 
to schools, they should receive the same 
grades oj pay as other graduate tecu^s. 
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48. We are of oiiinion that the teaching of Oriental 
languages in schools should receive s imila r treatment and en- 
couragement. We have aheady indicated our own opinion 
as well as that of many ■witnesses that the teaching of these 
languages in schools is most ineffective, and that the inferior 
status and qualifications of the teachers should be removed 
as soon as possible. 

XXXI. Graduates m oriental classical layigmges should 
be encouraged to receive training at the 
Central Training College for Oie B. T. 
degree and the S.A.-V. diplmia. On being 
posted to schools, they should take part in 
the teaching of these languages, and slmdd 
be placed in the same grades of pay as 
other gi‘aduate teachers. 

49. In making these proposals, we by no means wish 
to propose the abolition of the traditional system of in^genous 
learning, nor do we suggest that classes which exist for its 
maintenance and the Tilles which recognise its attainment, 
should necessarily be abolished at Oriental College. But the 
number of students who pursue this course is small, and we 
are assured that pandits and maulvis generally educate their 
own sons in the modem schook, whenever they can afford it. 

, While maintaining the traditional system, we are convinced 
that it is not possible to “ put back the clock,” and that the 
number of those who pursue the old path will continue to 
diminish ; thou^ we hope that it ■will not vanish, and that 
reasonable measures will be taken to preserve it. A few of 
the exponents of indigenous learning have been conspicuously 
successful in bridging the gap which separates it from western 
eruption in the subject, and we understand that the number 
of these is steadily increasing. Perhaps they will solve the 
problem. In any* case, Oriental College should make it its 
primary aim to supply their requirements. We leave to 
experts in Oriental learning, who are also familiar with modem 
standards in their subjects, the task of modifying the tradi- 
tional method of approach by interjjolating improved methods 
and a wider outlook wherever possible. 

An attempt has been made to popularise this form of 
learning by permitting students who — often privately — ^have 
gained an Oriental Title to qualify themselves separately and 
privately in English for a B.A. degree. This practice is nn- 
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XXXlIl. •'/! I hi’ inimlii nij Kiiiih iii.\ /-/ lln' Ijiir ('olhije 

III hr rnluiiil I'ji lm;ir<irinu illc r 
<H-illifinit!i>il.'S f(i\>iili'il lor I'lh’lin- 
nioii. 


{h) The duration of ihr cotowc for the ih’ijn e 
oj LLJ)., •xhoiilil he iurretosed to 
three yciirn. hid fxliulcidix Jiniihl he 
penniftril to iiirliiilc the ariidi mhi 
euhjectu oJ tho Fir/d Year CMirae 
among the appropriate mihjeehi, 
mmety. Polifieal Heienn and Hinfory, 
of the Arts degree; they shoiihl 
ifuo} he (dloind to proeecd to the 
LLJ). degree at Ihe end of tiro years 
try qualifying in the reqidred pro- 
fessional subjects.* 


(o) The number of ichoU-lime imrJms should 


♦Sardar Bata Singh U opposed to any extenaion of the dutaUon of the oonite for 
the degree of LL.B. 
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(d) The me of classes shoiM he carmder- 

cMy decreased, and dll students should 
have Ihe advantage of tutorial i/n- 
stmction. 

(e) The Inbrary should be gready improved. 

The standards, methods and scope of instruction call 
for considerable improvement. Not only an extension of 
the teaching system is required, but also teaching of a higher 
type, which should aim at a broad and liberal legal education, 
and not at the hasty production of large number of poorly 
qualified graduates. For this purpose an extension and 
recasting of the curriculum is required. Permanent, specialist 
teachers should be engaged for instruction iu the main sub- 
jects of the course, and such men should be given the necessary 
leisure to contribute to the advancement of their special 
subjects of study. For other important technical subjects 
experienced lawyers of eminence in the various branches 
should be engaged for the instruction of students. The 
present system of employing part-time teachers needs revi- 
sion. 


XXXIV. (a) As soon as finanoid resources permit, 
University Professors or readers 
should he appointed in if) Jurwpru- 
dence and Crnnparatke Law, (fi) 
Gonstitwtioncd Law of England ana 
India. Their teaching should he 
made availahle to the students of 
other Faculties of the Urmersity. 

(h) The whole-Ume lecturers on the staff 
should he spedddy qualified for the 
teaching of die more important in- 
dividudl academic eubfeets of die cur- 
riculum, and additional appoint- 
ments of such teachers should he 
made according to a carefuMy devised 
plan for die expansion and improve- 
ment of teaching, 

(c) Pracdeing lawyers of greater experience 
and eminence should he engaged for 
(he instrucHon of student in (he 
more important prcuM&A stdgsets 
of die course. 
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Greater encouragemeuf; sltoul<i be Riven to poc*r but 
bl© students, and aelive efforts sbosild l.)e made to raise the 


aadeinic stains »a the l'’i:i!ieRe by j/roviding 
ity for couirilmtion to juridical studies. 


greater 


opportu- 


XXXY. (a) A Uherni i-ipkm of ^chohrships shouhl be 

Janscd idih ohiixl of raising the 

aitifidmit among sfutb-^nU »f fkc tXi.B, 
course. 

(b) Senior sliKknishtps. optm to com petition 
among graduates of. say. not more 
fhvi'five years' i^iandivg, should he 
proeitUd in order to encourage the 
iidrance of legal studies in the Pro- 

With the increase and iinproveineid of the permanent 
aaching staff of the college, more effective representation 
f that staff should he provided in the Board of Studies and the 
icmaging Committee of the College. 

61 . Hailey College of Commerce is not only an incorptomt- 
d college of the University, but is also closely related in its 
ttterests to the Department of Economics. It is strange 
hat this relation has not already been made more organic, 
n order to avoid uneconomic duplication of teaching 
esoToces. 


XXXyi. The Hailey College of Commerce should be 
brought into close haison with ffio Univer- 
Department of Economics. 

62 . Wb have already discussed the position of Central 
thkming CoUege, Lcdme, and have noted the valuable con* 
iaabntion which it has made towards improved methods of 
lieaehing in the schools of the Punjab. Its contribution . in : 
iihe future would be far greater, if the period of training were 
mcreased one to two years. It is not po^ble at present 
iiO cover the course satisfactorily, nor is the time sufficient 
for adeq^uate training. 

We also propose that a higher degree of Miater pf Educa- 
^o^d Ira instituted^ so that &cmti^ can he gtyen for p 
sttL% Boine; the edi^ pro hlflmfp yghfeh ■ 
PtoB^ Bedo^ 
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XXXVIL (a) The -period of training should be ez- 
Imikd from one to hco years ; 

(b) A higher degree of Mmter of EducaUmi 
should he irisHiuted, and be open to 
emulidcites not less than two years 
subsequent to taking the. loicer degree. 

53. In respect to tlio Punjab AgricuHurai College, 
Lyallpuf, "we would refer to paragraphs *25 to ’28 of Chapter ' V 
of this Beport. We would add, however, iliat : 

XXXVII J. The course for the degree of B.Sc. {.4g,) 
should he of three years' duration., after 
(he conehsion of the higher secondary 
.school course wkieh toe recommend. 
(This would mean, in terms of (he 
present system, a posC Intermediate 
course.) 

(vi) The Education of Girls and Women. 

54. We have favourably impressed by the new 
secondary schools lor girls which we have visited, but facili- 
ties for the education of girls are still lacking in many of the 
larger towns. If the Punjab is to progress on a firm founda- 
tion, the primary need is to extend girls’ education. We 
therefore repeat the proposal of the Hartog Committee : 

In the interest of the advance of Indian education as 
a ichole, priority should be given to the claims of 
girls' education in every scheme of expansion. 

65. Girls’ education cannot prosper merely by e.xpen- 
diture of money ; more and better teachers are essential. 
We realise the crucial difficulties in retiruiting more trained 
teachers for village schools. Vfllage girls rarely have the 
opportunity of receiving a sufficiently advanced general 
education to enable their being trained as teachers ] tow^ 
girls who may have received training are reluctant to serve 
in villages, where accommodation is imsiutable tmd nititec- 
tion is inadequate. The Punjab Government ia ttjdutg, to 
overcome this difficulty by maintiuniug small tmining elai^ies 
in secondary schools m the smaller tovms, to winch caref^^ 
selected village girls can be admitted with 
returning to their village schools as teachii^- This praetlee 
iffionld be encouraged 
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Wider facilities for the training of women graduates 
should be made available. The admission of a few women 
to the Central Training College by no means fulfils the need. 
Unless such provision is made, the rapid expansion of girls’ 
secondary schools, which we have proposed, will be an idle 
dream. 


XXXIX. -1 Troming College for Women shmld he 
i/nstiMitea, hut the troming in certain 
subjects should he provided in co-opera- 
tion wUh the Central Training College. 

56. Our proposals for the regrading of boys’ primary 
and secondary schools should, of course, apply also to girls’ 
schools, especially as the primary stage in girls’ schools is 
already one ot five years. We have shown from evidence 
that girls of inferior calibre and immature age are now seek- 
ing admission to colleges, and that collegiate education of 
girls will soon be faced by the grave problems which now face 
collegiate education of bovs. The Punjab Government has 
already shown its recognition of this prospect by instituting 
the new Intermediate College lor Women at Amritsar. 

XL. A few higher secondary schools for girls sJumld 
he eslahlished in weU-selecled centres, hut con- 
siderahh latitude should he allowed in reject 
to the nund>er of classes in such vistitutions, 
because of the small numbers which wiU he 
enroUed at first in the three upper classes. 

57. The two degree colleges in Lahore are markedly 
unable to accommodate the girls who now seek admission. 
I^e removal of the Intermediate classes will give them much 
needed relief, but the question will soon arise, whether the 
present colleges should be enlarged or new colleges created. 
Careful supervision is even more uecessaiy in women’s than 
in men’s collies, and the undesirable features hi men’s 
colleges should bo avoided in women’s colleges. 

XliT. (a) Fofur hundred students ^wuld he the maai- 
mum number permissible in a women* s 
college ; 

(b) Future ermmion should he met by ^ 
eretiiioH o/ new colleges, rather than % the 
enlargement of existing ctMeges beyond this 
maximum. 
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58. Though the provision ol separate vocational in- 
stitutions for girls is not so urgently required as for boys, 
ample facilities in senii-vocational subjects, such a*! Domestic 
Science, Music and Painting, should be provided in the 
secondary and higher secondary schools for girls. Though 
in the collegiate stage subjects such as Domestic Scienco 
should be provided among optional courses, girls should 
take the ordinary courses for a degree and should be required 
to achieve the same standard as boys. 

(ini) The Governance of ilie University. 

59. The constitution of the University is ill-adapted 
to its present purposes. The Senate is too small to ensure 
the presence of all the varied interests which should be re- 
presented in the su])reme organ of a great provincial univer- 
siiy ; at the same time it is too lar^e to porforn efficiently 
all the functions and duties imposed by the Act. The Syndi- 
cate, which is the Executive Committee of the Senate, has 
not a sufficiently close and real contact with the sanctioning 
body ; it lacks tne reinforcement of new blood, and is too much 
a "lo^e corporation ; it is embarimsed by its many functions, 
at oiu*e academic and administrative ; it has little time to 

• cogitate broad questions ot ])olicy and finance. The prac- 
tice of assignbii, each Eollow' to a Facnlty (often to more than 
one Faculty) deprives tin* icademic bodies of the character 
of associations of scholars engag(‘d in organising the tetveh- 
ing of i nnh crMty. The Academic Oouii''il is an alterlhought 
in tho constitution of the Univer''it,\ ; it poss^^sf^s few de- 
finite functions and no real pow'ers. Th^re is urgent need 
of a wide redistribution of powers an I functions among th“se 
organs ot university aovernance. 

The prewmt constitution would be even more unsuitable 
tor a univer>.i^v with the functions which we propose, namdy, 
in a spirit of co-operation to unity and organise teaching and 
resear«*h in all the im-tiluliotis which it denotes, both in 
fjfihort* and the mulassd, and to promote the gradual growth 
of certain muiassal crfileges to the status of independont 
universities. Moreover, the constitution should be adapt- 
ed to face the inoblems of a new Punjab. 

60. Even it the University is at onne reheved bj the 
rei^val of tho Intermediate classes, and eventually further 
relieved by the evolution of new universities, it will require 
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oonstitTitiou.il reform, in order properly to fulj&l its modifi 
ed function'^. The representation of public opinion and the 
mainleuwnfe ot u proper degree of expert academie opinion 
need to bo adjusted in its system ot governance. The con- 
stitution must be made flexible, so that the University can 
develop in the light of experience mthout frequent recourse 
to the Legishiture. It should also give tlie University a 
fuller W'use td resiionsibility, which is possible only if it vests 
the riu\<*r-<ity A\ith authoVity and ])ower. In its turn, tho 
i*ni\<-r''ity diould lix T(‘S])on'xibility on its own component 
int-titntioiis and on its govomiug bodies, each of which must 
tale* its i»roper uart in this great co-operative undertaking. 

\n imuienso amount <‘f lime and labour is now wasted 
in uus’tiu'’'* ol bodies, which, mainly because they liavo 
neither ^e^ponMbilit;v nor povor, and only too often in in- 
decision. itelegation and ch'ar definition of the powers 
vested in the several Ijodies of the University are essential 
to efii**ieuey and to a sense of responsibility. 

Tile lhiiver''it\ hodii's. (sjieciall.^ the Syndicate, change 
>ery little in p-nsoimel ; their memhors sometimes serve con- 
tinuously lor long periods, and tiie leaders of the University 
arc overstrained by serving on several different bodies. 
The hea\y renponsihilities of a university should not rest , 
on a few -dioulders. A comeiition should be established, 
whereby ])ersoiis should not serve on the same body for an 
excessive time nor on a number of bodies at the same tune. 
Fresh blood and initiative' are valuable -wsets in all authorita- 
tive bodies. 

til. 'riie excei'jivt' eentrali'iation, vv’hich impedes the 
governun**i and admiiitM vat ion of the University, is due 
chiefiy to the* nature of tlie prea'ul Aet. The existing body 
of Vniv»»r,-,ity I iw comi'ri-.e-, ^^) the hieorporatiug Act of 1KH*2 
and tlu' Tuivei lilies Ai*l ef UKU ; ami (/i) Regulations, whieh 
«ire siui'lioned by tlu* Punjab (lovemmeni on tho recom- 
meiidatioM of ihi' l^enalt . Thus all proposals for change, 
whelhi'r in nlaller^ of lunda mental imporlauce or in mattert' 
luew'ly of minor del ail, are carried oul by llie same process. 

In rm'ut years, the Vniversily has r('‘ognised the grave 
dintulvanlagivs ot thih j roceduro, and has introduced a 
system of Ruh s, which .iis* conccrued with matters of detail. 
This js ft mov’e in Ihe right direction, but it needs to bo I'e- 
(^laiisod by a new Act, and a wide extension of the process 
is derirabie. 
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62. The Act »honld ])rovi(lc* only Hie outlines of the 
University constitution and should he restricled ])iineipal- 
ly to defeing it in general leiius and lo enniui'rating the 
powers, functions and composition of the main organs. 

Matters of general importance should be dealt with 
by SiaMfls. The first Statutes would form a schedule to 
the Act, but the Act should prescribe that new Statutes or 
amendments to the existing Statutes could be made, subject 
to the ])roTisions of the Act, by the Senate, with the approval 
of the Punjab Govenmient. 

The S^mdicat (* should dmft all Statutes in the first in- 
stance, but it shouhl lx* obligatoiy in certain subjects of 
academic importiince fimt to obtain the opinions of the 
Academic Council. Statutes should then be laid before the 
Senate, and should be subject finally to the approval of 
Govenunent. B}' these meiins the authority of the Legis- 
lature should be sat istact oi ily safoguardc'd. 

XLII. (a) 'Lite nw Ad Aiould provide the frame- 

work of the eomtiPution of the Um'ter- 
mty ; 

{!>) The foVoiriufi maUerx ahoidd be regulat- 
ed by i^tntides • 

(i) The I onfetmeiil of hoiwrury degrees ; 

(ii) The iiidUvtioii of Fellowships, 
Hehohmhips. Exhibitions, and 
Prizes ; 

{Hi) 'Ihe term of office and the (vndiHons 
of service if the Vice-Chancellor ; 

{iv) The designations and potvers of the 
officers of Ihe Unmrsity ; 

{%') The eonstiUdion, powers and d/uUes 
of the Juthorihes of the Uni- 
versity ; 

{vi) The dassijicaiion and mode of ap- 
pointment of the teachers of m 
University ; 

(mi) The constiMion of jiension emd 
prowident funds for the hen^aetion 
of the offieers, ieou^s and serocmis 
of ^ uranersidy ; 
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(riii) The maintenance of a register of 
gra^nates ; 

(ix) The ilisciphne of students ; 

fr) The conditioois of assodation %ith the 
University of aU categories of 
coTleges ; 

(xi) The adnmsion to the appropriate 
privileges of the University of aU 
categories of colleges ; 

(rii) The fees to he charged for the 
courses of teaching given hy the 
teachers of the University ; for 
admission to the emminations, 
degrees, diplcnnas and licenses of the 
University ; for the registration of 
graduates ; for tuition vn Incorpo- 
rated Colleges ; for residence in 
halls and hostels maintained hy the 
University ; 

(im) The inspection of colleges ; 

(rj>) The mode oj appointment of ess- 
uminers. 

(c) The first Htafutrs should form a schedule to ^ 

the Ad : 

(d) Ihe Statutes should he made, r^eahd, or 

amended hy the following proceaure : 

(i) The Syndicate may propose the draft 

of any Statute to he passed hy Oie 
Senate. The Senate may approve, 
such (Jrojt and pass the Statute, 
of may reject it, or return it to tfte 
Syndunte for reconsideration, dlhfr 
in whole or in part together wUh 
any unundmenfs which the Senate 
may suggest. 

(ii) When any Statute or amendment of a 

Statute has been passed, it should 
be submitted to £he Punjab Govern- 
ment, who may refer the Statide 
feocfc to the Senate for further con- 
sidmHon, or may assmt Hmtdo, 
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or inthholfl tiasmi. The Stntuir 
hjj the henaii hhnihJ liw 
no rulidiiy vntil itha» re<nn(t the 
assent of the Ptinjah Govet iinn nt. 

(Ml) The HymUcale should not proimse 
the draft of any Statute affectiny 
the status, poiKT or constitution oj 
any Authority of the rniiiri>ity 
until sufh Authority has hi tv (jirch 
an opportunity of expressing 
opinions on the proposal. The 
recorded opinions of such authority 
should be considered by the Senate 
and should be submitted to the 
Punjab Government. 

(it) The SyndienU should not prepare 
till draft of any Statute affecting 
(t), (ii), (iv), (fx), {xi), (im) and 
(xiv) of (b) above without haoing 
first obtained the writtin opinions 
of dee Academic Council. Such 
opinions should be consult red by 
the Senate and should be sub- 
niilled to the Punjab Gorernment. 
The lioahl oj Affiliated Colleges 
should be consulted by the Syndi’ 

I ate in regard to the admission oj 
any afiduifed icllege. 

63. TJndor the now Ao1 tin* liMdinj. toaclic^ ol tin* Uni- 
versity should jos^iisb A\ido ))Owcis in luaitoi. ctl ticadoiuic 
import tince. This lieloiv^s to the "very essence oi .i univerwly. 
Bui academic malleis c«ui.u)l he iholalwl ; they oilen have 
a wider siguiiicame and Imaiuial im])licatiou!>. For example, 
the coui’ses of study, theii dm a I ion, the subjects w'hich are 
iucludod in each coui'-e, the degree ol speciali'-ation or the 
reverse, are primal ily of acadomie importance, but they 
should be hcruliuised by the liiiaueial authority of the Uni- 
versity and aho by its supremo authority, the Senate, in 
order to ensure that on gcneial grounds* they are in lianuon> 
with pnbli<* opinion. \Vhile the academic authority would 
possess the power of initiative, tho Syndic<ito and the Senate 
idiotdd have the right to express an opinion, though thoy 
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skoultl bf- i>i-oclu(lpd from amending proposals in matters ol 
acaclfiuic cU-lail. "Wo suggest that a three-fifths majority of 
those ])u'&eiit iii the fienate should be required for rejecting 
an OnlinaiiLe, and that the approval of Government should 
not oidinaiily be required. But the Chancellor should be 
given an op] fiitunity of cancelling or suspending an Ordinance, 
or of releiring it hack to the Senate for further considera- 
tion. 

XLllL. {a) Subject to the Act and Statutes, the folloto- 

ing matters should he provided Jor by 

Ordinances : 

(i) All courses oj study Q>tU not detailed 
syllabuses thereof ) ; 

(n) The conditions under which stu- 
dents should be odmiMed to the 
severed, courses of study and ex- 
aminations of the Unwersity, and 
should he eligil/le for degrees and 
diplomas ; 

{Ui) The admission of students to the 
University ; 

{iv) The equivalence of examinations 
conducted by other universities and • 
by other AulhorUies ; 

(p) I/’he conditions of resid&iee of the 
students of the University ; <md 
the licensing of halls am hostels 
not mamtained by the University ; 

(oi) The formation of Departments of 
Teaching ; 

(vH) The conduct of examinations. 

ill) Ordinances should he made, repeeded or 

amended by the following procedure : 

(4) Ordinances sJundd he made by the 
Syndicate; but 

{ii) Ike Syndioaie should medee no 
Ordinance ejecting the admissian 
of students to the University, the 
equivalenee of esammedions am- 
ducted by otW urmersities and 
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anihorUies, the eonduoi or itaryl- 
ard<i of mmimliom aiid murm 
of 'Study, imless a draft of the earn 
has been prepared by the Academic 
GouncU. 'rho Syndicate should 
rust amend a draft Ordinance, hut 
should have power to rifar it back 
to Academic GouncU for recon- 
sideration. 

(Hi) All Ordina>ioess made by th<i Syndir 
cate should be submitted, as soon 
as may be, to die (JhaneeUer, and to 
the Senate at its nesA meeting. The 
Setiate should have power, by a 
resolution passed by a mijorUy of 
not less than Oiree-ffths of flwse 
voting, to camel suck Ordinanee 
made by the Syudieate, and sueh 
Ordinance should, from the date 
of such resolution, be void. 

Provided that, if a draft Ordinanee pro- 
j^ses the institution of a new 
^parlmnt 0 / teaching, or of a 
new degree, or proposes a change 
in the duration of a course, or in 
the numi)er of subjects to be, to3m, 
<rr the remval of a subject, Ihe 
draft Ordinance should Iw cireuhitr 
ed to menilws of ihe Senate for 
opinion, and if 5)0 replies are in ihe 
negalive, the Ordiname,or the jnirl 
objected to, should not take e^eet 
until the Senate shall have Ivtd 
an opportunity of ea!pressi>u} its 
opinion. A tnaforUy of ihe whole 
Senate should then have power to 
caned ihe Ordinanee or part <f if, 
or to refer it back to the Syudieate 
wWi suggested amendments. 

(iv) The Ghnnodlor, may of any lim 
after a)vy Ordinance has Imn con- 
sidered by idw Senato, signify to the 
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Syndicate Ms disaUowcmoe or 
mspension oj such Ordinance, and 
from the date of receipt hy the 
Syndicate of such intmation of 
disdlowance, such Ordinance slundd 
be void. 

t)4. 'LTiorearo a multitude ol minor matters which can 
be re£[ul,'ted by an even simpler and more expeditious form 
of eua«’lm(>nt. Tluso should be covered by Regulations to be 
iuj<h‘ -subject to the conditions of the Act, Statutes and Ordi- 
nance*,. hneli matters include, for example, the procedure 
to be observed at meetings of the several University bodies, 
the quorum required ut such meetings, the procedure for the 
r<‘gisliati'Mi of graduates, the forms to be signed by candidates 
for <*\ciinination8, and so forth. Statutes and Ordinances 
will also jiiovide tliat many details shall be prescribed by 
Begulalmns. For example, tho Ordinances prescribing the 
broad outlines of cours b should ]>rovide that the detailed 
syllabuscn of study shall be those given in Hegulations made 
and <'pj>io\ed by the Academic Council. 

!>} these jneaus tlu* process ol ‘^oremance will be lighten- 
ed and *\p(‘diled. C.irro should bo taken, however, that 
no cfinilict arises betA\e ni the llegnlaf ions and the Act, Statutes 
and OuUnanct'*. Wo propos** to impose this duty on the 
Syndicate. 

XT.TV («) The Authorities and Boards of the Uni- 
cersity shniM hare the power to make 
ReguUdions ronsistent with the Act, 
Stul'des and Ordinances ; 

(i) Defiiiinq the procedure to he observed 
al then meetings and the nutriber of 
memhefs leqvired to form a quorum ; 

Kj) Prociliiuf for nil matters which hy 
the Art, Statutes ami Ordinances are 
to be prescribed by the Begulaiions; 

ni) ProruUng for aV other matters sole- 
ly concerning such Authorities and 
Boards of the University and noi 
provided for by the Act, Statutes 
and Ordinances. 
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(b) Every Auihority or Board of the Tinker jity 

should rmdte Ilegiilations providing for 
the giving of notice to the mcmijers of 
'^urh Authority or Board of the dates 
of meetings and of the hu'iiness to he 
eonducted at meetings and for reanrding 
the proceedings of meelincfs • 

(c) Plvery Begul tiion sham 1 be reparieif, soon 

as made, to the Byndietite, nhrh may 
direct the amendment of any Begnluiion 
so far as man he weessari/ in order to 
‘ remote eonjiicf iiitli other Ttegulations or 
midi the Act, Statutes and Ordinances. 

66. Tliough we propose a largo measn’*(> of devolntioii. 
extensive powers will still losl with the Senate, osjiocially 
in respect to gener.il poUc}’ and fmancp. 

The Senate should bo th<‘ Ihul authoriti in liuance. If 
should pass the annual budget, hut should he ]ire<*lu(l(‘d 
from sanctioning additional expeudituio not included in the 
budget. It should consider tlie Anuunl Keporl, and should 
he competent to discuss and p<i8s lesolulions on all matters 
oonceming the Univiu’sity. Ilie ui. nynnd varioim subjects 
regulated by Btalutes aiKl Ortliiwncos iiulicati* llait all im- 
poitant maltors oi policy will iwjuiire to ie discussed and 
approved liy the Senate. 

The Senate should he a widel,r ro}«“seut.tli\c body. It 
should include the incumlasils of import »int posts ei affiem ; 
tnembeis of theLogislatiuo and repiesenf ili\< s of local 1 alies ; 
repicsoutaltMSt of learned, pro'essional and ediieci'oi’a] in- 
dtitutions ; and rcpi‘esf*iit<itive« ol rei,ds<«>rpd graduatch We 
also recommend the inclusion of reprcseiitat i\ e'> of the 
lenitorial uristociacj ol the lircnince, who should ho en- 
ccuragcd to take a more active interest in the Ilnnorsity 
than hendoioio. '[’ho Sen,ilo should include the 1 fading 
♦oachen of Iho Univeisity and its co]li>goa, and the pwlessors 
1,1 the Unifcrsity ^hould bo given special lepiesoidation. Wo 
have introduced the principlo ol instiiutiomil representation 
of colleges. !Mr. Seshadri is of opinion that all I^incipals 
of affiliated colleges should be u officio Fellows. W© would 
accept this projtosal, but ior the tact that its acceptance in 
full would disturb the ]»ropc*r balance of iho Senate. The 
n^t of nomination should rost '^t-h the Chancellor. 
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XLV. (a) The mam functions of ffie Senate should he 
Uh^ 

(i) Make or repeal SiabaUs, or to rebum 
them to the SynMeate for reconsi- 
deration ; 

(^h) Consider Ordinances and, if judged 
inexpedient, to caned &iem 1^ a three- 
Jiflhs majoritij of those voting ; 

(m) Consider and pass the annued budget, 
but not to incur addiiioncA expenM- 
ditinc not included in fhe budget ; 

(tv) Consider and pass Besdutions on the 
Annual Iteport ; 

(r) Consider and pass Besolutions con- 
cerning the vodfare of ifee University. 
Such Besolutions should be refer- 
red to the appropriate Authorities of 
the Uniremiy, which should report 
to the Senate the action {if any) 
tahn on those Begulaticns. 

tl‘) I lu nmiiiigs of the Senate should he regulcd- 
ed asfollous ; 

ft) 'Jhe Senate should on a date to he * 
fired by the Vu'c-Chancellor, meei 
once (I year on an occasion to be 
called the Annual Meeting of the 
S< note : 

(ill The Vu'e-Chamellor may, nheneoer 
tv fhinl.s fit. and should upon a 
in uriting signed by not 
l(s tfuin thirty meml)ers of the 
Senate, eanrnte a i>peeial meeting 
of the Senate. 

V) Jhi Senate shnald consist of (he folloidng 
^Hrsons: - 

t'\ oHicio Memhrs • 

{i) The Chnneellor ; 

(it) The Vuv-(%ineellor ; 

(til) 1 he Chief JuAiee of the High Court 
if Lahore; 
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(iv) TJu* of 1hi Pinijtih (lovtrn’ 

mt I i • 

{v) The Prchideiif oj ffw ^^iinfoh JjCt^isla- 
five Covnfil ; 

(jw) The Bhsluyp of Lahore ■ 

(m/) The Director of Puhlu I iistrurfion, 
Punjab ; 

(mii) The Director oj PuUik Tnslritrtion, 
NoiiJi-WeM Fiontier Pioiinre ; 

(ia;) The Gluiirman oJ the Board of Higher 
Secondary Education ; 

(jj) The Deputy Direifrrss >f Puhhe 
Instruction, Punjab ; 

Beprcsentatwes of Colleges : 

(i) The Principals oj hu or pointed, Pro 
fessional, TVnnun's and Consti- 
tuent Colleges ; 

(ii) Five Pri/neipals of affiliated colleges 
to he elected from among their on 11 
n/umh&r, or by rotation ; 

(m) The Principal oj Kluiha College, 
Jmriisar. 

Elected Members — 

(i) Five Members of the Punjab Ltgisla- 
twe Council \ 

(i^ BepresenfaHves of the yorlh-West 
Frontier Provinioe ; 

(i/in) Five members elected by &e members 
of District Boards in the Punjab ; 

(it)) One member elected by tlie Lahore 
Mumcvpdtdy ; 

(t)) One member elected bjf the members 
of first class nmnimpalitieH in the 
Punjab ; 

{vij Four members eleded by 3ie land- 
owners* constituencies qf Punjab 
Legislatioe CouncU ; 
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(rii) Six memher^ ajjpoinieJ by educa- 
tional or profcsi>ional associations 
prescriljed in this behalf by the 
Statutes : 

^viii) Three women, eo-opled by the Senate ; 

dv] Tiomlif-fiv" tmynhers to he elected by the 
Registered Graduates ; 

(a) Ten Professors of the University to he 
eledcd by them ; 

(xi) Four ''appointed^' teachers to be 
elected by them ; 

(jii) Two recognised'* teachers to be 
elected by them ; 

(xiii) Four members of the Board of Higher 
Seconduiy Edmaiicn appointed hy 
the Board of whom itto shall he 
Principals oj Higher Secondary 
Schools. 

Xominated Members : 

(/) Forty members to be nominated by the 
Chancellor ; 

(ji") Seven memfnr^ to he nominated hy 
Indian Slates situated loithin the 
jurisdiction of the University ; 

id) The life of the Senate should be renewed 
tricyiniaily. 

()v.uig to tlu‘ limitation ot oui scojif, \>o ha\e not made 
pmfu* ivcomiuoiidaiions rot^rtidinf' the io})rebCiilaiion oi 
mis outside the juiisdi«‘ti<)u ol the Punjab Govermnent. 
Ve have rei«uii(Hl the J>ii(*etor ol PubU<* Tusiruetion, North- 
Wt flout ier Pioiiuee, an cx officio l*Vllo^\. and also the 
»'ello'as nomimitul by the luleis of Indian Htates. We 
mve im'Ksihid the number oi the latiei !>y one, in order 
,o provide for the rejiH sentalion of ilnleik'otla Htate, on the 
xrountl that it niaiutaiuh a eollej^e aitiliated to the University. 
We cannot inane tht* claim>. of the Xoith-W’eat Frontier 
I‘ro\ixK*e, but are preeludid from makiiin specific reeom- 
mondatioiib in n^ntrd to its representation. 

It should not b<> obligatory on local bodies to elect mem- 
bers from among their uipu number, but th^r representatives 
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should pofistss a degiee ol a recogiiibod univoi-^ify. ()i 
meuibor should be elected Iroiii each di\ isJoii. 

"We locoinuiend the leteiitioii ol a coiiukiim ( u<dy Idij 
uuiiil)er of iionilnnlioits by tlie Chancellor, wdio should 1 
empowered lo include jkusous of eminence who might n 
otlieiwiso be included, and also to redu-ss inequalities fitiiot 
conmiuuities and interests. An ahs<dute majority ol un^v o] 
eonniiunity should be a^oided. 

■\Ve now leloi. in puiticolur, lo the constitueiicj ot li 
gisleied Cliaduates. As a general principle we dislike L 
intioduction ot foninauia-l distinct ioxiH into a Univorbit 
but we ie< ognise piactieal difiiculties. Muslims and Sik 
lacve lately been siu'ccssful in tluse or other University tl« 
tious. We thereloie deduce tliat voting is very Jargtdy < 
conununal lines. If the Unheisity is to be ios]»onsivo 
educated public o])inion, nil connnunities should have reaso 
aide topic sent a lion. 

We have thus to choose betvvcm two <>\ils j])e p.jrt: 
dislianchisement ot certain conaomiiiic's, <h the i>ailial i 
iioduction of a conununal distinct ion. We choose the latt 
altei native and ptopcjse the ic‘s(»r\aliini ot seats on a coi 
munal basis. 

It lias bten clilhcuit to decide the piopcr distiibution 
seats to be thus ie''W‘v<‘d. On the one hand the Hindu (*oi 
munitv has a large* picq‘outleiaiuc of gi’aduat«‘s, register 
and uniegisleiCMl ; and its c*ducatioual iicliv ili(-*M aie vvic 
s])ic‘acl thioughout the piovinct*. On the other liand, thou 
our pioposnl in lespect to other const it ucuicits should resi 
in a hngiT number ol Muslim F{‘llows, the jepres»*nl»iiou 
Muslims n.uj" still bo inadequate. The Muslim jiopulntiou 
gieater than that of all other t omiuunilic*s combinc‘d. ^ 
ate* also ioilueuced by the argument that becuuso the Miislti 
aie hackwaicl in education they n<*c‘d encouragement. Jh 
ui view <>t the vei> lapid incicase in Muslim eniolment 
schools, vve* have good hope that this toiin ol c*ncomagc*me 
will not be neceshuij lor long. The* pioposed I'onc'cssi 
should tluucdoic' obtain only lor a jieiiocl ol .veais, and t 
leseivution <d seats should noi ho s}K*<‘Ltied in the Act itse 
but in Tiansitionul AtraugeuunilB under the Act. 

Wedo not lecommeud that these i'e]U08entutivc‘s shov 
bo letmned Ly sciiaiate electorates. Buch u prac-tice woi 
introduce a 8i>iiit of exedusiveness which is inintual to i 
best ixiteiests of a tJnivcisity. Besides, there would he li 

z 
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inoenlive to jnogrpss, nor would Muslim graduates be encour- 
aged to associate tbomsehes acthely with the University by 
seeking registration. The registration fee should be lowered. 

tiruduates of other uuivejsitios, who are resident within 
the jtnisdiction of the Uui\ <‘ifiity should have an 0])poYtunity 
of association with tlu* Univeisity. 

XTiVT-fo) Foe n period of iwelre years, or of Jour irien- 
,nol eU thorn, len seats sJiovld be reserved 
for gtaditnfes, Jive seats Jor Sikh 

(jraduates oud ten seats for qradvates of 
other * onmnniiies ; 

h) 'I hi etertorate should he rommon to all com- 
munities ; 

(c) (hadnntes of aU recognised universities should 
have the right of registration ; 

Id) The registration fee should he a single pay- 
mint of five ru 2 )ees ; 

d 77ic rules ill regard to qualif cation for re- 
(jisirution should remain us at present, hut 
die jhiiiul of standing required should he 
redined from ten to three years. 

Only tlio categories of appointment should be defined in 
the Act ; details regarding the number of Fellows within 
each category and the posts of which ihe incumbents shall be 
ex qfjicio Kotlows, should lie proscribed by Statute. Tins 
■will ensure fle.ribility. 

•U). 'Hie mautigeinenl of University adniiiiistration and 
finance slujuld be the funetion of the Syndicate, which should 
po(c) 0 ss executive authority; hut its capa<‘ity to iniervene 
in (ho details <»r sMadeoiic adniinlstcation should bo limited, 
while eonsidec.ible o', cent he gamers should also be vested 
in Ihe Vice-Cluaicenor. The uiain duty of the Syndicate 
should he to admuiisfev the finance's of the Univei’sity and. 
after elhdiiug the advice of the other Ixxlics coucemed, to 
frame a constructive ])o!icy of deveh^pinent and to co-ordi- 
nate all tlie acii\itie«, of the Univernity. 

In vi<‘w of (lusie fundamental functions, the Syndicate 
ehotihl not only In* a reim'sentativo Imdy ; it should contain 
men of constructive <‘n pacify and of financial and adminia- 
tmt ivH eKperionce. While reflect ing the opinions of ihe Senate 
and of the dt^parlments of teaching, it should include nominees 
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I the Chaucoilox, who would inca ol oud 

nsore that conunuuitu'S .uid iuior<'>ti rlw^n of 

he niufassal) are duly represeuiod. 

XLVII. (n) The main Jutvfiouf oj tli» S<,utidimU .should 
be — 

(i) to prejjurc Ntihib't, and as 

ali‘‘'i>da \jroruii<d : 

yu) h hold (wdrol and admiusbr all 
the propct 1 1 / oj the rnirnmtff and 
lo (tired thi’Jorm, t udodtj and use 
(>f the (JoHitriort Heid of the Uni- 
rerisity : 

{in) lo toiidue' the rniiutri^itif ‘ lamnuo- 
tionn ; 

(iv) '>ab/e(f lo th^ poti'en, vested in the Viee^ 
Chancdlor, In reijidal • and dder- 
mine all matters eon'ireanj the 
IJrtirerifHif in areordanee with 
the Act, 8litut(>s and Ordinances, 
jirovided ihnt- 

(1) the ireafion and abolition of all 
admin istrafioi'e posts shall be 
made with the sanction of the 
Senate ; 

(3) the enafioH and abidifim of all 
jurmaneul *paehin'j podi main- 
tained by the I nio^rsity shall 
he nia le only after report from 
the Aeademo’ Connenitiid wWi 
Ih" sanelion of th“ Senate ; 

{ 0 } after reeeininy a report from the Conir 
miflee of Appoinimnifs [to hi de- 
fined later), to appoint the teach- 
ers of the IJniversUy and to de- 
fine their duties aiU eondilious 
of seroice by Ordinances pres- 
('nbed for the purpose ; 

(c«) to appoint the ojfiiers of the U nicer- 
sUy, except as otkerwise pro- 
vided : 
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(rw) ajf&r recemng a report from the Board 
oj Examinations {to he described 
later) to appoint examiners and 
to define their duties and condi- 
tions of set nee, hy Begviations 
prescribed for the purpose ; 

{rw) to lay befcne Government a compre- 
hensive statement of all requests 
icieived for financial assistance 
firm mstituHons associated mth 
the Umvetsity : 

(ir) to administer any funds placed at the 
di/^posnl of the University for 
specific purposes; 

ix) to have power to accept transjer of any 
movable or immovcdtle property on 
behalf of the Universify. 

(h) The Syndicate should consist of the fol- 
louing prrsons : 

{%) The Vice-Chancellor {Chairman) ; 

(«) The Director of Public Instruction ; 

{in) The Deans of the Faculties of Arts, 
Seifiicc, Oriental Learning, Law 
and Medicine ; 

{w) The Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, 
or the Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering, aiipouited in ro- 
tation ; 

(») Hix m<mbnf> elected by the Senate from 
anioiu) their ou n number ; 

(f») Six nicmbrn nominnred Inf the Chan- 
telhn. 

67. lilt* and luothod ol vouMitiiliun ol tho 

MutlMnilieBof u univeisity should differ esEientially 
hoiu those of its lay Vnieieas the lay bodies 

sliould be oleetive aud should iv]>resent both public and 

ncudimic opiriioti, the n»ad(*mii* bodies should becoin}>osed 
ol i‘Xjierieiw< d srholais end should be lar^^ely ex qffieio, while 
tlie \HO“CbaneeUor, who is their head, should have consider- 
fthle powoi of noniinatin^’ mewhers. 
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In preparing draft StatuteH, the bynciicate will require the 
previous opinions of the Academic Coiinnl in regird to the 
conferment of honorary degrees, flio iuslifution of scholar- 
ships, prizes, etc., the classification and mode of appointment 
of University teachers, the discipline oi studentb, the* comli- 
tions of association with the University of all categories of 
colleges, and the admission of individual colleges to associa- 
tion with the University. The Academic Oouncil will al^o 
have the light of dralting Ordinances regarding lli» .id mission 
of students to the University, the appointment of ex.iminprs, 
the fr<imiug of general rules iCMpecihig the oquiv deuce of 
exarninationM cfmducted by other universities and authori- 
ties, the standard'^ of exaininatiouh and the prescription of 
courses of study. Tho Senate and Syndicate will be om- 
powered to acce]>t, reject or refer hack, but not amend, such 
draft Ordinances. Those boilies will not be entitled, for 
example, to subslitute one subject of <-(mlv for another in a 
course drafted by the Academic Conn dl and iliiH to affect the 
proper balance of tho course as a \vhol<‘ ; they I'un only ob- 
ject to the inclusion or exclusion of a particular suhjt‘cl and 
request the Academic Oouncil to revise the course accordingly. 
Agahi, subject to the appKipriate Statute or Onlinauce, the 
detailed courses of study sliould bo preseribed by the Aciulemic 
Council bj’ Regulation. Tlie Ac.kdemic Oouncil should also 
have the right to advise the Syndical<‘ in all acudemio uuttei'S ; 
it should also ha\e executive i)oweis hi («crlain iiuitlers such 
us control of the ITuiver'.ity Libr.uy and of the laboratories, 
etc., of the UnhtuVdj'. 

XLVTII. id} Tin mum fumtiom^ of the Acndeinie 
Count il f>koul(' he 

(i) t^ubfeei to tht pHt(dute,\ and Crdmuiif 
tei>, to oryniUM' generally the 
ttarhmg oj the Vnivemily ; lo 
Ih re>>pou8d>le for the mainten- 
ance of f>tandiml4 of teaching 
and e jam mat ton ;to name the 
mdiject or (‘UhjcciH which shaU 
be me! tided in each Fiundty ; to 
tierchte ttueh other imoers and 
pet form mwU other duties a» 
may be conferred or imposed 
on it by the Htatntes and Ordi- 
nances. 
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(li) to advise the Syndicate i/n aU acade- 
mic a^airs. 

(b) The Academic Council should consist of — 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor (Cliairman) ; 

(%i) Deans of Faculties ; 

(iii) Heads of Univetsity Departments ; 

(iv) The Trincipnls of Incorporatedt 

Professional, Women’s and 
Constduent colleges ; 

If) Fivi Pihicipnis of (ijfiliated colleges 
to be appointed from among 
d ' 1 ' oirn nmnhet' by rotation : 

{iH) 'ih‘ Pmuipal of Khnha College, 

Artiiits'ir ; 

(nt) Fire "appoi>d><i" teachers elected 
fiom among then own num- 
ber ; 

(ir) Fire pei possessing special know- 
ledge of the suhject'i of study 
<*< presi nted in the Academic 
Connell, nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor, 

Mstuy .uluuuisti.iiuf tlnues should be imputed on the 
A(Vfloiiii* 1'oinu‘il, e->i»ivi<illv in reg.itil to Ihe recognition oi 
iuduidinl tKicheis. ft should ihetolou* have the right of 
nplK)iuHim coiiUiuttH's but a Standing Committee ol the 
Acaibioie Council ?.liould be couslitulod by Statute. Though 
lilt Ai.idciiiic (V>i.in il ui<i;v uoiu Ihuc to tiuic delegate func- 
tions lo ihis CouuuilUv. it should bt* uunnly udxisoiy. 

XhfX. I l^taivling ConimtfUc dioidd In lonshtutea 
ton'<id(t>a the I lei'-Clianallor {Chnir- 
nnm), and sir }n<nib(ii> of the Academic 
( on mil tUiUd annually jtom their cun 
nnmhn. ufuch mil lany out such duties as 
map b( ddtiptiid to it Jrom time to lime by 
ih( Aiiidkinic Coumil, and U'ill niahe re- 
tommendafioiUk to the Academic Council 
)t yarding the retognilion of teach* rs. 

fi8, ( Mil* Ol our tiuini object *, in iiauiing our ivconuuenda- 
ttotis has bw*n to lix tltdiuire u-spousibihtieB in certain ITni- 
versity iNnlk^rt, autl lo provenl the frequent discussions and 
wdereiiees betwe<‘n tin* s(»veml bodie*» of tho University, 
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■whirh uow absorb so itjiicli lime aud atteutiou. Boards of 
Studies should therufoie luake Ibeir lecounneiidalionn, es- 
pecially regarding the dot ails oi courses and ilio presciiption 
of hooJts, diie^’ts to the Ac-adeinic Council. This jnocedme 
•\\ill Sci\e much time aud will pie'veut long delays. Many of 
these T’oierenees can be dis])osed of without further delay bj 
the Academic Council, but in certain c.ises the advi<-o ot the 
t’ciciilty oi Faculties concerned (an bo (jhtainetl ft 
may be 'note convenient, however, to ap[)oiiit Coiniuitt(‘OH 
ad hot\ (“•pecially in cases in wiiicii the advice ol tw'o or itiore 
Faculties is recjuiied. 

A should consist ot selected teacla is iii a g«oui» 

oi allied subjects, but difticiilties sometime'' atise in cl.tssil^v- 
ing the subjects jtioper to a Faculty. Certain subje'-ts art* 
inclu'led ill <h''de{>i(‘eeoiiis>*sOj mote llutii (Uie lUciiliy. For 
example while Funlisli is included as a suhjt'ct in tlu* Sci(*uee 
eotns<‘, SdoiKc i«. lucluded 's an o]iiioital subject m «he Ails 
couise ; but it will not be nt'ccssaiy to include Ihiglish teach- 
eis in (he Science Faculty, nor Scienci* teacheis in the .Vrts 
Facultt. On the other hand. Malhemalii'S ti'ochwH jna> be 
included in both the Arts and Science Facnllies. We have 
reconuueiided that the Academic Council sliall n.tnie the 
snbjet'ts to h(‘ induded in each Fncitltj. 

In a rniwrsity ot (he type which we pto]iose. iho prob- 
lem of itu hiding the a]>proi)iiute teacheiH in a Faciilt;\ is 
nioie diificMll Ih.in m a inntait uuiveisity. <is it is uecos&ar.v 
to .i\e it'piei«eu).ilion not onlj to cential hut also lo ou»- 
lying iiiitiliilions. Ihiuc a l'acull_\ ol Ads, lt*r e\att>pli . 
may hecoine too unwieldy to he eil'cieni . On tin* otlan* hand, 
pro>ts>ion,il F, ciihies ina,'i be too su, ill to lultil ilu'ii piopei 
put pose. 

IJii < onii>o''itK>n ol the piolt ssion.il Factillics ni,i\ iheie- 
ioie (hhet lioni tl .it ol tht' Factillios ol Aits uiid heienee. In 
th«' foinu'c a hige body ol cr offu to meiulM'rs will be required, 
Buth as judge's ol tlu' High Couit in the Faculty of Law, 
Medical bthcei- in the Faculty ol Medicine, pnictii'ai Ungi- 
neers in the Faculty of Engineering. 

We therefori' hesitato lo make detinitt' recommenda- 
tions regarding tlw' comiiosition of each Faculty and will ho 
content lo aiiggesl certain principles. The EuiverHity ]*ro- 
fesflora and Meads of Pc]>tittmetits ahotthl be hrcludeil ex 
offido in their resptfOiive Fncultios ; the Viee-Cliancellor ahonld 
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be empowered to nominate experts in the subjects included 
in a Faculty in a prescribed proportion of the total numbers 
in a Faculty ; the heads of certain professional colleges, such 
as the Principals of the Central Training College and of the 
Hailey College of Commerce, should be included in the Faculty 
of Arts ; the Piiucipals of Medical Colleges in the Faculty 
of Medicine, etc. ; the “ appointed ” teachers and the “ re- 
cognised ” teachers in each Faculty should be given a fixed 
proportion of seats. 

L. (a) There slm‘Ul be FaculUet^ oj Artx, Seietiee, 
Oiiental Learning, Lau\ Medicine, Agricul- 
ture and Engineering and such other Facul- 
ties as may jrom lime to lime be presn'ibed 
by Statute ; 

(h) The Academic Counvil shoidd name the subjects 
to he included in each Faculty ; 

(c) The Dean of each Faculty should be elected 

annually by the members of the Faculty ; 

(d) . 1 Faculty should discuss such matters as may 

he referred to li from time to time by the 
Academic Couni it : 

(e) .1 Faculty should consist of Ihc following cate- 

gories of persons : 

(i) The rnirersify Professors, Headers and 
Heads of Departments in all subjects in- 
cluded in the Faculty ; 

Hi) Ex officio members; 

{Hi) liepresentaiires oJ “ recognised and “ ap- 
poinled ” teachers ; 

(ir) Experts nominated by the Vice-(!haneellor. 

69. Hoards of Studies sluuild be ap]»oiuied in subjects 
BiJecifit'd by the Acadcuaic Couiudl. The ftiuctions of <hpst‘ 
Hoards should be to n'cojaiuend courses of study in the 
appro\iriale subjects; to maintain a pamd of examiners ; and 
to advise llu* Acudemi<- Cowicil in all iuatiej*s i*elaling to 
(cacliiug and examination in tbeir subject 

IjI. \tt) Hoards oJ Studies should be instituted in 
suhjeets spetified by the A endemic Council; 
tbf The functions of a Board of Studies should 
be to - 

</) mala nrommendafions to die Academic 
Council regarding courses of reading and 
syllfdnms in the appropriate subjects ; 
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(ii) mainiain a panel of emmmers ; 

(m?) foloise the Amdemu' Goioioil in }noiters con- 
cerning the teaching and emmination of 
the appropriate mbjech ; 

(jj)) discuss such matters as imy be referred to 
it from time to time bp the icademic 
Council. 

(r; A Board of Studies should consist of — 

(i) The r uicersitp Professor or Professors and 

Headers in the appropriate subject or, fail- 
ing such, the rninersitp Lecturer in charge 
of the subject, the senior Unii'crsihf Pro* 
fessor to he Chairman ; 

(ii) .d numlxr not ercceding (ire oj the appointed 

or recoifuised teachers in the subjai selected 
from among such teachers by the Academic 
Count tl : 

Im) Tu'o f I pelts to Ik nominafed auuually by 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

70. Provi$ioTi Hlimild bn luarte in tiif* Vcl tor Ihe »[)|)oint- 
inenl of hucIi Boards as may bo oonslittH ofl from iimo to liuw 
by Rtatute. Itut Ibo croation of coriaiji Boards should be 
obligatory. Wo rocommoiid Boardh of Pinau('(‘, Ai>i><)in<- 
ineiits. Kxaininafiojis .ind MlUialod ('(»llo}J;o^. 

71. Wo shall ncm' oonsidor (lu* oifii-o, powovs and fuiio- 
lioiis ol (bo V ie»>-Chaiu ctlor. Ib‘ wiU b<‘ tho obiof oxomtivo 
ofiiooi oi Ili(‘ Piii\ovsity, (.’bninmm of (ho Hyudicalo and Aca- 
demic* Oonufil and in (be absc^uee id (ho Phaneidlor -of (ho 
Seiuiie. He* should lx* c'ididod to be pve'-t*!!! aial (o tip«Mk al> 
any nu'eting of any e<»is(iln(ed body c.f (la* IJuiwrsily. lie 
should be responsible for (be discipline ol (la* Uni\evsi(y. 
Oousiclerabh* e\(‘<*u(i\e pomn-s should be vostc‘d in Uitn as. 
for example, be should be* in <‘on(rol of (la* Thiivetsily Olfteo 
and. subject (<> the rules of (la* S.^’ndicl^te, should appoiuli the 
clerical and menial (‘stablishmeid of (hi* l’'uiverni(y, and have 
po\vc*r of disnussal, snbjec't (o (la* right ot appeal (o lUo 
Byndicatc*. 'I’lie respcnisibility lor ensuring dial tho condi- 
tions of (be A<*(, HI at lit es and Ordinance's are faitlifully 
obeyed should rest with him. llo should have extensive 
poweiN of nomination and should uso dn‘se powars to include 
suitable persons, who would be unlikely to be niturnod by 
election and also to provide tliat the legitimate interests of 
comrannities are duly represented. 
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In view of these large powers and responsibilities, the 
Mce-Chancellor should he a salaried officer of the University, 
nd should devote his whole time to his w'ork. He should 
lot be directly associated with any particular institution of 
he University. He should not be regarded as being associated 
yith any particular party in the University, which is possible 
{ he is subject to election or re-election. He should be 
lominated by the Chancellor, and should hold office for a 
efficient time to enable him to impress his personality on 
he University, and should be eligible for re-nomination. 

LIT. (a) JJie Vice-Chancellw shovld he a Jull-time 
officer aj-foinUd ly fhe Chancellor and 
shcvld hold (fficejor snch ietm and mhject 
io svch conditions as may he prescribed hy 
the Stainies ; 

(b) The Chancellor should make such arrange- 
ments as he thinks fit on the occasion oj a 
temporary vacancy in the office of the Vice- 
Chancellor ; 




(c) The main pmcers and duties of the Vice- 
Chancellor should he as fellows : — 

(-i) He should he the principal executive office 
of the University, and, in the absence of 
the Chancellor, should preside at meet- 
ings of the Senate and any Convocation 
of the University ; 

(n) It should he his duty to ensure that the 
Acts, Statutes and Ordinances are faith- 
fidly observed and as far as possilU that 
the legitimate interests of communities 
are duly represented ; 

(Hi) He should have emergency powers, sub- 
ject to making report of his action (if 
any) io the authority or person who 
tcould odwrunse have dealt with the 
matter ; 


(iv) He should give effiecl to the ord^s of fhe. 
Syndicate regarding ttve gppointniefiU , 
dismissalpr sus'mrismnoft^edffiU^s 
teachers of fhe M 
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powei' to appoint, dismiss or suspend 
any member of the clerical and menicd 
establishment, suJ^ect to the right cf 
a’jppeal to the Syndicate in the case of 
dismissal ; 

(m) He should eocerdse such other powers as 
may be prescribed by the Statutes and 
Ordinances. 

72. We have recommended that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be the chief executive officer of the universitj. In 
consequence the Hegistrar will necessarily have more 
limited authority under the proposed constitution, in accord- 
ance with the principle adopted in the more recently estab- 
lished universities in India. He will act under the direction 
of the Vice-Chancellor. 

The Eegistrar should be a full-time paid officer appointed 
by the Syndicate, and should exercise such powers and per- 
form such duties as may be prescribed by Statutes and Ordi- 
nances ; but he should not be a member of any University 
Authority. 

LTII. Thefollomngmdybeenunm%teddsnmong^^tti 
duties of the Registrar : 

(a) To he custodian of the records, common seed 
and such othd property of the University 
as the Syndicate shixU commit to his 
charge ; 

(р) To nuimiain flte- Register of gradmies and 

students ; 

(с) To conduct the official correspondence of the 

Unwersity ; 

(d) To (wt as Secretary to the Senate, Syndict^t 
Academic Council and Board of Finance, : 
and to such other bodies as may be ■ pre% . 
scribed; to attend allnuWiirigs gf.N^ 
bodies and to keep the mimtie$ ffi^&>f i: ■}■ 

(c) To arrange and conduct tlie emrnwdtioM 
the Universily i 

(f) Under the directioti of thet Wipi^Ohgn^^ 
the Board of Fihanpepffi ^ 
officer (f me Uiw 
accmrvti, io 
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statement, and to lyrepare a periodicdl 
review of the financial posit^ of the 
University and a statement of me financial 
policy of the University, which should 
determine its further devdopment ; 

(g) To issue all notices convening meetings of the 
Senate, Syndicate, Academic Council, 
Boards of Studies, Boards of Examiners 
and any committees appointed by these 
authmities ; 

(fe) To perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scrihed from time to time by the Syndicate, 
and generally to render such assistance as 
may be desired by the Vice-Chancellor in the 
performance of his official functions, 

78. Many witnesses have criticised very hostilely the 
present practice in appointing examiners and salaried teach- 
ers of the University. 

We have concluded, after investigating various eases, that 
the present method of appointing examiners is open to grave 
objection. Adequate lists of competent examiners are rarely 
compiled, so that preference is often given to persons who are 
in close touch with those who dispense this form of patronage. 
Efficiency and experience are not always the criteria for 
appointment. It is difficult to exeiriine the validity of the 
complaints which have been made to us, but the simple 
fact that they are made and believed by many reflects ad- 
versely upon the reputation of the University. The duty 
of recommending examiners for appointment should be 
removed from the extraneous influence of party politics and 
^ould be vested in small special committees presided over 
by the Vice-Chancellor himself. Though only competent 
exaiuiners should be appointed, every reasonable precaution 
should be taken that no particular, oommhnity or communi- 
ties feel aggrieved that their claims have not received adequate 
consideration. 

LIV. (a) Lists of vompelent examiners should be kept ; 
by eacU Board bf Studies concern^ 


(6) Examinot's in each srihjed sh^ 

by a ; Cohimittee of Exdm^^ 
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(ii) The Head of the Department concerned ; 

^ {vi'i) One other member' of the Board of Studies 
concerned ; 

(iv) Two members nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor, toho possess competence and 
experience in the subject ; 

(c) The lists of persons thus recommended skouJd 
he forwarded to the Syndicate, who should 
make the final appointmen ts ; 

• (d) Casual vacancies should he filled by the Vice- 

Chancellor mth the advice of (he Head of 
the Departnient concerned. 

We are completely convinced of the necessity of preserv- 
g teaching appointments from partisan influence. 


LV. (i) For the purpose of appointment to all teaching 
posts which have University status a Com- 
mittee of Appointments should be created, 
and no person should be appointed by ike 
Syndicate to any such post, unless he has 
been recommended by the Committee ; 

(ii) The Committee of Appmntmmts should omsist 
of (he following persons : ^ V ; 

(o) (i) The Vice-Chancellor, ivho should he 

Chairman; 

{ii) One person to be nominated by 

Academic Council from among its 
own members ; 


(Hi) One Syndic {in additim. to the Vice’ 
Chancellor) to be nominated by the 
Syndicate ; 

{iv) Two persons to be nomincded by j 
Chancellor. 

ib) For appointment of a University Pfo-r §2 
fes.<for, in addition to (he person ^ 
fined in (a) above, (hree exp^i^ from 
beyond the Proviiteei wminakid ^ 
Syndicate. 

(e) For apppinimmt ta a in whioh a 
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In iUe ouse of appoinlnietit to a lb>i>:enity 

lh(' }>o.sf .should gener 
idly be adirrtised and app^icaticniH 
,d onlil he iurittd from ahrond, as icell 
as fiom India. In ivenj such rase an 
Adrif-Oiij Commilhe in England should 
be apj,(jinkd by the Syndicate, and the 
reel mmendaiions oj diis erlcrnal Ad- 
} lu ,,j Conn, I'ee .should he ron.udn'rd 
by the Committee oJ Appointments be- 
fore moldna their recommendation to 
the Syndicate. 

In om opiirion it ib tbHeniial for llie jnvbMM'tioii »>t 8l»nd- 
ardfl ol sdiolarfsliip iiiid leafliiiig in tli*-* University llu.t the 
field ol selection for all clunrs should be as wide as possible, 
and that advice conoeniing tin* qutilih(M lions of applb-ants 
for pu«‘li chaiis should he received fioni ])Oivons of acknow- 
ledged eminence, beyond, as well as within, India. We con- 
sider that, while familiarity with local conditions is necessary 
in the case of a largt* ]»roportion of the ITniversity Professore, 
and the clahiis of apidicanls belonging to this Province should 
(as they no doubt w'ill) be sympathetically examined by the 
(Vmimilteo of lippoiutments, any tendency to a narrow pro- 
vincklisation of the University Professoriate should be avoid- 
ed, and that, moreover, the pres(‘nee of a certain proportion 
of J’rofessors from abroad will assist valuably to maintam 
eouftumily with international standards and practices. 

(riii) The JB'inancial Administration of the Ibiii'ersUy. 

74. ^riio uot»j of tho financial sysunu of tlio University by 
Mr. J. i>. I'euny, I.C.li.. shows that tlunv is no serious defect 
in the fiuaucial administrathm ol the Lniveihity. He has 
discovered no irregulaiilies calciiJciti'd lo dihtnib ]nihlic con- 
fidence, or to eiiubc mi-»ivu>t in tJ'e \ mvetsil^v mncliine of the 
future. He has, however, uiade s(‘veri'l Vtduahle sngges 
(ion«, tin* ucceptame of whieh will improve its financial ad- 
iiiinibhutiou. 

7o. Two gem ral (dianges arc ad v kable ; (i) the finances 
of the Lnivt'rsitj hbould h(‘ placed mider tho direction of a 
Uoaid n«>re_ comi'letely ivpn'faentative oi the Authorities 
fttTiS'Usl ; (it) the general fiiuuudal }»osiliou of the University 
sliould Imj n‘gnlarly reviewed ; all t'onsidciable proposals 
involving oxpemlittuv should he exaininod in the light of a 
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“omprehetJLsive policy, Avluch shiMild ht* Minbodiod pi^WodifHlly 
in a isarefnlly formulai t‘<l 

LYI. (a) J limrd oj Fiunuco ahnuld he appotiiUd with 
the Jollowimj Juni-tions : 

(i) To examine the annual hudtjet and >o 
advise the Syndierte themtj ; 

(iii To malce rtconimendatiouH to tJw Sy-idie'tie 
on all matters rclntiiuj to the Join, a e of 
the University; 

mi) 'to examine every yrajmsal of new ex~ 
penditure inrolriny n sum of money ex- 
ceediny Rs. tl,()0() ; and to advise the 
Syndicate thereon ; 

(ir) Periodically to review the financial }josi- 
tion : 

{V) (ienendly to dense means for th^ improve- 
ment of Ih’ finiinciat position of the Uni- 
versity ; 

(»») To expend sums of tnoiiey voted by the 
appropriaie authority; and to sanction 
proposals of new expenditure involving a 
sum not exceeding Us. 1,000. 

(&) The Hoard should cousist of — 

(i) TJw Tice-Chaueellor, who shotdd he Uhair- 
mau : 

\ii) Ihree Fellows, who are not Syndics, to he 
eleeied by the Senate ; 

(iii) Two Syndics fn addition to llu Vice- 

(Jlwnrelhr) appointed by the Syndi- 
cate ; 

[iv) One expert nominated by the Viex-Uhonetd- 

lor. The Ueyistrar should act as See- 
relary to the Hoard. 

It flhoald be the duty of the Rc'giairar tu prepare all cases 
for submission tf) the Board, and to point out their hnanuial 
and administmtiv<‘ iiaplications. This is of groat import- 
ance, as the Board ciannot be es:pcuted to function satisfac- 
torily without such assistitmco. 

76. We also endorse the follovring suggestions made by 
our Mnancial Adviser : 
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LVII. (a) Mote attention bhould he given to matters 
spedally jjettaining to “higher audii" 
in the auiivnl audit of accounts by Gov- 
ernment. and the auditor should satisfy 
himself that the financial condition cftJie 
University is sound. 

(b) Iheie should he concunent audit by amdiiors 

apj^omted by the University, with pay- 
ment, if necessary, of a higher honororinm 
than at present. 

(c) 'Ihe annual statement of investments should 

be (leaily jmesented, a distinction being 
made helueen (i) temporary investments of 
amounts shortly to be disbursed, and (i^ 
more permanent investments wldch may 
he rrciimulated as endouments or re- 
seneb. 

Id) t^ie 'inniol budgit stainnent should be ac- 
iOMpiiiUtd by the eiplauaUrry note pre- 
pared by the Beymlrar. It should not 
nuiely suvimanse the financial position 
ami eo plain the yroposals for the en- 
suing year, hut also erplxm the financial 
policy of the Lnivdsity in geneiul. 

(«) Income and expenditure should be shoicn 
under mnctioncd budget heads in tiie 
occounis kept by the University, and U 
should not be necessary for the auditors 
to medee changes in classification and 
uork out their totals. 

j) 'Jhetc dioiihl he a seputate head of account 
for expenditure on buildings and their 
equipnn nt. 

iq) Ihe Inidgti dtould b< nioie care) ully framed, 
and hfdniunl i<mu reslimuling of receipts 
and onre-diuiating of eipenditure should 
he aroidid. 'J he n rised budget, which is 
usually presented to the Senate totcard the 
end of ihe financial year, should also be 
made more accurate by a close exams/naUem 
of the atlual progress of income and ex- 
penditure. 
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(A) Ihe premd procedure should bo followed re- 
garding the preparation and prei-eutaiion 
of the hudgd, except tiutt the Hoard of 
Finance should be definhelif resiuniatble 
for the preparation of fhx budget and its 
submission to tlw Hyndicate. irhu h should 
fonoard it to the Henate for final ^anrtioH. 

(i) On the analogy of lirjlidi jjarlianietunry 

practice, meml)ers of the Hennte should 
not have power to increase budget 
provision in the course of discussion on 
the budget. 

(j) Ihe present anomaly of the power enjoyed 

by the Board of Accounts to sauelion new 
items of expenditure up to a certain 
amount, tchile the Byndirate has no such 
power, should he removed. 

(h) Xoting on Jde'i relating to eriu u tiiure should 
he more lufoimalive and ihould not con- 
sist merely of reporh of proceedings. 

^ If the Syndicate has the poirrr of snniiioning 
not merely re-appropriations, but also new 
items of expenditure below a e^rtnin 
amount, specific authority should lie 
provided. 

(w) It should lie the duty of the Board of Finance 
to e,i amine as completely as possible the 
hnplieafious of all new proposals. 

(ii) So far as jumible, consideration of new 
propo.'iuls of expenditure njUr llw budget 
is sanctioned snould he deferred till the 
latter ludf of the financial year. Such 
proposals sl^uld be formulated together 
amt not piece-meal. There should be 
frequent meetings of the Board of Fin- 
ance, 

(ir) The Finances of the University, 

77. We have already iudioatod the pereiuiiai fituuicial 
predicament of the TJnivojwity. It is fnndiiuiontal that 
its position should not be further weakened. 

We have proposed that the Intermediate olassett should 
be removed from the jurisdiction of the University, which 

▲A 
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now roceivds from the Intermediate and Matriculation examina- 
tior« a comparatively large revenue, which is necessary 
for the maintenance of its essential functions. Unless 
an equivalent is guaranteed to the University, it will he 
unable to fulfil its legitimate financial needs. (A special 
Government grant to the University will be necessary in the 
year of transition). 

LVm. An annual sum equivalent to ^ net receipts 
from the Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations shonld he assured to the 
University hy means of a special statutory 
ijrant, or by such other means as may he 
fousidered desirable, provided that it is the 
most effective guarantee of its permanence. 

78. Apart from examination fees, the University is 
dependent almost entirely on Government grants, which 
have recently been reduced below the safety line. The 
University is therefore unable to make plans for the future, 
owing to* the possibility of further reductions. Make-shift 
measures unfortunatel^y load to extravagance ; a well-devised 
policy alone is conducive to real economy. 

TjIX. The annual Government grant to the University 
should he made statutory and should extern 
over a considerable period of years. 

79. It is difficult to compare Gk)vemment subventions 
to universities in other provinces with those of the Punjab 
(lovomment to this University, because of differences in 
conditions. In some provinces these subventions are direct 
grants to uniUry universities ; in the Punjab they are mainly 
made indireidly by the maintenance of Government colleges. 

a result of our pro]) 08 al 8 expenditure on Government 
institutions slanild bo of greater benefit to the University, 
1»ecauS(» tlw' -.t jtl's of these institutions would then be workii^ 
in iccord.me(‘ with a well-concerted plan of co-operation* 
(}ov<*iuiUf‘ni. ('otlcgi*, Lahore, at least should become an 
intt',Ml po’l ol the Uuiversitv. But after making all 
liotMhlc ,«!lo\y 'uecs, we are of opinion that the University 
icct ici '■ ni>uj(ic‘t u'^shtaucc from Goveriwienf. 

\Vi< leiruu f‘*om spwifvitu' a precise sum to bo provided 
hv the stdutorv 'trant which we have proposed; but its 
iloteriuinai'oii >«hould not bo based on subventions made 
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during yoai nl rHri‘iu*hi»K*n1. On «• * m iv, 

it should imdiKh* l(»r si‘\<*r.jl mures livo ye.ii*s .t, 
auin 111 excess ot the uiiuiedLite needs ot the I iiiv“rniiiy, 
definitely ear-uw^kt d 1o |tro uh* <in Endow u « ii' huid, wulli 
the inovlsion flMf the Uimoidly sliould leseive . noWion 
of its rei ennes from other sources tor the Sdiu * jnii pii'e. '} ti * 

tulfilinent of ihs practice should r«'>ult 'h . 

university t.ir hss ilependeut on (Tovemmeut -.'ile e eioni 
than H now is. 

The extent of eo-opwration which (Toveinnieut Oolhige 
would ])e able to offer as .t. eoiwlitnent lolloge wonlil lx* 
an appreciable* f.ictor. The closer co-oper.ition betw^n 
all couslitueiil colleges ^\^)nl(l iiu \itablv lesnlt in tniiher 
economy. For example, (In* Uni\ersi(y should be reli<‘ved 
thoroby of the iMresiity of founding a iuiml)(‘r oL Professoral 
Chairs, winch would otherwise have b<*c*n essenlLil. 

Tlie (Juiimsity would 111*0(1 first to neeotiatc with its 
ooiistitnent coll(*g(*s and to formulate* a d(‘finite policv of pro- 
gress. It would then be in a position to indicate lotiovern- 
ment the additions to the minimum statutory grant which 
would be required. The amonnt might ho considerable, 
but it would be much less than tliat which is now dissipated 
in the undisciplined aud wasteful iiractice of redupli«*afmg 
higher education in a congeries of closely situati'd Imt self- 
centred colleges in Lahore. 

(x) 2 he Financiiil implieatwyus ot our propomh. 

80. A prominent aud most distressing feature of educa- 
tional systems in India is their wa'-to and ineffe<*(iveness. 
Our recommendations ha\e been guided 1\\ an ardent d(*sire 
for economy. But wise economy implies the nitionalisation 
of a s^Tsiein and is vitally diffen'ut from nniutelligtmt re* 
trenchinent, wliich mt*rely aggravates extravagance. For 
example, retrenchment in din'ctiou and inspe<'tion is short- 
sighted <lisparagem(*nt of efficieuc.^, and therefore of «*conoiuy. 
A well-dmH*t<*d policy c.irried out in e\ery detail by effective 
and competent .igencu*s is im|ierative. 

81. At e\«*iy stage vt'ry many boys and girls .ire now 
receiving education, for which thev .ue not fitted. The 
high classes in schools are over-crow'ded by pupils who have 
no bent for literary education, aud are merely wasting (heir 
time and public money. Colleges are overcrowded 

aa2 
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incompetent students, on whom expenditure of money 
intended for university education is wasted. The advance 
of higher education is being reckoned by an uncritical count of 
heads, as if an Mite can be created by mob methods ! 

Many pupils now seek to attain their modest educational 
aim by attending for a year or more a grade of school hi^er 
than tliey wish, because the jiroper grade has not supplied 
it. Many thousands ol boys try to complete their primary 
education in middle schools ; many try to achieve literary 
education in the high departments of secondary schools, and 
often linger thero until they are nineteen or twenty years of 
ago ; many try to complete their higher secondary education 
in colleges of the University. Very many pupils at each 
of thes<' levels fail in the attempt, and this disquieting pro- 
portioi. of failures is a plain criterion of the ill-adaptation, 
and therefore extravagance ol the prevailing system. 

To remedy these defects, wo have proposed a remodelling 
of the system of school education, in order to establish 
deduilo gr<idcs, eacli with carelully devised scope and aim. 
(Ireat economy uoohl inevitably result from such re-organisa- 
(io'i. 

Tlu‘ •,hor<»*ning ot tli« angle- vernacular course should 
t'lisnn* f iiuwc effective o.vpouditure of public funds t.ban at 
pr(*setii. Money note spent {only too often ioasfe<^ on ^ 
litefnnt eihnalion of ellerly boys in the liiyh ohu^ses of schools 
shoi'lit he duerted to jinanae vocational education, which is 
nryenily needed. iMuny of the pupils would become an 
i.ilher lhau a burden lo the Ihoviuoo, if they receive 
a uood practical training in place of the literaiy education 
which tlxiy now recehe. Boys whose bent lies in literaiy 
education would be nui<*b better provided for in the higher 
S(*condarv scliools vvbich w<‘ frive jiroiiosod. 

'I’he o«»i" Ol the wrnaculur medium throughout the 
secoiidiiiv couise would also conduce to economy, as the 
pii ^ent necessity ol r«-leumuig much of the school work 
ihrou<>u tin medium^ ol Bngtish in Class IX would be 
obviiltd. In (beic improved circuinstances pupils should 
be able b) tompltde tbe ‘»u*oudiirj' course without continuing 
their >1 lulit s in a biglier grade. 

8‘i. riie cost (»1 Ibe higber socoinlarj’ schools which we 
l»a\e pniposetl niay appear considerable, since some forty 
of then! institutu>n.s will be requlnul; but the alternative is 
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tlip ooniiimaiioo o£ tlic* ]*r<‘s?ont wasioful rUid im 
sj-steni of ])rovi(Unf; ^fliool odius ifioa. largely in Iho 
poli‘*, for viTV 111 luy impU** every year ironi the o: 
The iiisIriK tion ol the^.e in laigi* and niiwieldy 
clas'^es in L.iliote may seem at liivl sigld ‘he.i)), 
douM « lollegis lempotarily to meet tlaur evj>« 
on degr<e el,i^«>>x; but i* is not an eeououiv to the 
for it' ridiig gt aeration to i(*eei\e ii>i ''chuolmg in tl 
uu-atNiaetor^ manner, it i' in reality .m e\iieu»i\e 
eduealion. 

Tie high lost oi jtroxiding the iiuviti^tai'tor. 
nudiati iustiuetion ^\hieh is now giv< n in Lahore i*- 
ciently rivilis. d. l\i,t expenditure on hostel am 
room a« eoinmodation formutass.il hoy, now n .iding ir 
coMege- nni-t I1.1M been xeiy er,..,n\ hut the hiiihl 
olreaily iuadegu.ue. Mueh additional e\]>endiinre i 
fore remnii'd. assuming that th(‘ ijeee'-sarv sites f( 
ext ‘o-ioiis to bmlding, e.m he loiind in tiahore. 
po ley liad b* en .idopted h'te ai or < ven tt ti ,\e ir- ig 
money would have h>c*n havod. The new institntioi 
have been jirovided in the mnfas-i.d, and the large 
could Imve b(*eu opeut on other oduoatioual purpo* 
f.imil,’f situaliou eonfi’unt-t the Puujah to-day, > 
•juestion agiin aris<s, though in a much more aoui 
whether liig'ier stxondiry education for larg' nun 
inufassal pujiils ahould he ]jro\ ided in Lahore. We t 
justify o-ir proposals oil the gnmnds of economy 
of effi-ieu'V. (It is uiitliinkible that largv* nunh‘rs 
should be (Iralled every ye.i,r from tlio mneh s luller 
of Mughiud to the city of London in onler to rceiv 
education. In practice many pjirents li'ing in 
prefer to s<md their childteu away trom their homes t 
iu I'o.nitry phices.) Why dons this extravagant 
still oldaiu in the Punjab V 

The actual «osl of our more economical alterni 
be evui Ic— ihan niiglit appear at first sight. The 
is furtunaio iii jioascssinq already a largo nuuiber of 
lions V hit h (*ould easily be used as higher secondary 
The Director of Piihlis Tnstmetion and others have ( 
Uiat the }»ros(mt Intermediate collugos are avnilablo, : 
a number of tlit‘ existing high schools could be injwle a 
with compaviitivuly slight exponditnre. The latte 
butious would then render a far greater servioo to the ] 
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than they now do. Additional science acoonunodatiou 
and equipment can he provided on a less expensive scale 
than has been done in the Government Intermediate col- 
leife&. 

If these new institutions are ^vi'^ely distributed through 
tlie I’rovince, tlie recurring cost need not be great. If 
unnecessary competition is eliminated and indiscriminate 
migration of school-boys to Lahore is checked, and if the 
stalls are svisely selected, each of the new institutions should 
have its lull coMiplement oi pupils, and should be within 
coiiiparalhely easy reach of being self-supporting. In 
any case, the present anomaly, that Intermediate classes 
are full to overflowing in Laliore, while good institutions 
ttie only half-lull in the mufassal, should be obviated by 
the acceptance of our proposals. 

We also justify our proposals for a bold vmjassal policy 
uj development at the degree stage on the score of economy 
as well ah of efficiency. The Punjab already possesses some 
lino and i}ioiuisiug colleges m the mufassal. The develop- 
nuuit of the better of these colleges should be infinitely less 
oxponsu c than the exteiihiou of Lahore colleges. 

Our propohuls regarding constituent colleges in 
I.uhort* vill eijRuro Inrther economy. At jvresent, in the 
abherce oi control, the waste of money and effort is ver;^ 
gnat, wliilc the results are extremely unsatisfactory. li 
the Puiijah is to enjoy uu efficient system of university 
education at r« acoiiable coM, coiibervation of effort is imperh- 
ti\e. \\ith tie rat oval of the Intermediate elapses, the 
CnUtihity and the Lahore collegoo \sill have a aniqut* 
oppoitiiinty of HAiewiiig tbeir resfuimes and of using them 
tt» their uln <.>l ( tq adty ; hut all ceneemed must be prepaid 
to uni ine tl.eii «ili\itio.s and to eiiminate waste. 

'lie Punjab if uotv itci'iving by no means lull value lor 
its- money. Uoxauu.dtt is in an unenviable position. 
In pUAui.eute- in (iovenmiont College, Laliore, are long 
o\i idiu aiol will have to be carikd out. Kven greater improve- 
n lints an* requind iu the privately managed colleges, tor 
whieh liberal graiita-iii-nid will have to be given. At tti© 
btuue time the UnKersity must continue to build up an 
tifficieut Plofe^M»^iate. Thu esfabliiihment of Chairs in 
hvitluh and tkysics, in particuiar, is urgently required 
and s.any other posts ol L'uiversiiy status must be created. 
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[f tlif* ^hfirp distinction between Unioersity and college bnrkin'j 
s oontiiiuod, ili<‘ now Uui\ «*isily jiosl*, will ])r()lia'l.ly duyli- 
iatt* fsiiuilar post?, in (rov enmw'iil (V>Uog(‘ and otla-r VoUr>;;f*«», 
some of which m-ehcj aiinuHl ftranl^ from Go\»*niuit‘]it. 
L’ho only ho]»(‘ of econoiuicHl proi'rc's'. lio"! In v“sting tlif* 
[hih<"n>ity wilh buch control lluil, in ('o-»»iM*fatit>n with 
’/Oiibtitueiit collcgcsJ, it can make gotwl ns“ ol its t »nl re- 
sonreeb. In any caae, largo additional ospendltnr** iiiU''* !** 
ijjcurrcd. It is tor decision whcllicr thai »*\]K*ntlitur<f 
shall be in accordance wilh a well-devised polii-y of co-operii- 
tion, or A\hetlier it is to ]>e frittore<l away in spasmodic and 
ill-regulated dole^. 

'Ike extensh'e utie (or abuse) of IJmrfn-sity e.rimmn- * 
flows as qualifications for admission to dooernment sereiee, 
ere It in elcriral and minor posts, is also an e etraraifancs. 
Manv slud(‘nts attend degree cl.msts nieielc in order to 
qualify thenibehes tor llu* l(»N\er ranks ol (h>\ eminent -er\iee. 
The better I lull would be to yrovido clerical and commercial 
classes iu the higher secondary schools which \>e have 
proiiosed. The saving oi money would bo considerable, and 
the training of c-lerks would be more effect ivo. 

Sr». The decision at issue is whether fut uiv ridvaucomenti 
ib to he along pivsont lines, or in acconluiw'e with our prc)- 
posuls. Apart from the (piesliou of efiiciency. tin* Punjuh 
cannot ullord to continuo, certainly not to<‘X(mud, the prt>^out 
system. 

H(». Wo have had occa^ion often in this report to 
conuncnl upon one of the grav est defects in the present yystem 
of the Ifniversity, namely, its luck of onjanu' nniti). Wc luive 
r<*sort<‘d to vaiioua metaphors, describing it someluta*s us 
** inorganic ”, or invertebrate ” ; at other limes observing 
u]Ktti tin* existence in its fltracturc of ‘‘watertight compart- 
ments” and formidable ‘‘barriers” wiiich sejiarnteils eom- 
l>oneut parts, and upon the essential neul for a policy 
and metfml of ‘‘ integration Wo would here sum up one 
of the strong! st convictions vvliich wo havi‘ reached in this 
enquiry, that ib. the imperative need to rationalise (he strncture 
and adminislraiim machinery of the University, to unify its 
jnirjmes and to co-onUnate its leaching resources. 

J neokerenee, se^mratism, overlapping of autlwrilies and 
functions, with thew inevitable cousequencos in tlio opposi- 
tion of ‘‘ inter^tn ” and the friction of coiupetitozs within 
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the same sphere : these are fimdamentdl causes of extravag- 
ance and in^ciency, \rhich, if allowed to continue and develop 
unchecked, will tend to reduce the University to futility. 
Instead of a real corporation, it will become an ever looser 
confederation, os its unifj’ing disciplinary sanctions are 
propjressivoly undermined. 

On the administrative side we have proposed the effective 
rep-esentation of all (he component elements — ^'ncluding those 
of llie mufassal — ^in the controlling authorities, and the endow- 
ment ot these authorities with co-ordinated powers and real 
sanctions. 

On the academic side, we have similarly proposed a 
sysfemalic mobilisation of teaching resources in order to remove 
barriers, which liinder elasticity and produce either duplica- 
tiou or laeuiKB in teaching. 

(i) Within the University in the narrow sense, we suggest 
strongly the necessity for close organic grouping. For 
exum])ie: Tlie Dopaitinent of Physics should be developed 
by tlM‘ appoint inciit of a Universit}' Professor, and this De- 
partment should ];o effecthely co-ordinated with those of 
ihitheiuaticB and Chemistry. Another group of dej^art- 
meuUi of social studies ahoTild be organised. There are 
points ot contact between H’storj’, Economies, Political 
Science, Const 'tutioual Law and Jui’isi)rudcnco. For example, 
Le.u'bi!ig in Economics, Folitical Bcieiice or Economic 
llist<uy, which is re^^ai^ed in several related Departments, 
should Im> l)ro^ided from one source common to them 
dl and the time-table ami teaching arrangements should 
be dnitrd {o-o])eratirehj. Hiinilarly, the academic sub- 
jects pr<^per to the Ijaw College, which impinge upon 
Utose ot the Facult> oi Arts, should he develo])ed in common 
with them and m>ide iuailahlo to all. In this group of 
subjects are imdudnd Constitutional History and Law, 
JuTispnuhmce uiwl Political Hcience, International Lavr and 
Helatioub. 'I he Iwirriers between thorn should be broken 
lown ,iud tilie teacliing resources and arrangements rationally 
'o-ordin.ifed. 

(/j) In Ote relations between (he TJniwsiiy departments 
ind the Lahore^ colleges, obstacles should he removed, touching 
'^sources classititsi and ^ co-ordiutited, and time-tables ad- 
vuted and controlled, in order to eliminate unnecessary 
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dii})li<>ati(>n. variety t)t slandards, aud omissions whieh 
result from i mid vert hium^ or eomxx'fcilive s*i>.)r<itwtu. Th« 
Ifivids of rm\e«siry l)op.n*tm<‘nfs slmuld he ^riven dfd'mito 
poMvrs and dnfi “• lo f ('(‘omplHh lids. 

•HI) A most iojport.uil demil should be emphasised at 
fids ])oiit. 7 /i>‘ (h/fjvr.wV// Ititchiuq iime-tublf'-. <hinhl fee 
<'nlhtutHs»rf, ^fniid ti‘(li'<i'if as// ijfcct'rphj jjihhJif}. A 
'tt'tudanl {Xfioil of I u'hhuj Ahotihl he udoitfed ihHh r’^iiJly, 
We sn(j))<.ff fifh) mhivles. Tlu.s iu winter leet ure-}M*riods 
shoild extend troui \i. till 1 p. m., with a break ol ten 
uiinutt'S befove jMeli hour. In >*ummer they miftbt extend 
from 7 V. M. to 11 i. m. 

Or) Lii kil" iind heieue • subjeds close /tatVta .s/wye/// be 
h il bJtrnh Lnhort ead //*" mi/juasitl ileifree rolJeife- in 
*rder’ !(' eti*) It * tlie niajitteu uks* of ^l.tndardb, the unpnMe- 
ineiP ot l>*«e]ii’>^ n hooree-. and m t5a)ds, I'ud the .ipproxi- 
matioo et ( *,(hio> en'I examomtioiirf, so O") to n»iio\e .is f.ir 
JS iiorisibie the sens* oi isol.itioJ ol iiiu£.is>i1 eolleues e,nd <»f 
the oxtoniJility of eo itrol from Ij.ihore. For I Ida purpos > the 
'req'Hiif nmnis of Heads ujf UniversUy DepartmenU ami a 
"fj/aho* (Htd •(feefiie stisteni of Ihspecihn should he provided, 
u eo operation with the Ihsird of AflilLited OollegM. 

Tlio motto of tho (lovermaent of tlio United Htatisi ot 
\.ineiie!t should be the contiDllini; prineipb* of tlv' University ; 
E 2»hir}b>'{. iiuiim "Uip manii hate become one). 

('Otuhi^ihii. 

S7. It has iK'eu a great n ivileqe tlut we have boon 
hvited lo su’ve oa this Ooiandttee, th.it we h.i\e been as- 
joei.ittsl . etively witJi a groat jirovinco and a gre.\i university, 
ilur labours hav'e boeu arduous, but they have been awt'etemal 
O’ m.«dfold kindness and by active oo-operation. 

TJie Umveroily has pl.ieod at our disposil oflioos in tho 
b'ui\oisil(y Ifall, .ind Itas responded whole-heart odly to our 
.*e|)eat(*d reipusiB for assistance and information. BIr. F. K. 
3lark, Educ.iiion. I CommissiouHr w’ith the Goveriunont. of 
India, has sup] died us with \ aiuable statisti sand information 
.•egarding other provinc'S and miivovsitics. The offioials 
>1 the Bliuistry of Education havo dono mneh on our liehalf. 
Sducational institutions, in Lahore and outside, have 
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welcomed us as associates in the cause of education, and have 
discussed their problems with engaging frankness. A large 
number of persona, including Secretaries of Associations, ^ve 
written valuable replies to our questionaire ; and many 
persons, including spokesmen of Delegations, have responded 
to our invitation to give oral evidence. "We appreciate the 
candour with which they have expressed their opinions. The 
Gkivemment Press has rendered valuable help in the printing 
of our report. 

We appreciate most keenly the valuable assistance, which 
has been rendered by our Secretary, Mr. J. F. Bruce, Professor 
of History, Punjab Univeisity, and we are deeply grateful 
to the University for having placed his services at our dis- 
posal. 

W'e are also grateful to our Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
S. M. Sharif, for the work which he has done on our behaM, 
especially in making arrangements for our tours and in 
supervismg the office. We also record our thanks to M. 
Muhammad Eafiq, Head Cleik, and to members of the 
office staff, who have eairiod out the immense amount of 
work, wliich has been imposed upon them, often in difficult 
and inconvenient cucumstances. 

8b. We shall be amply rewarded if w'e can feel that we 
ha\e done just u little to assist the Government and the 
Univeioily ol the Punjab iu the task which lies before them 
This task will be no easy one. The work of reconstructing s 
Univeisity is many-sided. No single aspect can be isolatee 
fiom the otheib ; all aspeetb must be regarded as one an< 
undivided. 

Dm ho|H‘ ih that out work will be judged as a whole 
and not by isokted tecomiueudations. 

M). The Punjab is suffering fiom the wranglings t 
cuiumnnal dis< otd, lint these may bo only the birth-pang 
of a gieat lialion. AVe realise the delicacy of the presOT 
siinatiou. but we have not shiunk from anxious consideratio 
of this dislr(bt>ing phetuunenon. Problems such as th^ 
cannoi bi* detidod by tlieory alone; practical difficulty 
must also be taken into account. AVe Lave striven from tl 
outset to I'n'servc strict impariiaUty, and to propose evei 
liauded justice to ull. We have niade it our endenvot 
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to 8ni<p:<*st aiujilf* opportimilits tor ill sf-'flion, mI il » nua- 
munity to u»iie iu ilio foumiou task ot iMtilfiiiii, o > * mm 
XJ nivprbity. 


(i. AXDKlthON, t'hintmfi‘1 . 

V. i\ WOtn.NKH- 
Yr>rr aj.i, 

V. SKSHADiri, Mn hn . 

BUTA MX(J1£, 

•J-A. F. BAIDfAX. J 


J. P’. Bill ICE, Hecretanj, 

B. !M. SfJARiF, A^fiufa»t Hembmj. 
Lnhotr, IHth March, lOtiO. 


'Mtl c<tiot}< ax)p(U(]f <i I < 1 , itln ii i xiiuImI m ^ i ,* Si — 
fMr, A 1. itihmiu -wbo \ <iit li tj|t* tme u*i uni r 

c.ert€tiiv to si^ti th< irptut cn lii Ixtialf, ii i t> tN 1 * ru of ti ooir, \) t 
18 piuited on paij;o 380. 
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Note by Mr. A. F. Rahman. 

I am in agreement with my colleagues, subject to the 
bllowing reservations. 

I am of opinion that the Muslim demand for an ade- 
quate share of representation in the lay bodies of the Univer- 
lity is essentially just, and I am fortified in this view by the 
pecommondations of the Calcutta University Commission. 

I feel that in the present condition of India, and particularly 
of the Punjab, communal representation is necessary. I 
therefore recommend that — 

(n) In the Senate : 

(?) half the number of representatives to be elect- 
ed by the registered graduates should be 
Muslims, elected by Muslim registered 
graduates ; 

(it) in appointing qjersons as members of the Senate 
the Chancellor should secure that 
as far as possible 50 per cent, of the non- 
European members shall be Muslims. 

For this puri)ose, the number of nominated members 
should, if necessary, be increased. 

{b) In order to secure adequate Muslim representation 
on the Syndicate — 

(i) half the number of representatives to be elect* 
ed by the Senate should be Muslims ; 

{ii) in a})pomting persons as members of the Syndi ' 
('ate the Chancellor should secure that as 
far us possible 50 per cent, of the non- 
Eiu’opc'an members shall be Muslims. 

I it'commend that the Cliairman and Committee of Ap- 

nonts should be appointed by the Chancellor, and that 
hair (ho number of non-European membei'S should be 
\liiili U'. T suggest a committee of live to seven members. 


A. F. EAHMAN. 
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Note by Mr. A. Yusul All. 

Whilo aproninpi Avifh this Tloport in wiioral I wish 

also to rt‘iler«(<* flin o|niuon ox pressed b.v Mi‘. iktilitinn in 
his separate note in lespeet of Iho proportions of eumtinuitil 
re])reaeulation <jn iho Seuato and Hyndie.ue. fjni I -would 
extend this priiicipli^ to the ehief .uadoiiuc bodies of the 
iriii\eisity, partiealarly the Aeademii* tSsjuei!. 

It is difficult to niuliO un aeenrate uaei-.ist to the <*oin- 
iiiuiml composition (d the Heiuttf* in tJie pioposed scheme. 
But theie should be a fruarantco for Musliiiih oi at least oO 
per (ent. of the Indian Kell«>wa. Ihis iiii^ht i)e oLittiued 
by jnesciibiug a suflicient tunuLer ol noinina lions by tho 
Cliancellor and by enj(>iiiine uj.un liiiu the nece^sil,\ oi achiev- 
ing this proportion. !MusIiiu ^\itu«‘^'‘eb Iritt' iu'^isted on the 
xieieshity of separ.ito coiuiunual clei-lor.ile-. ,oid will not bo 
suli'fiod x\itli joint eleclontes ri'sentd sc, it-,. I agn‘» 
with them. But to tbon* who d<i iH>t vant M‘|i,'ralc i-onininnal 
lepiesei'tation, 1 would olTer Ibc followino bind of scbcnio as 
un alteniati\e. The whole Senate might ho di\ide»l into three 
parts : ex offieio Fellows, elected Fellows and moniiiated 
Fellows. Ffir tho eo offieio Fidlows I would substantially 
accept tho ]iropoHals ol the Ib'porl, with slight modiiication 
in iigures, us follows : 

(/) ft’/ officio : 

Holdois of oflice.-, cati^aoiic-, f>/ to (.i) . . 13 

Princijials of Tucoipor.ited, IVofebsioual, 

Wouion’s aial C'onsliluent t’ollegi^, 
about «« .. ..li 

IleprosculatiM'b <*f ibe Sl.it<‘"» 7 

Total .. 31 

The Elected Members I w'ould (li\ide into two elas'^es: 
(i) tho^e lepiebeuting acadeniie interests, and (ii) thuso re- 
presenting })ublic interests, ghdiig each class M representa- 
tives, thus : 

(it) Elect e»l : Amdemie — 

(a) l’rof<‘ssois and 'J'etichem ,.20 

(b) llegisterod (Iraduatos (including two 

womens . . . . . . 15 
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(iii) Ejected: Non-academic, representing 
public interests — 


(a) Legislative Council 

.. 14 

(6) District Boards 

.. H 

(c) First Class Municipalities 

.. 7 

Total 

.. 85 


(wj) Felknos nominated by the Clumcellor 

to be fixed (say 60) 

It bhooid be provided that these non-academio bodies 
need not necessarily elect their own members to the Univer- 
sity Senate. The qualification for Fellows to be elected by 
them should be that they should be graduates of at least ten 
years’ standing. This will ensure the return of members of 
mature academic outlook. With regard to nominations, 
there should be a definite provision that they should achieve 
in the final result the proportion which I have mentioned. 

I am similarly doubtful whether an adequate number of 
Mublims will be included in the Syndicate according to the 
proposed scheme. For this reason I would insist on the 
necessity of allowing to the Chancellor a sufiGicient number of 
nominations, with the injxinction that these nominations 
should be used in order to ensure that 50 per cent, of the 
Indian members should be Muilims. 

I am equally emphatic that a similar just proportion of 
Muslims should be present on the Academic Council, in order 
that the views of the Muslims shall prevail to the reasonable 
extent wluch is denied it m the existing practice. In the pro- 
pxtsed scheme the paucity of Muslim representation is even 
more marked, because ol the greater importance which the 
proposJils of this Report gUo to tho Academic Council. In 
ca'nc 8nilicu*ut representation of Muslims is not secured by 
tho proposed method of election, I wish to insist that this 
deled bluill bo io<-titied by nomimition. 

J wish H clearly to be mjder&tood that adequate Muslim 
repre'ieulatioii is not in my view mertdy a question of 
loaves .md lislics.” The Muslims have an important con- 
trilnilioii to iiuike^ to the cultural end educational develop- 
ment of the Jh'ovince. Tliey have a right to dA m and that 
they shull nut excluded irotu <i {tosition in which they can 
etfootively make such a contribution. They cannot see why 
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il sLonld bi* oil ri^>bi tUol juiiiorby t‘*nuiii uuli* ^ hn lUl 
obtniu and ndoin <‘imtvol. ^\lJl^H ii i*. all wi * j I**, 
majorily coiaiminil y should 1*1.0111 it« liJiMul 11 m ui na 
cullurai spnic*^ of iht* Punjab. Nor doos any q.i *^*1 lu 
class douiiuolion oust*, ^^7ht•li the lu.ijoiity’' i nniuini y i i. iiu 
only a 50 por coni. ])roxtorMoii oxchisiM* 01 »h(‘ 'ml*]; ’uN* i* 
European and Anieric.i,n \oU*, which ij coo' d<*r ihlc. 

I aarce with Mr. Baliman that tlw* Bocid of ijijiohii- 
inents should he nominated by the Chun«'f*llor, but I ndM)- 
<'ate 1 .small body, n:.. the Vice-Cluuv*<*llor, witli two 
nominccH ot tlu* (Jli.inccllor. 'I’hi will bo a clandmi^ l-»ody, 
but It)’’ each spo<‘ili«‘ ap)) iintmciit two expert assessors .ihoidd 
be nominated. 

With regard to I*r l^^•»4.4osial appointments I advocate 
that forejf>u adverli-sement^, with their I'oncoiaitant foreign 
advisory committees, should 1>» «*\feptioiKd and no'* i»»e 
general rule. 

I agree that the Uni\er«iity bhonld obtain mno o'fective 
control over the colleges, but I am doubt lul whether this 
will be achieved moet easily and harmonlonsly by tho 'foe- 
triimire scheme of Constituent Colle'^es embodied in the 
Report. The chance seems to me incousislent witli the 
general principle of college autonomy, anti will i think nullify 
tho intentions of the Keport. 7<V?/i«o Unle. In tlie case 
of tho apiiointiueut of «*ollege teachers wlio are <0 he recog- 
nised by the Univeisity, I amol ojmuontluit the Unive’sity 
should posses*, omy u consultative luuction. 1 am ctmlirmort 
in this opinion by the oral e\ideute of Ih. Lucas : 

“ Siiicli renmst motion of the University a- I cousidd isMUtial 
1.. very remote and may be left out ot cou-iduiat 10.1. La 
view of realities, I do nut tivoiirany control over appoint* 
m>*uts within a lollcge. The UaiviTPity is free *0 reeos* 
nise coHes»e teachers or no*, and thcie .tre so inniy ways 
oi inihu'ucing the colk>g« iiuluectlv that duect coiitroi is 
not iKpiircd. The tiaiuim* ol cbaraotir is es'vntially 
.1 collegw iiinctioii, as ilio colle.?e will {irovulo lesidenco 
and discipline in > acli ca^e, 01 slioidd.” 

T am in »igrt‘ement with the mi on lion of rh“ U«‘port, that 
the divoi'sioii of stiideiiH from the literary Iiigh-roail .vt evt*i:y 
possible stage should be einbodiod in .1 well-organised sy-tom 
of vocational and technical (raining. I am sorry that my 
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colleagues hnre not accompanied me lo <lie logical ronclu 
sion of their propopals by arranging ft)r mich division at 
each of the foUomng stages : 

(1) At the conclusion of the vernacular course (Class VIIl); 
(2) at the conclusion of the anglo-verancular course ; (3) at 
the Matriculation stage of the present system ; (4) at the In- 
teriueddate stage. I should prefer that the High Schools 
should consist of eight and not nine classes, as proposed in 
the Report, for the very important reason that I consider 
it imperalhe that students should complete their secondary 
education at the age of 18. Ihis vnll save a vital year at a 
vital point, and win prevent the extension of the total period 
of university education by one year, which is my greatest 
objection to the proposal in the Report. It is essential that 
boys should bo deflected before they become impregnated 
with the rwn*owly literary view of life. I go farther than my 
colleagues. Even in the secondary cotuse sufficient elasticity 
f>hould be preserved to secure frequent opi>orlunities of 
di\erting pupils into technical and vocational avenues. 

T see no objection lo the application to the Punjab of the 
corupr(»mi‘»e, generally accepted in Europe, by which pupils 
are eiiablod to maiutcin contaev with sefondary education 
wliil(‘ they are tontativ*>ly ‘’oeking vocational training. In 
«hoji, I would advocate half-time secoudaiy education with 
an adapted system ot hall-time appientieeship. Half-time 
a|i})»eMti(ef.lnps n'*iy be possible in some cases, in both State 
and pin ate schools. Work jnrt in in that way should roceiv^e 
du<' credit under depaitmenlai rules, or at any rate a good 
deal of latitude might be allowed as regards the period of 
acjual literary teaching Ixjth in State and aided schools. In 
this vv«»y when the time <-oines lor tire boy to leav'e school, 
he will sibeady have had a looting in the preliminary stages 
ol learning some trade or calling. It he decides that his 
e\peiiuu‘iuul elTort does not meet vith his requirements or 
t.'sIcM. h( can elwaj's chiuige to ^ome allied occupation, but 
it will b<* an tid\iUitege lo him to have been in a sort of vooa- 
tiuual aiuKHjthere. 

r do not tigiw vtith the (‘ompromise proposed in the 
report for the control of the higher secondary stage. My 
colle‘j,gtu‘v have been sttiuewhat optimistic in acclaiming the 
United Pn»viiu*eiiJ model as an “ administrative success. ” 
In offeci. that Board has retained the important features of 
the Hysteitt winch if proposed lo replace. The expense 
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>i ihe I’lMul ill <1 m» Fnuj lb, willi i'<i ’i’bo1t>- 

liiiiH 01wain<ni .nul S»' .»iv. with I's in'-h bui 

Tjouo ‘Ilf-* ](*''S i‘'v|)pnsi\o n’i,iut,fia(‘tiis for in- )o iioii .'m*! 
IP* OLOiiti'in. will ])p (I iM*l(‘i.ih!< . V*>r is ibi* tooipo-iM iii 
oi ibo lbi,iT*l sii'b .I-. amM iii-iiiiv < *«nhrl<‘ii' **. 'Ibf Mm-Iou 
wiMPM-'iiwitiou Mill lx* f‘\irpin(lv ni<i<ipO'i u* : nl the 

bin'- will 1 k> low.rtlb biprir/ .md iwn lioiu «* * t**! 
*iiiii''iij. i'lip DOi.id will K<i\(* u* b al*l no ob /p# <> m 1- 
luiuis'ir.uivi* ni.n*hiiuM,v «iml '.pu«a, ,i ]»)..• mi,- .j >ii- 

iiipnt. 

"Vfy folln tunt*s k**f‘]) *m b. i|init, Miid njhih't on Ibo ilioiiw 
that Iho riii\**i*v.i(y -.hould no! •h'^HUor.ii*' niio an i loii iH- 
ti lint* nijiflim*'. ami >hoiiHl nol IlKo-olor** bp t-Oiiiu* -lod wiili 
school aduiiiti'tii.n ion. Thi* loiiii*al ilpilui non iro n tb ■- mui- 
tpution is tli<it liioliPi’ sPcondary mliicalion ■shinld b** nl irois- 
icred by ilip ^rinsfi'y ol Kducdiiou. Pto,Mt-ik ot ihi- kin I 
havp not bpon w’idi'lv -aijiiiotnnl in he )> >>* c.utv the 

OpivitnuMit ol Win** n 1 m b >s bw* 1 Ic >, >1" miO'I'n lb*, 

a- a 'lo'UPwh.'t na cow bnust i -r* i« o>o'iiis'rt > i, w (h bnlo 
fiympalhy tor tho noed'i ol tlip iipoplp. With tla* a(l\<*nt oL 
the pco|VHpd jjoliti*nl roformn ih**rp will bo no lustilioation 
for holdiui* llii^ view any Itnigpr, ns tin* M'liistry lu l?(lncalioii 
will become n truly uitiontl iiHlilntiou in the chari»p of t 
Minister rchponsible to i Inrgtd.A poiml »r Lt‘‘4ihlutiir** of tv 
Lirgoly (lulonomoue Ibmj.ib. I do not sujj^imI that (hi** t^Mt 
ipeiioiisibililr ‘ilwuld lie cvliHivoly in the hauls of o'li'ials ; 
far Iruiu it. The "ousliint’ou of <‘<>ni. nilfp*‘s t»f li feivnt 
kiinls should bo obb^ato’ r : and Ibiivpi-it*' ml tiltier >\‘ur»'- 
bhoiml })*• in •lutlpd »m lb 'se co ivii ISsh. rii****** is 
a grave daugi'r that the lloiid proposed by mv » oil** inns 
will becom*' an oligiri'liv. il loi I o n ' i * i “U ot ‘'ip publi**, 
w'nl<* a ’peo.vst ruci ed Minis rv o. lill'iPi i>i woiill be lir- 
at)ce likolr b> avtul itiis diugtn*. 

1 Ill tilso kmily anviou'' to emphasis** the greil import- 
ance ol intiodiK ing hiubor furms t>f voc.itional training, 
Avhich should lie an inipoitani iealmc ol the liigher st'condaiy 
instilutionii which liavo Ikssi prop-isod. tlu*lging from the 
perssonnel as proponetl for the iJoar*!, tties** es<enii,iJ .i<*tivities 
are not likely to recpi.o iuu**h *'iic*Huag *‘ up it. 'Clio ihut 
essential -.(t'p is to pla -e the <*hurgt‘ ol indu*'lri,(l ami technipal 
edueation in a reponstruclp*! Ministiy of M'lneation, .ind thus 
to insist u))on a strong vinl Wf‘ll-'*dppteil tlu nmitteo to pro- 
tect! thesu interest. My t'olle.vga**s seem to bp living in the 
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past, oblivioub of <he great political changes which will shorJy 
be iutioduced into India. Jti my ojdnioii, a great opportunity 
li^p before the Punjab. 

In consonance with the principle of the maintenance 
and extension of the cultural contributions of various com- 
munities, which should be maintaiued in this University, I 
wish to insist n])on the necessity of retaining Oriental classical 
languages as compulsory subjects of examination at the 
Intermediate stage, and also upon tho maintenance and, 
indeed, de^ (‘lopment, lathcr than abolition, of such institu- 
tions as losler these influences. liEoral and religious training 
should loim an integral, indeed, a dominating laetor in Uni- 
versity training. 

1 wish dehniU'ly to insist that tho University education 
of women in India should he differentiated in its content from 
that of men, so as lo ]jro\i('e effect ivoly for the training of 
women iu that sphere which is peculiar to their after life. In 
this eonn(‘xion I would refer to the evidence of the All-India 
Wouem's Coutereuee, Central Pmijab Branch, which has 
suggested that “ the deuree oomsi‘S should be Jramed as 
tt) include s^KticI subjects such as those included in section 7 
ol tic l)i])lom»' Oouise, O} the Uiploma Comrse should be 
cnicudctl and uiveii equal status witli the degree.” Miss 
K.B. Kero/iO-ud-Din, Principal, oi the Htiatfoid Intermediate 
College i<n Wometi, Amiilsar, has laised a wider issue. She 
says: “ 'llie education doled out is against tho tery sphit, 
the tub lire, ihe ci\i!isati(<u and some ol the most jiopular 
and ’.ihv'ful iuiiilutions ol the iieoiile. . . . Thi*' is wdiat is 
woihiug against l]'< .flucation oi giils " 

In \ieM of the l.tige ausuiut til 1 ostile etideiico against tho 
couduci oi I'xaiiuua lions uu' the siiecific charges made 
on the sul».)(it, 1 ngitl II, <1 the Coiiunitlee has not airiv’^ed 
at au,\ »]Htira iie-hug on thi'- inqiortant inalter. J wish to 
hisiti upon the lucewiy ol mcinitiiniug the Examinations 
hianch oi the riii\eih»l;v in complete detachment from the 
geueia' I ni'tei'.it;^ offli't. 

I wi'«h to esjue'if, my disseiit Irom the suggest’ou con- 
tained in the inaiu llepoil that bpecially selected degree 
collegis in the nmi, ssat should he encouraged to develop ul- 
thiuitely into indtqieudeut im'taiy imiversities. In my 
opinion, there are already t<H» many univmititios in India, 
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S'^7 

■which ooinpote 1o ihcir ninfidl I •]<> not 

■wibh to SCO this proems oMondnl t<* tlu' Pntij.'h. i><ti tlw) 
present University liaa bfen imul)l(» t«* 'i<rtirM .1 nr’u 
finaneUl foundation or uttraH lar^* «‘nd<r.via«‘uts. Tlie pioi- 
peet of imiltiplyiiig univ ■i's5li«'» inere.i le-j tin* w«.ilkn-ss of 
our one University. 

I ^visli finally to draw .Pt*‘a(iou t > m ' (v’ 1 ci>i on — 

(1) the Verii.iioul.ir in .‘Schools,*' 

(•2) the Oriental 

V. YUSUF UjI 
Muti'lt Wh, 103>i. 


*8ee Appendix F« 


•f See Appendix G. 
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STATEMENT SEOWINa NX7MBER 07 bTUDENliS ilEADLNO IN AEIV 
COU.EOBS IN LAHORE. 
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SEATEMBNT &HOW1NO NUMBER OB STUDENTS BEADING IN ARTS 
COLLEGES IN LAHOBE— oosoludud 
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APPENDIX A (Part n)-0ON0i.D. 

STATEMENT SUOWINQ LODGINa ABRANOEMENTH OF STUDEim> 
OF ARTS CULLEOES IN LAHORE— cowolvdes. 


NuUBEB or STUDBBXS 


Kdme of College. 

OlasB 

(Year). 

Ia\mg m college 
hostels. 

s^i 

|a5 

Living in nn- 
reco g n i B e d 
lodging houses. 

Living with 

guardians. 

i 

Kinnairtl College 

■ 

54 

•• 


30 


m"! 

ivj 

32 

•- 

•• 

12 

Total 

•• 

86 

•• 

• • 

42 

Lahoio OoUego for Women . . 


43 

•• 

2 

1 ^ 


iv} 

23 


1 

i 

Total 

•• 

b6 

•• 

3 

9 

laUmia CoUego 


143 

9 

•• 

462 


nn 







108 

0 

•• 

222 


H 





T«tU 


311 

15 

.. 

US4 

1>. V -V. 


279 

102 

7 

345 


III 






IV 

vf 

22t> 

94 

8 

177 


VI. 





Total 

m « 

505 

190 

15 

692 

0»%Ki>Tn«iU. 


•• 

526 

97 

3^9 
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•APPENDIX D (Part I). 

POWERS OF THE VICE-OHANOELLOE AC3COEDING TO THE REGULATIONS 
and THE 1 UAUJ IONS EXEEtlSBO BY HIM BY CONVENTION, ETC. 

1. Is ex-offido member of every Facility. (Eegulation 4, Calen- 
dar page 63). 

2. Is Chairman of any Faculty meeting if present in the meeting. 
(Begulation 11, Calendar page 66). 

3. His decision is final when a case of difference of opinion amor^ 
the members of a standing committee is refen’ed to him. (Eegulation 7, 
Calendar page 69.) 

4. Bxerciseb a casting vote in the Syndicate. fE^ulation 11, 
Calendar page 70.) 

6. Is to countersign the Syndicate Proceedings. (Eegulation 
12, Calendar page 70.) 

6. Is <0 preside over Senate meetings. (Eegulation 5, Calendar 
page 71.) 

7. Has to approve and countersign ^he proceedings of the Senate 
meeting. /Ecgnlatiou 16, Calendar page 74.) 

8. In the case of difference of opinion between an examiner and 
a Hoard of Studios the decision of the latter is subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Vice-Chancellor. (Eegnlations 4 and 4 at pages 77 and 79, 
respectively.) 

!t. .l])pointuiont, leavu and removal of clerical staff holding a 
post canning a luaxinium grade of Es. 100 rests "with the Vice-Chancel- 
lor. (ilt^ululiun 3. Calendar page 90 and Eegulation 24-A, Calendar 
page* Oti). 

10. Ks.ea.vi'.e's power to sanction vaealion arrangements for non- 
vacation oflkiers. (liegulaliein 7. CaJemdar page 91). 

11. l-e a, iiiciultw of the llovising Coiuniiltoo and has power to 
cancel an cxaininer's appointment and to till a vacancy in the h’st of 
esaiiiiiKiv. Mteirnktions 1 and 2. Calendar pages 104-06). 

12. l*(i(wct to order re-exnnihiutiou by ane>tiher examiner on 
the uiuniiiions opinion of the* Hoard rogaidiig the standard of marking. 
(Itegnlutiun 14, Calendar [lage I07j. 

13. Eieie*r<,enc\ po\ie*r re‘gaieling appointment of Soperiniemdonts. 
(itegulatiion 2, i nlonelar page 108). 

1 1. Veiwer to rt'Ceumnend exemption from further operation of the 
pmalt.* .»■’ di'-eiii,ihi*.*jation ed .a caueliUto. (Bogulaiion 8, Oaleaidar 
pat'e- 1 1' 111). 

16. VefVVtT to gMi I. applications few migration. (Enle 2 oi Eegu- 
I '.Ion 7 Cal -nelur page* 117). 

16, I’eJweT to sHiJCtiou adniissicms Hiid migrations. (Regulation 
8 at p‘i‘ c 11^ </f tl e C,ile‘udai'). 

•Erfareiiio® is to the pages of OalMw, 1832-S3. 
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APPENDIX D (Part 1) -1'O.VOLT’I>1SJL», 

POWERS OF THE VK E-CIfAXCELLOIS An-oRljlKO TO THE ja..<a’LATIUN,!« 
xVNDTUE FI Nf'TlOXS EXKItCiSKD bY Hlil BY COEVEMIOX, I/IC'.-- 

< ONft.ri>lJD. 

17. Vower to srlmit candirlafo^ to dfgives in ab'Hici'. ili>‘{ula.- 
tion 6, page SWO of tlio t'aI(-‘iKlur). 

is. ^aDoiious furiiiii of ic<i. ,'lk‘cnlc’tutji i .tuu :}41 

of Uio C.tlpnfJnr). 

1ft. Hatt to bigu Ca'dt iIooKh. ntoguJaiiou 2:}, pagi* *>(."> ot ilio 
Calpjidar). 

20. tieloctioii of a Stalo hdiolar rwis A\ifh iht \'i(*<*-('liaucelIor 
(Ilulo 2, paije 552 of tiie (.'alcinlar}. 

21. Eiii(*rg(*iW'}' powerri oxorcind r«‘giudui^ all Counnittw*!* wLon 
not in BOiiaioii. 

22. *‘Fiv**s duterf for f'xaiiiinulioin, whou not lixml In (lip S.viidi- 
tiuio}. 

22. ■’■Di'.po.it >. «)f irivitatioiip from ollior iJuirorsitios, from learned 
Pocioiu's or Lonl(*roiU'f.t of r^cliolerh and the liko. JI Uie aeivplaupo of 
an invitation nieaua un ex]>oii litiire ol uvor lU. 2<l(t ruftroiicc iuii4 ho 
made to Ihe Hyudicate. 

21. *(‘an hauution ltom'^ of urgent expoudituro not exceeding 
Ks. 200. 

25. advaucu from l*rovident Fund in accordance vvitli 

approved riilen. 

20. *Ha^ (o puNt UiM list of award or ru-uward of richulorbliipM 
in tu'cord.iiu'o rule.'*. 

27. Dkinw <<1 case*, oi can(|id.ms U(»t udiiiilt*^! or winngl^s 
athiiFttd lo .111 ’'.jiuiuation. 

2S. *F< wtT to stopeud an o ijudioniOlt' hooU |»ending reeonbi. 
deration hy tlie nanetioning hod'. 

2f>. Dvdiiiavily ouco or hvice a .vear chod.H and passeu conlidon 
tial uecoiints .iiid giwit u c( rtitieuio lor audit purpubt'M. 

OO. Miil'us granU to University .Hocietios ; uxamiues their const!* 
tiitious and a]»i)rovi's or disallows Ihein. 


V PMagraph 3 oi Uio KjiuUiwto proeetdingh of (he 11th Momnbeiv 1337. 
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♦APPENDIX D (Part H). 

PUNCnONS ANDPOttTBBS OF THE DEAN OF UNl^ERSIXr INSTRUCTION. 

1. Presides over the Academic Council. (Regulation 1, Calendar 
page 80), controls its business and signs its proceedings. 

2. Has general control of the Teaching Departments in Arts, 
Science and Oriental Languages. 

8. Issues time-tables and notices regarding University Teaching, 
and controls admission and withdraural of students. 

4. Circulates decisions of Boards of Control of Honours Schools 
and Committees of Control of post-giaduate classes. 

5. Grants remission of fees and fines. {Vide paragraphs 15 and 12 
of the Syndicate proceedings, dated the 15th June 1928 and 27th Feb- 
ruary 1931, respectively). 

6. Examines requests from Teaching Departments for financial 
grants and makes recommendations thereon to the Board of Accounts* 

7. Periodically visits Teadiing Departments and examines de- 
velopments and difficulties with Heads of Departments and other 
teachers. 

8. Inspects colleges, especially with regard to arrangements 
for Honours teaching. 

9. Is an ex-offido member of the Revising Committee for scruti* 
nising lists of examiners, and the Board of Accounts. (Regulations 1 
and 25 at pages 104 and 346, respectively, of the Calendar. 

10. Advises the Vice-Chancellor and the R^istrw on academic 
questions. 


♦Rti'WJUT is to the itag*-* of Cokndar, 1032-83. 
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♦APPENDIX D (Part ffl;. 

PRESMSrr rMPORl’AXT D TIB3 op the UB(iWTKAK. 

1. Is ex-offino riecretary of the Senate, tlie fi.nirliodtc 

tions 5 and 6, Calendar pages 8'5-7;. the Academic Coiiuoil (Rf^ila- 
tion 2, Calendar page 81), the Board of Accounts (Regulation 25, 
Calendar pages 345-4C), the Hailey College of Commerce Committee 
(Regulation^, Calendar page 355), the La-rr College Committee (Regu- 
lation 3, Calendar page 351), and of all the important Senate and 
Syndicate sub-comnaittees. 

2. Is responsible fur financial matters which intar aliit includo the 
following important items : 

(«) Preparation of the Budget. 

(р) Realisation of all inunoys. (Regulation i, (*tilondar page 85). 

(с) Signing of all the cheques. (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

((D Responsibility for the proper administration of the Special 
Endowed Trust TiHinds, Provident Fund, and Current 
Account Fund of the Univer-sity, including investments, 
C'c. (llegnlation 20 and *21 at pages ;U4-t.“> of the Calen- 
dar). 

(e) Seer3t ixy of the Bowd of Accounts. (Regulation 25 at ptiges 
315-46 of the Calendar). 

3. In charge of oloclion of FeliuNV'i by the Faculties (Regulation 7, 
Calendar page 61) and by the Registered Graduates. (Regulations 3 

> to 14, Calendar ptiges 55 to 61 ), as well as of election of a representative 
of the University Constituency on the Provincial Legislative Couttoil. 

4. Conduct of Convocation. 

5. In charge of University property. (Regulation S, Calendar 
pages 86-7). 

6. Maintenance of the Register of Students. (Regulation 1, 
Calendar page 111). 

7. Cases of late admission to, and migration from colleges and of 
condoning doficiency in locturffii. 

8. Arrangomonts regarding U niversity lectures, extension lectures. 
Declamation Ooutc'its, &c. 

9. Most of the cases from various departments— teaching and 
administrative— sro pul up to the Vico-Chaticellor by him. 

10. In charge of the Records of the University. (Regulation 5, 
Calendar pages 86-7). 

11. Publication of the Calendar annually. 

12. Editor of the Punjab University Oasette, 

*B«feKiioe it to the paqee of Calendar, 1932-34. 

OC 
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^APPENDIX D fPart HD-oovcludeid. 

PRESENT IMPORTANl DCTIBS OP THE BE .ISrRKB^Oiroi.TOEB. 

18. la charge of University Fablioations, except those published 
from the Oriental Publioations Fond. 

14. Drafting of B^ulations. 

16. Secretarial work, inolnding correspondence with the 6ovem< 
meat (Begalation 4, Calendar page 83). 

16. Writing of the Annual Beport. 

17 . To bocore punctual execution of various functions, for iTiafai.T^ (. e ^ 
the prescribing of course of reading, appointment of examiners, action 
on the decision of verious University bodies, &o., &c. 

18. In addition to the above, he is at present the chief executive 
officer of the University. (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

*Baferenoe is to the pages of Oaleadar, ie3<>33. 
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STATBMECT OP INCOME AXD EXPENI-nLKE OF THE PASJAB lM\ERbnT TKOM THE lEAU J920 21 TO 1931-32 
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IVlUa .. 5>50,483 6,38,766 6,98,882 7,17,828 9,39,470 10,49,532 11,98,511 11,24.819 12,07.469 18,73.780 14.07,873 13,27.472 

Smplllf orlTeflclt .. +26.179 •*•19,028 — 4,138 +1,10,334 -*-88,462 + 89,500 --86,413 + 6,756 + 34,063 —28,710 —51,772 + 35,688 
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APPENDIX E (Part U). 


STATEMENT OF THE BALANCES OF IHE UNIVEBSTTY FEOM 1951-22 

TO 1931-82. 





Toinpoiary 








Ycai. 

Cash in hand. 

Invcfit- 

nicnt. 

PermaDont Invcstmeut 



Total. 



Its. A. 

1* 

lU. 

its. A 

P, 




Jt^. A. 

P. 

April 1021 .. 

1,16,36S 13 

1 

70,000 

534,600 0 

it 




7.20,058 13 

1 

\pi 111022 

1,00,826 12 

1 

1,70,000 

5,3t.6(i0 0 

"1 

(a) 

- 1,15,0(K» 

0 

0 

j 8,1 1,426 12 

1 

i))Ti]10i» .. 

2,01.580 4 

2 

1,00,000 

i, 19,600 0 

o) 



J 7,21,180 4 

2 

April 1024 . . 

1.23.111 0 

5 

2.25.000 

4,10,600 0 


(1*) 



1 7,«S,044 0 

6 




> 

—010 

1 

0 


\pii]1025 .. 

1.10,571 3 

9 

3,70,000 

1,18,083 15 

oi 



(8,00,253 4 

0 

April 1026 .. 

1.11,546 12 

0 

l,o5.000 

1,18,685 15 


(e) 



1 0,88,230 11 

6 

April 1927 .. 



•r 1 , 1 * 1 , 500 

0 

0 

1 0,20 007 1 


57,015 2 

6 

2,00,000 

5,62,181 15 

0) 

on 



6 





-50,000 

0 

0 


ApuU02S .. 

1,73,427 11 

‘1 

1, 02,200 

5,12.1^4 15 

0> 



S70S11 l‘» 

3 

Apilll020 .. 

1 1,85,565 2 

» 

2,17.200 

5.12,183 15 

0 




0,1 1 1)10 1 

9 

April lt*d0 .. 

2,32,307 13 

4 

1,50,000 

5,12,183 15 

0 I 

1 

— 3.S55 

15 

0 

r 8,01,101 U 

1 

4 

\pri] lOul . . 

1.77,(iOO 5 

i 

1,50,000 

5,08, SOS 0 

0 ' 
\ 

- 12,{ll« 

0 

0 

^ 8,35,004 5 

4 

ApnllOSJ . 

1 1,00,373 U 

7 

1,75,000 

4,05,080 0 

0» 



8,67.355 11 

7 


(a) Kiiuiiii ^ to tho >a1nc ol K**. n <a h< d dunn? May aud Juno 

51 lAoInqwr Donds tor R<- 4M,Gi(U io-iii\(>*>t( d in 5 p(z <Hnt. British War htoc1c>-mfo ^alue 
£ 3 S IIB. 3</., shuftii in lh( rash book i& 11 . 15 per £. 

(f) JK» 14 J «iid< «»1 3 « 1 lOiit. of V) >o) puiiIui^'Cd l«i Rs 1,4, ■*.500 

(rf‘ fnt P>oud of 10 >*ior Rs. *10,00014 as (i auda^ateini)Oi.n> uiMsfiiu at and it was actually 
'*B'ilad 111 Au|.Mtst IUJ8 

Vai St< clcl02**— ITfor £3:i!8 lOi, 5r/, waboii<in)a!b sIk and the *>tati iiiiit nt ImlaTioat 
at Hi, 15 |4r £ Utf i tin it was bhowii at ts M<,ikft ^ahii in nipt is on home objtttioiis imna raised 
hythi I nntrsit} audit.)! tlio sauu waoshowitat Ks 10 ihi 1 asadvistdintlM mtilitate petntd fium tlw 
JiuiMrjtd Bank ot India 
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APPENDIX F. 

NOTE BY A. YtJSAP ALl, Esq., ON THE PUNJAB VERNACULAR. 

1. The adoption of the Yemacular as the medium of instruction 
throughout the course leading to the Leaving Examination is rightly 
cornddeied in the Beport to be an important feature of the new re- 
construction of education, as it vill make the progress of the pupil 
more rapid than now. But the thorny questioii whether one vernacular 
or several veinacolars should bo used must l>c discussed in a common- 
sense sjaiit vithoul irsoif to sentiment or prejudice or commimal 
l»icdiIectiou. H’Ik* need of flexibility and the danger of a division into 
linguistic vateitighl couipaiiminfs in the Vnnjab have been rightly 
stitsscd m the liepoit (Cliapter XE, paiagiaph 10). As the Beport 
riahtly points out {ibid paiagiaph 11) ■' the employment of an insuflS- 
cicntly developed medium (of iiistiuetion) iiuy have lesults even more 
imkuluiiato, than the employ luciit of a foreign medium.” The Beport 
is natiually reticent about methods which may laise a stoim of con- 
trovei sy , but I think that 1 he Punjab must face the question in a realis- 
tic spirit il it is to be united by at least a common linguistic bond. 

2. At first sight it sotmo tempting lo consider that Punjabi is the 
language ol the Ponjuh and should he adopted as the medium of instruc- 
tion. But Punjabi in this sense is a meie geographical expression. 
It is luoken iiji into « numhd of dialects which are mutually unintel- 
ligihli' to thi ir speakeis. T may heie leftr to the proceedings of the 
Punjab Legidative (’oiuicil of the ‘illth November 1929. The Hon’ble 
Captain (now hii ) KiLiudt r Hayat Tihaii then said : — “If the honourable 
muiibei fioiii Attock began to speak in the dialect spoken in his part 
ol the distiiet no honoiuahle memhei and no Punjabi reporter will be 
able to follow it or oven to imdeistand its gist.” The position seems 
to be that in tho Pimjab Council any member can sjicak in English 
or Cidii freely, but it is only with the peimission of the President that 
lie can nddii ss the Couneil in any othei veinaculai. 

y. Sir Cemge (Irieisou in his Linguistic Suivey ot bidk (Volume 
1, Part T, imges 110 -Itlh) discusses this question fioin the point of view 
of a puicly scimtific linguist. Hi points out that the dialects spoken 
in the Wisteiu Pimjab do not evtu belong to tho same group of Indo- 
Aiyun laugiiagis us the diakets sjioken tiuther east. Tho former, 
which he calls Ijulmdn, belong to the Outer (-iroup of Indiau languages 
and aie .dlkd to Siudhi. They ate spoken by 7 millions of people. 
Tilt hitter belong to the luuei Group ol Indian languages and are 
spoken by 1*2 luillioiis. Ik tween Sirhhid and Jhehuu Punjabi contains 
many ioiniA iiieteasiug as we go westward. Hindustani, according to 
him. is now stipeiheding Punjabi. Lahuda differs widely from tho hotter 
known Pkuijabi in vacabulary, and the majority of those who speak 
it are Muslims. The standard dialed of Popjahr (page 169) varies, 
slightly from place to place, tho form siroken roimd Amritsar being 
couHidered the purest. Most of tho Granth Sahib k in old Hindi (page 
179). 
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APPENDIX F— CONOIiODBD. 

NOTE A. ^I'SAP AU, Esq., ON THE PONJAB VRBNACULAK-oonold. 

4. As stated above the Punjab Legislative Council recognises 
Urdu as the standard vernacular of tho Punjab, in which any member 
can address the Council without the need of any special permission 
instead of using English. For any other vei-nacular he has to usk the 
permission of the President. Tho OornTt language in the Punjab is 
also Urdu. Tliu Education Depaitmont, although it lightly alloiVs 
latitude for all forms of dialoct, practically recognises Urdu as the 
standaid vei'nacular of the Punjab. In the Matriculation Esaminr- 
tiou, whore choice is given to candidates to answer certain papers in 
Urdu, Hindi, or Punjabi, the vast majority of candidates prefer Urdu. 
The ligines for 15U32 as given in the fleport (Chapter IV, paragraph 10) 
are — 

Urdu .. .. .. .. 17,595 

Hindi . . . . . . . . 737 

Punjabi .. .. .. .. 118 

Punjabi heie dues not even come neat Hindi which is a cultivated 
vemacukr of local application in the Punjab. Most of the influential 
vernacular papers in the Puegab are also printed in Urdu, irrespective 
of the community to which they belong, I would agree and huleed 
I do'iire tliat n simplified fonn of Urdu, which is sometimes called 
Hindubtani, may be used and may become a bond of union not only 
for all the Punjab luit for India as a whole. I also respect the natural 
love which ditlViviit sections of the people have for their own dialect. 
But I should like to make an Ocunest appeal both in the interests of 
education and with a viow to the uuification of public life that tliis 
quobtiou be coihiden'd from the widebt pmsible point of view. The 
ultimate decision must of eourhe rest writh tho Punjabis themselves. 
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In the preamble to the Original Act of Ihoorporation of the Punjab 
University (Act XIX of 1882) both the vernaculars and the Oriental 
Classics sffe specially referred to. The last three clauses of the first 
paragraph of the Preamble speak of — 

(a) “ Improvii^ and extending vernacular literature generally. 

(h) Affording encouragement to the enlightened study of the 
Eastern classical languages and literature. 

'r) And associating the learned and influential classes of the 
Province with the oflioers of (Government in the promo- 
tion and supervision of impular education.” 

This enactment is still in force, and a statutory duty is laid on the 
University to attend to these matters. The position has considerably 
altered since 1882, but the fact that oriental learning occupies a special 
position in tho Prmjab University renders it necessary to examine the 
question from a different angle &om that 'vrhich the position of other 
Mdian Universities may suggest. The Oriental College in this Uni- 
vendty is also n unique iuslitution, and the qut'slion of its improvement 
has come up tor consideration fiom time to time. 

I jria;i in luiiiculai refer to a note on the subject drawn up by the 
Hotr'hle llr. Justice P. A. "Robertson, I.C.S., Vico-Clrancellor in 
1909-10. The defects then noted in regard to accommodation both for 
Collej^e buildings and for tho hostel, have been on the whole removed, 
but the iriqtrovurneut in the system of instruction has not kept pace 
with other reforms. “ The developments o*^ modem life ” said Mr. 
Robertson, “have tended to draw away much of the best material 
once found in tbesp clisses, and tlio ordinary Pandit and Maulvi teaching 
tire modern stnd(>rit arc handicapped by their lack of general education, 
with tho result that %ery few students ha\o a thorough grounding in a 
classica] language At that time* the post of the Principal was com- 
bined with that ol tho Registiar. (Ine object of the reorganisation 
wa.H the ai>pointmetit ol a whole-time Principal. This, however, was 
never accompliebod. Tho Piineipal has after his relief from the duties 
e)f a Registrar muhine-d with his po4 the increasingly onerous duties 
of Dean of I'niverhitj Instruction, and, within the last four years, also 
those of file Vice-l'liaueellor. J tliink that a combination of these three 
mo4 importunl duties, though it has (pcatly benefited the University, 
on uccouni of the long personal experience of Mr. A. C. "Woolner, has 
not eoiiduci'd to lh(> undivided interest of tlie Principal in the Oriental 
Coliego. hi sueli ciremustunoes, in the words of tlie Syndicate in 1904, 
it ” is impossible for tho Orieufol Colhgo to take its proper place as a 
school ol udvaueed Oriental sitidies,” "Professors with European 
qualiflealiuns havo been aptmintod in Arabic Persian and Sanskrit, 
ttnd Lcetnnini in Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi, and thqy have done and are 
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doing valaaLle research Tcork. Bui the system of instruction and the 
status of the Oriental Title-holders are not viewed by the public with 
satisfaction. 

(Jonsderable dissatisfaction %vab voiced in these uiattevn in the 
Council Debate which led to the appointment of this Gommilteo, as 
well as in the Press and on the Platform in the discussions relating to 
the University. One view to which the Committee inclines, but which 
I cannot accept, is that Oriental learning is no longer in demand ; that 
traditional methods of Oriental learning are insconsistent with modern 
standards ; and that Oriental classics can lie taught better through tlie 
ordinary Arts graduate courses than tbremgh the special Oriental Col- 
lege. 1 do not believe that this view correctly represents the attitude 
ot competent Punjab opinion. On the contraiy I believe that the 
demand is for etheient refonn m the teaching of Oriental languages, 
and for a better status ioi Oriental Title-holders. 


Jt is true that the oxaminutions for the Oriental degrees, B.O.L. 
M.O.L. and J) 0.fj., are not mudi taken, there having been only one 
candidate who passed the examination for eadi of the first two in 1932. 
But th(> degree of M.O.I 1 is often taken by combining the M.A. qnali- 
dcation in an Oriental ( lassical Language with the highest Title in that 
language. These Oriental degrees do not open the same avenues to 
general omplojmcnt as the ordinary Arts Degrees and th^' have not 
been much encouraged b.\ the University. On tlie other hand there is 
still a considerable demand tor th< Oiiental Titles, us is shown hy the 
following table 


Name oj 

■Mauh i Paril (Arabic) 
Munslii h’.i'/il 1 rer,sian) 
ribastri (SansLi it) 

(ij ani (iSmj'abi — thinnnklii) 


Xmnber of tih/dmts who 
passed in 1982. 

2S 

. . urj 

58 

. . 8.5 not stiictly cal 

led an Orion 
tal Title. 


Knglish onlj , after Oriental Tit les, m order 858 

to pars the ILA. examination. 

Borne of the Oriental Title-holders obtain employment as teadiers 
<or clerks and then pass in hluglidi only in the Matriculation, Inter- 
mediate, and B.A. in order to get the degree of B.A. mth possibly an 
M.A. to follow, leading up to higher employment. 

On a fair examination of the relative murits of the man who has 
taken an Oriental Title with the man who has taken an Arts M.A. in 
an Oriental classical language, it must be conceded that the former 
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has as a mle an iooomparahly sounder knowledge of the oriental lan- 
guage, but that he is inferior in general knowledge. The background 
of the man who takes an Oriental Title is different. He has devoted 
a number of years at home or in some old-fashioned seminary or with 
an old-fa^oned teacher to the study of his classical language before 
he comes to the Oriental College. As taught at present in the Oriental 
College, he travels little beyc.ud tho old departments of oriental learning, 
but he devotes sonjething like 24 periods a week to his language. The 
Arts man studying for the B.A. may or may not have had any sound 
grounding in liis classical language at school. At best he could only 
have liad four 3"ears' acquaintance with the subject at school along 
with manj’ (dher subjects. In his four years at college the time he can 
devote to liis classical language is very small, and his critical faculties 
are rareh' de\ eloped as they should be, but his general acquaintance 
aith other subjects and liis knowledge of English placo him in a better 
position to market his wares. It is possible to improve the teaching 
for the Oriental Titles candidate in such a way as to give him these 
advantages in addition to the advantage he already enjoys of a deeper 
knowledge of the languagi- and littratwe. 

31 au 3 of the nnn nlio have taken Oriental Titles in addition to 
.Vrfb dtgrees have distinguislied themselves in the teaching profession 
or in othir walks of life when* specialised oriental learning is required. 
Some of them have talo’n good Oiieulal Doctorates in Europe. Others 
have come out sneee‘-bful in Finance or Aecoimts or I.U.K. competitions, 
and in one cum* an Oriental Titl<*-holdcr, p.tbsiug in English onlj’, stood 
Krst in Knglish in the pass U.A. examination of the wliole University. 
These men are not, therefore, necessarily of an inferior mental oalihre 
to the men vviio pas.i through A,rts courses to the kl.A. The number 
of such Art- 110*11 is loo *-110111 to '•upply a large part of the demand for 
School Teachers in Classical languages (onlj S or 4 in Arabic eadi .year. 
C tr H in Sanskrit and 10 in PtsMun) and unlcbs they also qualify for 
Oriental Tilk*s tli(*3 are oileti iiNuOicienth grounded in their language 
to imike rt*iill\ ^.itisfaclor^ lt*a<'lur-.. 

The iiu'uiiHsrs oi the stuil of tlie Oriental College are engaged in 
rt*seurch work, and also guitU* the work of research students Tho 
Punjab Unhersily Oriental Puhiicatioiis as well as the Oriental College 
MagiiViim* coni rihuli* materially to the advancement of Oriental learning. 
'Eje College hits also rt*ndered valuable services in collecting and report- 
ing on maimseripts and the acipiisition of rotograph copies of rare 
niannscripts.^ Recently it has Introduced tlie sj^stom of “ associated 
histitulions,” under which private institutionb* of oriental learning 
(maktobs and puthshalasj ore, under suitable conditions, brought into 
associatiou with the College. Witiii the reaqjanisation of the Coll(^ft 
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itself nud a reform iu its teaching, I can foresee promising rosnlts from 
such association, as it 'virill tend to raise the standard of Oriental learn- 
ing in the Frovince and uphie\e one object of the founders of the Uni- 
\er^ity, vi<s. “associating the learned and influential classes of the 
Province in the promotion and supervisiou of popular education.” 

The question of the reorganisation uud rafonri ol the toac-hmg 
given in the Oriental t'ollege can be dealt with adequately ouh hy 
exjjerts, hut J ihall mention certain siiggocstiou., v.hich are »**or(h eareful 
consideration. 

In the first [(Lice it hn-i to he borne in mind that i)ul,\ a small 
nuiuluT of candidates for tho various Oriental TilJes osamlnations 
are tauglil iu the Oriental College. Consequently the verions courses 
have to i,e eousidired not nierelj' from tho College point of view but also 
as meeting a demand tl Muglumt the Province. Again the conditions 
go\eiiiLia t'l- S.iijvl rii cwiuves are not quite the f'Ume as those involved 
in tilt* Arabic and Persian courses, for BansLrit is a dead language, 
■wliero.\s Arabic and Persian are still living tongues, the literary idioms 
of which h.ive never been so distinct from daily speech. 

Ill the series of Hannkrit exaniinutions an attempt has boon made 
to encour.ige some elementary knowledge of liistijcj'. geography and 
arithmetic. These an* cunii>rised in one vernacular paper in the first 
(Frajna) evaiiiinatiou, whicli is nntnr<ili,s not of a high standard, fri 
the High I’roticu'iicy and Hoiioius. examinations there are two optional 
additioiidl ]iupers in Hindi, that an* taken h,t only a few candidates. 
Some Pandits luaiiitain that the use of Hindi us the luMiimi in tho 
Pi'ajua exauiiiuitiou lais led to a deferionitiou iu tin* sturtont-.* know- 
ledge of Sanskrit. 

In Arahii* then* aie luniho' additiomil optional papers iu Urdu, 
hilt no prox isiou lias hieu made lor an elciiientarv kuoAvleilge of hidory, 
geography uud aritliniGtic, though many Arab writ ere huMi been famous 
Uu-oiiglioiit the world as historians, geographers tind uufhenuiricians. 
A similar (ritieisiu Ciiu be made of tlie PtTsian courses, thotigh there is 
a jiaper on historical texts in the fhmotus Examination. Urdu has been 
prescribed as the medium lor the Arabic uud Peistun exaniiiuitions. 

One line of reform that suggests ithell is that the examinations 
of each series should be taken in succi'Ssion and that something of general 
advanced school subjects should ho introduced (‘spedully iu tho two 
first examinations. It may he considered whether an elementary 
knowledge of science could bo introduced as a part of geuoiul knowledge. 
Phonetics might be an optional subject. Some notions of critical 
historioai methods might ho inculcated in oonnoctiou with the history 
of language and even in philosophy. More critical questions should be 
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set, especially in the Houuurs examination. Attention should be 
directed to numismatics and epigraphy. Social and inteUeotual move- 
ments should be studied. 

Somo of these st^gestions may be more feasible for Arabic and 
Persian studies that are relatively modem, than they are for Sanskrit. 
However that may be. the possibilities should be explored for each 
langnage uxdepcndently. The various coiusos should not be designed 
mechauicuily on a common basis. At the same time it is an advantage 
that representatives of two gi-eat streams of culture, should be working, 
teaching and studying in the sxrme institution, and it may be possible 
to bring about greater contact and tmderstandiug between them. I 
would also stress the value of a knowledge of the English language 
to students of Oriental classics as the key to a great deal that has been 
written on these subjocts. Encouragement may be given to the study 
of English, and for a fuw stirdents, of other European languages also, 
without detuaudiug a detailed study of uusuitable texts. A young 
Pandit <* Maulvi can gain much valuable knowledge and widen his 
horiwn with a working knowI(‘dge of Ejiglish, but gain little by attempt- 
ing t(» coinjjrelK'JUi ’* Th<^ Jl'rpe of the Lock.’’ 

I^obably tire ehaugi*8 suggested can only be gradual owing to 
the cuudiiiouR prevailing in thu institutions where these courses are 
tauglif. If, however. Oriental Tillo-holders can bo brought gradually 
into touch with modurn methods without losing their ancient learning, 
they Avill bo placed intelloctually and socially on a par with graduates 
iu -Vrls. I'he Oriental Title could thou be regarded as equivalent to a 
degree in Ihe Oriental Faculty replacing the tii le of Bachelor of Oriental 
Loanung. The Oiieutal Titiu-holders will thi‘u have all the privileges 
of (Graduates, including the (rra<luates' vote. On the assiimption that 
Boiacrculrufonais possible along thesuliuus I ,ugg<'st tliatthe work of 
the ttriental College should combine thrw laiin functions : — 

(t) The in^titutioJl slioulil form a tonis of the University depart- 
ments of Orient ul classical langiiivges and of Vernacular 
iuiigiiagt>^. Professors and other teachers of these lan- 
guages sliould forgather here as iu an Institute of Oriental 
learning, vUetLcr tiny happen to bo maintained by the 
Pniversity or by a College, and any unnecessary overlap- 
ping iu their tcadiing sliould bo avoided. 

(fo The t'ollcge shonltl continue to maintain Titles classes, 
wbii'h aro not adequately provided for elsewhere, but 
slioidd not keep classes for whirii there is little demand. 
Pcrltaps only the Honours classes should be undertaken. 
The teachers of these classes can also share in the xnore 
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advanced tcdclimj' ou tbo Arth side dud the Luiverhity 
Professora undertak*' a part of the teaching in the Oriental 
Faculty. 

(e) If the Central Training College ia not aide to rc\i\e thi- elaaa 
for training teachers of Oriental language-), tlie Oriental 
College might attempt something in thi»> direction and 
initiate fortlier btndy of the methods of teaching a classical 
language as applied to Indian eonditioun. It is only by 
insisting on a fundamental reform in methods of teaching 
(frith corresponding methods of examination) that there 
seems to he any hope of attaining proper standards in the 
Intermediate and B.A. Examinations, tjcholarships oan< 
didatcs in England of 17 or 18 years can write two classical 
languages m verso and prose much more correctly than a 
Puujnh 13.A. (with very few exceptions) can write simple 
prose in cither Sanskrit or Arabic. This difference is due 
largely to the better methods employed m Europe, in- 
cluding graduated exercises in writing the language and 
in reading unseen passages and the prohibition of “ cribs." 
It is also due to the fact that in Indian High Schools and 
Arts Colleges English claims the paramount attention 
of every student. While I am not disposed in any way 
to minimise the importance of English in India, I suggest 
that a better teaching of Oriental classics would be of 
real educational value to the Punjab student. 

From time to time young men are enabled by Govormueni or 
University scholarships to make a study in Europe of modom methods 
of research and textual criticism. It might prove even more valuable 
if some of these devoted themselves to the study of toaohing methods 
in the West as applied to classical languages in schools pr^aring students 
for a University. 

In making provision for English teaching for these Oriental Faculty 
students wre should not expect them to do ordinary Arts courses in 
Fjnglish literalmro but a course in practical English designed for their 
needs. Tlie students enrolled in the Oriental College arc badly off for 
playgrounds. I am glad to observe that the w'ork of a part-time Physi- 
cal Director has been appreciated by the students, but greater facilities 
are required. For groups of such highly specialised students, games 
provide almost the only opportunity for any common life. 

In making these su^estions it has been assumed that the Oriental 
Titles courses can be modernised to a oonsiderablo extent. It my be 
that conservative views will prevail according to which the ancient at 
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modiKval outlook must be preseived unalojed with modern ideas* 
It has frequently been asserted that “ a modernised pandit is a pandit 
spoiled ’ and advocates of change have met with a dead wall of opposi- 
tion. Moreover there a’o other series oi examinations for Sanskrit 
Titles in India as at Benare^ and Calcutta, which do not connote any 
modem elements. For Aiabi and Persian there seems to be less 
justification for this attitude, and many institutions would favour a 
change, but so far the Oriental Faculty has not 'welcomed any proposals 
for reform. And reform is ui^ently called for. 

Tlie Title-holders are at present allowed by the University to 
qualify in English only, at the successive Arts Examinations, and when 
&ey so qualify to the B.A. standard, they are permitted to take the 
B.A. degree. It would be a retrograde step to abolish this privilege, 
especially if the standard of the Titles Examinations is improved. 
It enables many poof men to qualify as external students Having 
studied the Or'ental Classical languages for many years in their own 
homes or in Oriental seminaries, and not having the wherewithal to 
enter Arts Colleges, they get some employmen and prvately study 
English, thus bringing them into line 'with modem methods. H the 
Titles Examination (as reformed) is a suffici^t test of a liberal education, 
as it should be, their pMsii^ in Englitii should put them on a par -with 
other graduates. 
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Donmhc bciencf. 

There Mill be three pApers, “.loh ot thrie hours’ duration, the 
hibt on Municipal and ftenf'ral Hi giene. the second on the elemonts of 
Jlacteriology and tin* 11 ird ou Ihe elements of Cliild-Psvoholoeji'. 

(i) Hijgiene. 

Municipal and Geiiend Hygiene.— (1) Water supplies, including 
the sources ol such supplies ; the detection of pollution, and purifioa- 
tiou and storage ; (2) banitar} appliances : (3) Sewage disposal of 
refuse in town and country Conservancy systems ; (4) Housing ; 
16) Parasites ; (6) Disinfection. 

Maternity and Injmt Welfuie Worl. — (1) Infant Mortality and its 
chief causes ; Bise of the Movement ; the Notification of Births ; 
Health Visitors ; their qualifications, duties, etc., Kchemes of Infant 
Wel&re work in towns and rural areas ; (2) Infant Hygiene — Breast- 
feeding; Human milk and Cows’ milk, their composition ; milk supply 
and milk standards ; Baw pasteurised, boiled and dried milk ; Methods 
of artificial feeding ; Clothing, exercises, &c . ; (8) Disorders of Nutri- 
tion and minor Ailments — ^Bickets, Scurvy ; Malnntrition ; Summer 
diarrhoea, &c.; (4) Development — ^The Development of the child up to 
adolescence : (5) Ante-nafel Hygiene — Its importance and the general 
lines of work. 

The medical imjiectton oj children. — The mure important diseases 
common to school age ; Hygiene hahits. 

Infectious diseases, with special reference to conditions in India. 

Personal Hygiene. — Hygienic life and habits ; the care of the teeth, 
cleanliness, clothing, &c. 

Domestic Hygiene. — Filter^ ; Storage of food : Cooking arrange- 
ments ; Planning of house ; Furniture, &o. 

(m) Bacteriology. 

The general morphology, structure, biology, and elassifioation of 
the bacteria, Yeasts and moulds, their examination, isolation and culti- 
vati m. Apparatus, incubators, sterilisers peiri dishes, &o. Prepara- 
tion and sterilisation of culture media. Fermentation and the alcoholic, 
acetic, lactic, and butyric fermentations. Bacteria in water and the 
population, purification of water. Filtration of water and water 
filters. The bacteriology of sewage. Disinfection and the standardisas 
tion of disinfectants. Bacteria in milk and other foods. Mioio* 
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organisms in Uie atniospbore. The causation of infective diseases. 
The disease— germs of tubercnlosis, diptheria and pneumonia, malaria, 
kola azar, typhoid, dysenterj', cholera, plague. &e. 

(}i}) Child Psychology. 

1. Scope and methods ot Child Psychologj'. Analytic, Genetic 
and Experimental lletliods of the treatment of the subject. 

2. J-*h;v siological basis of mind, tho nervous system and the sense — 
organs— their strueture and function-.. 

S. General sketch of the development of the Child-mind : — 

(o) Cognition; bensation. Perception, Memory, Imagination, 
Vssoeiation. Thinking. 

(b) Atfectiun, Hensuons feclii^ and emotion, their influence on 

conation. 

(c) Conation Peflexes and instincts — ^Habits, beginnings of 

volitional activity— child obstinacy. 

4. hubuormal and bupomormai children — their psychological 
cbateristicH and the nteans of dealing vritli them. 

Books reconmionded for study ; — 
fl) Dumvillo ; child mind. 

(2) K. Koffka : Tho Growth of the Mmd ; An Introduction 
to Child Psychology. 

(8) HolUngwortli ; The Psychology of Subnormal Children. 

(4) M. V. Shea : The Child : His Nature and His Needs. (Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, America). 

JKT.IEf,*— Students will al<io be tequired to show some knowledge of gtaicral P^chology 
lop wbitb Miao Calkin's ** luirodwtion to Psychology ” is iccommended. 
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Abddii Aziz, Mian, Bar.-at-Law, President, Municipal Committee, 
Lahore. 

Abdul Qadib, Byed, M.A. (Khwaja Dil Muhammad and Dr. Haque) 
Islamia CoUege, Lahore. 

AeOiUBWAL, Mr. II. E., Lecturer, Government Intermediate 
College, Lyallpur. 

Ahmad Shujaa, Hakim, B.A., Assistant Secretary, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council. 

Ahmad Yab Daultana, Klian Bahadur Mian, M.L.C. 

Akbab Ali, Pir, B.A., LL.B., M.L.O., Advocate, Ferozepore. 

Aziz Ahmad, M., M.B., B.H., Baarhhanpura, Lahore. 

Associations — 

Ahmadiya Community. 

All-India Women’s Conference. 

OouHal Ihmjal>i SabKa Ajoaxitsar. 

Head Masters’ Association, Lahore. 

Head Misters’ .Vssouation, Jullundur. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Islamic Besearch Institute. 

Muslim Youth League, Lahore. 

Mussalmans of the Punjab (Joint Memoranda). 

North-West India Football Association, Lahore. 

Punjab Toaohers' Association, Lahore. 

Punjab University Sudhar Committee. 

Punjab University Union and Club, Lahore. 

Punjab Non-Government Sdiools’ Federation, Lahore. 

Punjab National Unionist Party. 

Sikh Eights Protection Bociety. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Ball, D. N., Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 

Baldbv Sinoh, Sardar, B.A., Head Punjabi Teacher, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

Bali, Mr. A. N., D. A.-V. College, Lahore. 

Babkat Ali, Malik, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 

Babsax B^, Khosla, Mr., P.1S.S., Principal, Oovemment Inter- 
mediate College, Pasmr. 
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Babbt, Mr. C. H., M.A., Inspector of Schools. Bawalpindi Dm* 
sion. 

Bishbn Sinoe, Bhai, MJj.C., Honorary Secretary, Kbalaa College, 
Lyallpnx. 

Beaynb, Mb. F. L., M.G., I.C.S., Commissioner, Multan. 

Bbij Lal, Shastri, Mr., Leotorer, Government Intermediate 
College, Jhang. 

Bbtj Nabaib, Mr., Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 

Cabtbb Spbbrb, Mr. P., Forman Christian College, Lahore. 
Chattbbji, Mr., G. C., I.E.S., Government College, Lahore. 

Chbtan Anand, Mr., M.A., LL.B., Principal, Government Inter* 
mediate College, LyaUpnr. 

Daruwai/A, Mr. N, C., M.A., Lecturer, Government College, 
Lahore. . 

Dbvi Dyal, Lala, D. AN v . Lahore. ~ 

Dhanpat Eai, Lala, Honorary Principal, R. K. High School, 
Jagraon. 

Dickinson, Mr. B. 0., M.A. (Oxon.), Government College, Lahore. 
Din MonAUMAD, Khan Bahadur Shaikh, M A., LL.B. Advocate* 

Dunhioupp, Dr. H. B., M.A., B.Sc., F.I.C., I.E.S., University 
Professor of Chemistry, Government College, Lahore. 

Duroa Dab, Bai Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Laliore. 

Dtjtt, Mr. K. N., B.A., Hons. (Cantab.). Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. 

Fazai, Ahmad Avran, M., M.A., Lecturer, Government College, 
Lahore. 

Firozb-to-Din, Khadija Begum, Miss, M.A., M.0 Jj.. Mui^i 
Fazil (Pb.), P.E.S., Principal of the Stratford Intermediate 
College for Women, Amritsar. 

Garbbxt, Mr. H. L. 0., M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Government Col* 
lege, Lahore. 

Ghulam Murshid, Maulvi, Lahore (and Maulana Ahmad Ali). 

Ghulam Wabis, Pir, M.8o., Lecturer, ddM:ontmoren<y College, 
Shahpur Sadr. 

OxmsHAN Bai, Lala, Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 

Qubbackan SmetE, Sardar, Head blaster, G. N. Ehalsa 
Hehool, Shamnagar. 
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LIST OF PEIlsOSS ANDBODIfiS V\fIO BV[ini’l> ML 'JiAUliS. - 

rOliTINt I.D. 

Hamid Kiian Ghobh, Dr. land D. Ahmad, Dr., 

Habpeb, Rev. A. B., M.A., Mof?* /’and Hirud-). 

Hooo, Mr. H. W., O.B.E., Advi",pr iu Phv icil ijd*iPif.ion to ttio 
Punjab Education Department. 

Heads of Dniveraity Departments — 

Ghemi<itry . . rDr. S. S. Dliatnagar. D.V*., Dirw'tor. T'ni" 

V i rMt> t li( uiical Laixtratorit «). 

History .. (Proi»»'Mii .1. K. Uru’c, 31. \.\ 

Keonomifs .. fDr. Ij. (. Jam. M.V. Vli.T' I ipvtr'-itjr 

ileadit). 

Sanslrit .. (Dr. Lai 'bLuiau Stnip, \l.\ , Pli.D., Pro- 

few'r). 

Persian .. iDr. ArnliainmaM Ljbal, M. \. Vli D., Pro- 

le sor'. 

..Vrabie .. (M. 'Miihannuad ^ lali, '*1 \ , Prohsisor). 

istaOKii oic ^Mr <’ V T1 I! I), PmithSiir). 

Botany .. (Rai Dali.idiu- .Vlr. s. u. Kiln.'>n, M.A., 

l.F’.H., Proles«orj. 

Zoolog,' . . (Dr- G. iiattl.ii. "if. V., Se.D., P.Z.S., P.LS., 

I.E.S.. Pr(*ft-^«or). 

Jag Ivath, M r., Lwrurer iu haii-skui, Oiienial ('nlh sie, Lahore. 
JamiIi-ub-R vmi VN Qidvai, M.A., Lahore. 

Jang Oahadub, Mr., Assist jul Editor, tlu* Tiihuir, Luliore. 
Kai>ur, Mr. I. M., Hailey Oollego of (V>miii(*rt(>. 

Kai'^mm, Mr. D., ILA. (Cantab.), Islam ia ('oile<»e, fiahon*. 
KimAB, Mb. R. K., Principal, I>. M. Collotje. M(>,.;a. 

Khalsa Co]lep;e Managing Connnittee. .Vinritsar. 

LAtiii, Mr. Henri , Director of Physical 'I’rainiii", Ihinjab Umm- 
sity. 

Lucas, Eei . Dr. B. D., M.A., Pormau ('hristiau College, Ijnhore. 

Mad vn Gopal. Sinoii, Mr., M.A. ^Oxon.), {lovermneut CollBga> 
Lahore. 

Madan, Mr. K. E. Medical College, Lahore. 

Mamjok, Mr., M. S. K., Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

Manager, Ganda Singh Higli School, Hialkot. 

Manager, S. D. High School, Lyallpur. 

McNair, Miss I. T., M.A., Principal, Kinnaird Oollofite, Lahore. 
MiiiNb, Mr. D., Pormetlv Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 
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LIST OF PUBS OBS AND BODIES WHO SUBMITTED MEMOUANDA— 

OOI1TUI0OD. 


MunAUMAD Aebab, M., Hoad Iitasiar, Muslim High School, Ljall- 
pur. 

Muitammad Aiii, M., M.A., Alimadiya Buildingb, Lahore. 

Mohan Lal, Sethi, Mr Lecturer, Governnienl Intermediate Col- 
lege, Hobhiaipur. 

Mohan Singh, Bbai, Principal, Kl>aka College, Lyallpur. 

Mohan SrNfln, Dr., M.A., Pn.D., Lecturer in Punjabi, Oriental 
GoUoge, LaJiore. 

Mumtaz Muhammad Tiwana, Captain, Jalianahad, Shahpur. 
Mtjnih-ud-Din, J[., M.i"C., Wauna College, Lahore. 


Mtjsutaq Ahmad (inimani, KhanBaliadur Mian M.L.C., Muzaffar- 
garh. 

Musi 111 Fellows ot the Punjab Lnivi roitj . 

Nabindka Nath, Diwan Bahadur llaja, M.A., M.L.C., and 26 other 
Fellows of the Punjab Univoibitj . 

Niooii*>on, IteT. Angus, Maiuugui uigii' uu. ji^i, Diutlia. 

Oriental Teachers oi the (Ta]r«l Distiici iPunjabj. 

PAKKINSON, Mr., J.E., M.A., I.E.S., Principal. Central Training 
Colloge, Lahore. 

Pauxi, Mr. B. D., Nehru Boad, Hawalpunh. 

Pbaohy, lie\. J. R., M.A., Head Master, Bishop Cotton School, 
Simla. 

PoHTBB, B.e'v. E. L., Principal, Gordon College, Rawalpindi. 
PaiNciPAi., Hailey College of Commerce, Lahore. 

Principal, Lady Haadii^e Modical ( 'ollegf for W omen, Delhi. 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 

Principal, Alexandra Girls H^li School. Aunitsar. 

Puhlishen (Messrs. Longmans Green and Co., Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. .md Oxford liniveisitj Press). 

PcM, Mr. B. D., Thomson Engineering College, Boorki (U.P.) 
PuBi, Mr. L. R., Looturer, Ludhiana Government College, Ludh- 


lana. - . n 

Qubbsbi, Dr. B. A., M.A., Ph.D., Pmcipal, Islamw GoUe|e, 
Lahore (jointly with Messrs. M. D. lasir and Abdul VVahi , 
IsLamia Collie, Lahore). 

Qdbbshi, Mi. M.P., M.So., Mainia College, Lahore. 

Bahim Bakuhh. Mr., M.A., LL.B., Law CoUege, Lahore. 

Baia Uam Sikbri, Mr., M.A. (Jointly with Lala Lakhdiinain 
Ghandra, M.A .1 
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LIS'! OF PUBSOxSs AS'I> BOOIlh \}l<» xr’J'Il t I < J *1 .Wm ! \ V - 

> I ED 

KwJIMMxI iM.ll K\li .tulllVld'V. 

ItA'i L\l. Liilii. il ^.1 , ill/ " ’ , \,K ' 

JR\ d LivTT\'<. I'n*‘ 1 ' i I’ \ i*ii .t n I ' \ ’ 

Ri Tir itvn 'lu.uii, MA., Ij’imii. 

3 tYEi'i*v, Mr. . 'I. I’l'iijtul <I i,it iJ ' M i„, 4 n tr 
( V'nbalii. 

^4\I)Xl \iii Kii N, Ml., •ju'inn. t tt'tii » ii it uaM 

< ollei'i* .Il'JE,'. 

ft VMf Ll.S L VL, \Ir I’ il \ . l.M. i-. l’lM| ii I .! 5 f]t>l 

in Abtrcrtioun , Koriii in rim > ( 1 1 41 M n i.r . 

bA>iDHHsoN. Mr. 11 .. VI. V.. 1.13 , Diru n o 'n 1 *1 
Punjab. 

ftBin. Mr. J. il.. M. V.. r.M.h., «iovMUjD(iii 1 it •(. j.iuini. 

bHABMA, All. 11. J\.. 'auil.i idi lihi IMV . 1 il' 141 

STir.TA-i j>-Din, T)r. Khalita, Lh.l).. ji-Ijui, i. ‘i, 
biTV Rvm, Dr. K. \., C’ujalnr, (Wr.il Vlibmiu, Lahori 
SoNDHi, Mr. <1. I)., M. t.I 3 (lovtiuiiti n roIU*i*i, ialnw*. 

Hni Kimcin Kapur, Ml., Pnnciiul. <iovi*nmu*u( liirnrnii iliate 
Collescp, Bhaimsala. 

fttall' oi the banatana liluiaina (.olli-s'is Labun. 
fttaff of tin* Goxornment Litprniciliaip L.’ adimr. 

Slaff of the Oiimlal OoUeuo. l..ihort>. 

SxjBTA Kant\, P., Loctiu-er, 1». V.-V. ('oUp^p, lialioro. 

Tonsi IUm, L ala, Head Maslir, \jn<ir Natli ‘'duml, l..um* 
obad (Gujiauwala). 

Wamt, Mr. ' 1 . . 1 ., M.A., LooIuht, (lOA'iA'niiiait i olli^o, Lahore. 

WAinnN, Mr. 0 . A.. M.A., C.r.l 3 ., rerir**(l Priiioiixil, fvlml'ii Cal- 
leqe, Amritsar. 

Wiiisos, Mr. J. LniTCfl, M.A., Inspoator ol sebook, .Vnibala. 
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LI&I OF i-ERSONb V> liij Al' EAPEl) nEF'Or.E THE PUNJAB UNIVEESHy 
u: OCIKY t OMiillTEE, LAHORE. 

Apaal Jlih-viN, )l.. Ml, ij, Jf.Sc. (Ph,), M.A. (Uantab.), LA.S.> 
Pinjj.ib Agricnltiifal Colli^o, Ly.iIIpiu*. 

Aii.no Tab i>.inlt<ui.i, Kbau Boludur Miuit. . 

Akbar Au, Pit, ll.A., LI,.IL, AiKocaU. 

A' '■ *. ''i. \iA . B.u’.-.it-fj.n'’. r-'rmoi])Al, Law Col* 

I'Vt , 1 il ort . 

AiV^'.u ui n‘. Mr, A!.\.. i.’i.idor in Zi)oIog,v .lud I'hybiology, 
I'uuj.il I un I n. 

As.V'.iiONb, Ml. M. li. R. Vifo-Principal, 

(Vntrul Tiuiiimq Collugc. i..tl < > . 

Mr. T. X.. M. T)v<.'l '^nig'i ( olJem*. i..ili(jri*. 

Bakevj Ar.i, 31iltk, ir.A.. ulxicatf, Lahore 

Bir.viv\fiAi», Dr. S. ‘J . T).'. j . iiin'ctov ol CJuivarsity 

Olieiui 1 Lat)araloriat>, * 

Bokuabi, Mr. \.S., M.A, < o’ u iiiu i < Lal.on. 

Bbit liir, Vr , i«.A. Li.. < , '•xTiten, Noud.oM mment fecliools' 

{ (liiMtion, Lull) ire. 

CAinBn-'^i'i’.r.ii'N, Mr. P., 1 oim 1 . 1 College, Lahore. 

CaviTEiwr, Mr. (I. ( .. M. ' .. l.h.''., <'u\ nuiieut College, Lahore. 
CifiioKi II ur. iLxo H.ilijdur Ch.iudliri. I). V., [jL.H., M!.L.(!. 

Daita, Di. b. Iv., B.A. iPb.), Al.lL, i h.l>. (bdm.i, Principal, Por- 
uian Chrisliiau Collegi*, 'j.ii’f>re. 

Datta, Mr., b. Iv., care <>l lri'n.|»i'. j < rn.iu t liiistiaii CoU^e, 
I,.diore. 

Alimudiui (*onllumnt,^ Ni . v< lu' Qadivr, Manlvi 

Muliiiamad iUii, ii.A., iiio b'n i!.it VImIuI lutoiuan. T3.A.). 

MMtidia Wo'i'on'' Cuitoniei : vM*'.> ( B.A. and Mias 
'Ihipir, M.A.I. 

\ii,,uiiiaiM-il.niasat-t-l->lai.i : 'Dr. kn. bhuja-ud-Dui, M.A.> 
iiL.D.. P»fir.-.d-I.i\\. ''I til . I il.ili, B.A., LL.C., Advo- 
cali , s. Molidii bliali, J). \ . I.L.D., Advocate and M. Ghnlain 
Molit-ud'Diii, D-V. L1..U., Adiooate, Lahore). 

CViiiral I'tiiijaiii b,i|,itu : s. Jodh hiugh, M.A., Teja Singh, 
M.\.. Di. MiiImu biiigii, M..V., Pli.D., BhaiBishan Das 
M. V., Lala Dliani llaui Chatrie, S. ( haran Singh, M.8e., and 
Mr, .l(Hliua Pa/1 Din, B.A.) 
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LISTOFPBaSONd WHO APPEARED BEiFOBE TEO! PUNJAB UNIVERSIX? 
ENQUIRY COMUTHEE, LAHORE— ooxmmrBo. 

Islamic Bebcaroh Institute : (Sheikh Niaz Ali, B.A., LL.S., 
Advocate, Lahore, Kh. Abdul Wahid). 

Managing Committee of the Khalsa College, Amritsai^— 

(«) Sir Sunder Sii^h Majithia, Kt., C.I.E., Bre&ideut. 

(n) Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bishen Singh, B.A., I.E.S. (re- 
tired), Principal, Ehalsa College, Amritsar. 

(ni) S. Narain Singh, M.A., LL.B., Vice-Principal, Khalsa 
College, imuritsar. 

(w) S. Jodh Singh, M.A., Ehalsa College, Amritsar. 

(«) 8. Charan Singh, M.Sc., Ehalsa College, Amritsar. 

(t%) S. leja Singh, M.A., Ehalsa College, Amritsar. 

Muslim Fellows of the Punjab University— 

(i) M. Muhammad Shafi, M.A., Oriental College, Lahore. 

(m) Khan Bahadur byed Maqbul Shah, B.A., I.B.S. (Betired) 
and 

(«n) Mr. U. Earamai, B.A. (Cantab.), College, Lahore. 
Ubvi Dyaii, Lala, B.A., D. A.-Y. College, Lahore. 

Dioeinson, Mr. E. C., M.A., Government College, Lahore. 

Din Muhauhad, Ehan Bahadur Shaikh, M.A., LL.B., AdvocatcL 
M.L.C. 

DunkioiiIFp, Dr. E. B., M.A., So.D., F.LO., J.E.S., University 
Professor of Chemistry, Government College, Lahon*. 

DunoA Das, Bai Bahadur Lala, B.A., LLJj., Adroeate, Lahore. 
Fbbozb-ud-Din, Miss K. B., M.A., M.0.1i.,P.L.H., l*rinoip.il of 
the StraUv^nl Intermediate Collego Uii Women, Ajimt«ar. 

CAiutBxr, Mr. II. L. ().. M.A., F". 11. Hist, s., f.l s. IrineiptU, 
Goverumont College, Lahore. 

Gofaii SiNttu Chowla, Br., M.B., B.S., Luhuze. 

GtiLbUANB\(, Lala, Ji.A., LL.B., San>t<tiiA J>h<iraL(U College, 
Lahore. 

Jain, Dr. L. C., M.A., Fh.i>., University Header in Economies. 

Johnston, Mr. I). P., A.B.O.Sc. T., N.D.A., I.A.S., Principal, 
Punjab Agricultural Collie, Lyallpur. 

Eafub, Mr. 1. M., B.A. (Pb.), B.So. (London), Hailey College of 
Commerce, Lahore. 

Eblly, Mrs., President, Young Women’s Christiau Association, 
Lahore. 
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CJST OF PERSONS WHO APPEARED BEFORE THE PDNTAB UNtVBRSirY 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. LAHORE— ooNoi:.TrDBi>. 

Lucas, Rev. Dr. E. D., M.A., Ph.D., D.D., Vice-Principal, 
Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

Mauan (jOpaIi Sinoh, Mr., M.A., Government College, Lahore. 

Man Mohan, Rai Bahadur Mr., M.A., Inspector ot Schools, Lahore 
Division, Lahore. 

Matthai, Dr. G., M.A., Se.D., P.Z.S., F.L.H., F.R.S.F., I.E.S., 
Dnivorsity Professor of Zoology. Government CoUege, Lahore. 

Mohan Sinoh, Dr., M.A., I'h.D., Oriental College, Lahore. 

Mukand Laii Puri, Mr., M.A., M.L.C., Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

Narindra Nath, Diwan Bahadur Raja, M.A., M.L.C., Lahore. 

Parkinson, Mr. J. E.. M.A., J.E.S., Priucipai, Central Training 
College, Tialiore. 

QdRBiRHi, Mr. M. Af.'Jp,, B.T., T-l.naia College, Lahore. 

Ra^t lUifAN, Bakhriii, R i. A ., a . V . OBHogu r 

Lahore. 

Rao, Air. C, ' , II., M.A., Lniversity Professor of Mathematics, 
r.filiore. 

Evv, Dr. ,1. N., D.He., University Reader in Organic Chemistry, 
Lahore. 

Erem Rah I-alini, Professor. M. Lahore. 

Samuhi,& Lau. Mr. P., ALA., lJni\er.titj Reader in Astronomy, 
Forman Oliristian College, Lahore. 

S.VNi)BR6oN, Mr. B., Af.A., I.E.S.. Director of Public Inatraotion, 
Punjab. 

Bbth, Mr. .1. i>., M.A., I.E.b., Uovermuent College, Lahore. 

Shiv Ram TCa'^hyap, Rai Rduidur Mr., B. V.., M.Sc., LE.S., Uni- 
vtTOity Profesw of Botany, Go\inuu(>nt Collide, Lahore. 

TAmAB. Mr. I. K., Soeretarj-, University Sudhar Committee, 
Lalioro. 

Thom vs, Mr. J. W., B.yc., B.Com.. Principal. Hailey College of 
Commerce, Lahore. 
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APPENDIX L. 

UsT JF EDUCATIONAL INSTITDTIOXS VIRJl’BD BV THU Pf'.N/AB 
UNIVEBSSITT ENQUIB V f )M\U1TEE. LiHOIlK. 

Government Collt'gf*, Lahore. 

Forman Oiristiau Oollego, Lalunru. 

D. A.-V. Oollegi*, L.iliitre. 

Sanataiia Diiarauii Laiu>r<‘. 

Llamia t'ollogc, Lahore. 

Dyal Singh College, Lalion-. 

ICiimaird Collego iur Women, Lahor(‘. 

Central Training College, Lahori'. 

Government Intermediate Collc^a, Ljallpnr. 

Pnnjab Agricnltnral College, Lxalipnr. 

Khalsa Intermediate College, Lyallpnr. 

Khaha College, Ararit>ar. 

IUluIsoi luicxsA. <Vk\K> ('(i11e(<o. (■iiir.M* Nala. 

1). A.-V. College, JuUnudur. 

Government Tntonuediale College, lloxhiarpur. 

D. A.-V, College, Ho>ihi.irpur. 

Ludhiana Govermueiit ColK'ge, Ludhiana. 

Bomsuhh Daa College, Ferozei)oro. 

Dajanad Mathra Gas IntcTiuodiitc College, Moga. 

Gordon Collogo, Tlawalpindi. 

D. A.-V. College, Elawalimidi. 

Government Intennediate Oollegi'. Cumphellpm'. 

District Board Intermediate Cksn lor (url-, I'ai'iphillpur. 
Government High School, Sheikliupura. 

Government School for Girls, Sheikbupura. 

Government High School, Sharaqpnr, District Sheikhuprna, 
Government High School, Gnjranwala. 

King Oeoi^e Hindu High School, Gujrauwala. 

Tslamia High School, Gujrauwala. 

Kbalsa High School, Cujranwala. 

Government Normal School, Gakhur, Distriel Gujrauwala. 
Government Hi^ School, JuUundur. 

Oovffinment Normal School, JuUundur. 

Government High School for Qlrls, JuUimdur. 
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APPENDIX L — co^cr.uI>BD. 

Ll&l OF rDbCVTIO^Al INSTIIUIIONS VlSlfLDBY THE PUNJAB 
DMVLU'*11V EXQUHtYCOMMIirBl, LAHOBL—co’toldbd 

Cn»v«.aii Kill ru«lu<-tiiil Muldk vlu )' fallnudni 
\\(H)iisoik hishlul' Jn^huKlra 
Kiiip (i «„'» ii il ALlif nv Scl »o1 hiliimtlni 
Kaia I M dir 1(1 ili liilhiiiilu 
\r,(IllM twl-i>(.U)l, llllllUidlU 

(ioviininrn< Hi„h School, I'ljillnu, Distiicl Jnlluadni 

Distiui IJoiirl \(miiiihi Afiddle School, krlonipta, Distiict 
Julliiudui 

Cioveiiiiriud lli/h School toi (riih llobhuipoi 

iJistiiit Ihi rd Pnm ij School, Piidiimstili, Irtslucfc Bo&biarpiu. 

(lovrnuiMnt JM^h Shool, Ji^iiou, Diblnct Ludhuua. 

Distnct Hu ad \ i in icol u Middle School, Dikd ])i«if net Ladluana. 
(luKtatuiul lh,h bchool foi G ii K, r«roA|)oxA 
T)iv iima] (hiH llith vIVk)!, i rio/rpr » 

Tilt Sikh Kill M tr i\ ill loio/cpoie 

(it unuicut Ilitja School tot GnK Distiiot heioz^me. 

Dj luaud 'hlhn IkV' ''Ciiool loi Tlovs Moga, Dishicl’ Feiozepore. 

Villa^t ''thool. Mo i, 1) Jtiozcpuie 

CTOiciuiuotil Hyli and Norm d School loi Guls, Rawalpindi. 

San<il u l>hn uii Uii^h Shoo' Rwilpiudi 
Khihi lli-'h NlitKil, Riw iljnudi 
Jitiui> JJ 1) 'school, R Malt null. 

Islmiiillijli Nlmil, Kiw Ipmdi 

<>u\«iiiiu(ut MuidU Siliool, (. iii |)l I'm*. 

luiviiiimcnt lli..h uni Noin il N oo1 to (ml- ( ampbellpm. 

(iO\riutii(ut and Notint' Shool toi Mumeu, ij>aUpai. 

ih'itncl JHiaid \ uuiciiLu Middle school. Raid, Dibtiiot Anuitsaa. 


U*| OFI-l.tMiO-Jt e Si Sitl*P Ubftn. 










